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Hannah. 
BY MISS MULOCK, 


CHAPTER I. 


“A sTRANGE, Sad kind of letter,’’ said Miss Thelluson to herself, as she refold- 
ed and replaced it in its envelope. She had a habit of always patie things in 
their right places, ‘‘I suppose I ought to answer it at once. And yet ’’—— 

She stopped; leaned her elbow on the table, her head upon her hand, and 
pressed down her eyelids, They were wet eyelids, though she was not exactly 
weeping—and tired eyes; for it was late at night, and she had had a hard day’s 
works of teaching first, and private study, in order to teach, afterward; since, 
not being a brilliantly clever wornan, it cost her some pains to keep up to the 
level of accomplishments required of a first-class governess in » “high” 
family, 

vy High i thous it was, an earl’s, indeed—and though the little Ladies Mary, 
Georgina, and Blanche, now safely asicep in their beds, were good, pleasan 
children, and very fond of their governess—still, as she sat in that homely- 
furnished, dimly-lighted sitting-room, Hannah Thelluson looked a lonely kind 
of woman—not one of those rye to make many friends, or keep up a large 
correspondence. This letter, which seemed to affect her a good eal was the 
only one which she had received for days past, and the servants had forgotten 
to bring it up until they brought her supper. It did not matter, being only 
for the governess. Miss Thelluson was scarcely sorry. It was best read when she 
was alone. For it was from her brother-in-law, the husband of her lately 
dead sister. 

“Poor Rosa!” she sighed, as her 
eyes fell on the big, upright, rather 
peculiar handwriting, which she had 
scarcely seen since the time when 
she used to bring in Rosa’s daily 
Met gered aot poor Mr. Rivers, 

oo!” 

She had never learned to call him 
anything but Mr. Rivers; for the 
marriage, which had all come about 
when Rosa was on a visit, had been 
a sudden, frantic love match, bo- 
tween a rich young man and a love- 
ly penniless girl; and during their 
brief, bright year of wedded hapy:i- 
ness, the elder sister had seen al- 
most nothing of them beyond a 
formal three-days’ visit. But even 
that had been enough to make Han- 
nah not regret that her duties had 
stood in the way of her pleasures, 
and caused her to feel by instinct 
that a grave governess-sister was 
not likely to advance young Mrs, 
Rivers’s dignity in the eyes of Lady 
Rivers and the people at the Moat 
House, who had looked very éoldly 
on the mar e. And when fate 
suddenly broke the tie, leaving Mr. 
Rivers a sorrowing widower, with a 
little month-old daughter instead of 
the longed-for sow and heir, Hannah 
bitterly felt that whosoever might 
grieve after poor Rosa, it would not 
be her husband's family. 

ig merely communicated to 
her the fact of the death, which, 
like the birth, had taken place 
abroad; and except a brief answer 
from the grandmother to’a letter 
she. wrote, wre gonitem after the baby, 
she had heard no more. She could 
not leave her duties; shé had ‘to sit 
still and suffer—silently, as work- 
ing-womeii must, and. patiently, as 
Women learn: to suffer who. .ave 

; to! use: that most pathetiz of 
hrases, “acquainted with grie:.” 
he put. forth no claim eitlicr 

for eynipathy: or consideration: ‘te: 
her brother-in-law: or his rélatives, 
and believed that henceforth the 
slight intercourse she liad ever had 
jth them. was probably ended. 
Therefore, she was a good deal sur- 
prised to, receive: this letter which 
entreated of her--the very last thing 
she would have ex that she 
would assume asister's place toward © & 
Mr. Rivers, and come and take 
charge of his household, and espe- 
cially of her little motherlegs niece, 

“How strange!"’ she kept thinking, 
“* How can he want me when he has 
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sisters of his own?’ But then she remembered that the Misses Rivers were 
young and lively women, very much out in society, and probably not inclined to 
urden themselves with the care of a widower’s dreary house and a widower’s 
forlorn infant, even for the sake of, their own flesh-and-blood brother, So he 
came for help to his wife’s sister—who, though almost a stranger to himself, 
could not but feel, he said, the strong-tie of blood which bound her to his child. 
He pleaded for the child’s sake that she would come. 
annah could not help feeling pleased and touched. Jt was a sort of compli- 
ment which, coming to her, a lonely woman, and from a perscn of whom she 
knew so little, was rather pleasant than not. She tried to recall all that she 
had ever roticed of her brother-in-law—not ren much, except that, though 
he was young, handsome, and rather excitable, there seemed a simplicity and 
affectionateness about him which she had rather liked. Still, in their slight 
intercourse, the only thing the sister had ever cared to find out was that he 
loved Rosa, and that Rosa loved him. Satisfied of these two facts, she had left 
the young Pao, te their Beppe, and gone back to her own quiet life, 
which would have been a dreary life, had she herself been a less se depend 
ent and unexacting woman. : 

And now the happiness, which she might have envied had she seen more of 
it, was over and done. Bright, beautiful Rosa had tain six months in her grave, 
and here was Rosa’s husband asking the solitary sister to fulfill toward him 
and his child all the duties of a near and dear relative. For the addressed her 
as ““my dear sister;’’ and in his letter, which was ar) beep fra : ecaeatg ar‘i 
evidently in earnest, he seemed to fling himself upon her pity and help as if } 3 


had no one else to ap 
“tT have been Reine 


to. 
ing over again the letters you used to send weekly 
to my poor Rosa,” he wrote. “It is these which have induced me to 
make this request: for they convince me _ that 
ywoman—a woman fitted to give hel 
creature as I am. How forlorn, you 


ou must be a good 
and consolation to such a forloir 
ttle know! A man who has had a 
wife and lost her is the wretched- 
est creature on earth — infinitely 
more wretched than those who have 
never known that blessing. Every 
day, every hour I miss my darling. 
Continually I hear, in a sort of 
ghostly way, her step about the 
ouse, her voice outside in the gar- 
den; till, in the excessive loneliness 

I am actually frightened—not of 
her, but of myself—lest I should he 
going mad. Men do go mad with 
rief sometimes, especially hus- 

nds who have lost their wives, I 
have read several such cases in the 

s A\ im rise! v7 ak lately; my eye seems 

iy i\\ia Vi i to light upon them, and my mind to 

N retain them, with a horrible per- 
tinacity. But why trouble you with 
these personalities? No more.” 

And then he began to describe 
his baby; saying she was a dear 
little thing, but that he did not un- 
derstand her. She seemed to be 
always crying, and nobody could 
manage her, though he saw a dif- 
ferent woman almost every time he 
came into the nursery. 

When she first read this passage, 
Hannah had started up her usually 
pale face hot and flushed. © The 
weak point in her nature—rather a 
pathetic weakness: in one “whom 
some people called, and shevherse)f 
firmly believed to be, a born eid 
maid—was her love of childrvn, 
Her heart had yearned -oftentinés 
over Rosa’s motherless. babe, Liat: 
she felt that she could not interfere 
with the grandmother ‘and father. 
— the  bbing hs of it—transfervexi 

rom nurse:to nurse, neglected or 
ignored—smote her with a sort of 
self-reproach, as if her pride or her: 
shyness; or both} bad led her weak 
ly to desert her.own flesh and blood: 
» +her sister's child, j 
| 4QDought'to have gone and seen 
'it+seen whatthey were doing with 
it) Ihave as much right to’ it-as 
any one:of them : all. Poor. little 
baby! | Rosa’s ve’ 
1 bs a ai = her 
oo and « painfu to. veyes, came 
ai) S mow; ‘and they. did ‘her good. It 
‘Seemed to.open and warm her heart 
‘even to think of that Jittle-baby. 
sear» | her « thoughts | took 
shape and. murpose.! Dhough she 
seldom meditated much upon her- 
self, still, Miss Thelluson not 
lived thirty years in this 
troublesome world without 
knowing her own _ character 
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pretty well. 


Tt came out even toward the large white 
cat that lived in theschool-room, and loved the gover- 
ness better than any creature in the house. It had 
helped her to manage many a difficult pupil, and 
stood her in good stead with her little Ladies Da- 
ere, who, before she came, had been rather disa- 
greeable and unmanageable children. Now they were 
very good, and loved her with all their aristocratic little 
hearts—as warm as other hearts, though perhaps more 
suppressed. Sheloved them also; but it was rather a 
sad kind ef affection, as she knew it could be only tem- 
porary. They would drift away from her, and marry 
earls and dukes; andshe would be no more to them 
than “our old governess.’ It was nearly the same 
with other little folks of her own rank—the children. of 
her friends’ or school-fellows—who generally called her 
Aunt Hannah, and were very fond of her while she was 
with them; but, of course, soon forgot her when she 
was away. All natural—quite natural; yet it some- 
times seemed rather sad. 

Now here wasa child towhom she had an actual 
right of blood. Whether or not the Rivers family had 
liked Rosa, or herself, they could not abolish the fact 
that she was the child’s aunt ; and, if the father desired 
it, its natural guardian. The first impulse of strange- 
ness and shrinking passed away, and as she’ read over 
again Mr. Rivers’s letter, and began clearly to compre- 
hend what he wished, there grew up a longing inde- 
scribable after that duty. which was set before her in 
such asudden and unexpected way; yet which, the 
more she thought about it, seemed the more distinct 
and plain, ‘ 

Sbe dried hereyes, and, late as it was, prepared to 
auswer the letter, knowing she would not haye leisure 
to do it next morning before post-time. Besides, she 
wished to “sleep upon it,’’as people say; and then 
read it over again in the calm light of day: Hannah 
Thelluson being one of those people who dislike doing 
things in a hurry, but who, having once put their 
hands to the plow, never look back. 

She was fully aware that if she acceded to her brother- 
in-law’s request she must not look back; however diffi- 
cult the position might be, if would be still more diffi- 
cult to quit it and return to her old calling as a govern- 
ess. And that provision for her old age, which she was 
year by year slowly accumulating—with the pathetic 
prudence of a woman who knows well that only her 
own labor stands between her and the workhouse — 
that too must be given up. For Mr. Rivers would, of 
course, offer her no salary; and, if he did, how could 
the possibly accept it? Was she not coming to his 
couse as a sister, with all the honors and some few of 
bue bondages of that relationship? Her common-sense 
told her that, pleasant as in some measure her duties 
might be, they entailed considerable sacrifices as well, 
But women like her, though they dislike taking a leap 
in the dark, will often take a most difficult and danger- 
ous one with their eyes open, fully counting the cost. 

“ Yes, 1 will venture it,’’ she said, after a long pause 
ofthought. “The risk cannot be much, and it is only 
my own, after all.” 

So she sat down to write her letter. 

While she does so, let.us !ook at, her, the solitary go- 
verness. whom few ever looked at now. 

Miss Thelluson could not haye been handsome, 
even in her first youth, which was past now. Her 
face was long and thin; her eyes deep-set, though 
they were sweet eyes in themselves, grave and 
tender, and of a soft gray. Her hair was of no 
particular color —in fact, she had no special at- 
traction of any kind, except a  well-propor- 
tioned figure, which in motion had a willowy grace 
that some tall women—not all—possess. And her smile 
was very winning, though slightly sad, as if fate had 
meant her to be a bright-natured woman, but had 
changed its mind, and lett her so long without hap- 
piness that she had at last learned to do withoutit. In 
this, as in most other things—external as well as inter- 
nal—she was utterly unlike her sister Rosa. A certain 
family tone in their voices was the only resemblance 
that was likely in any way to give the widower pain, 

It was strange to write to him—‘ My dear brother,” 
she who neyer had a brother—but she thought she 
ought todo it, and she did it, trying hard to feel as an 
affectionate sister should toward. a sorely-afflicted 
brother, unto whom she was bound to show every pos- 
sible tenderness. Yet it was difficult, for she was a re- 
served woman, who took a long time to know anybody. 

“And I really know almost nothing of him,” she 
thought. ‘No blood relationship—no tie of old asgoci- 
ation; and. yet one is ig obo to treat astrange man 
as one’s brother, just because one’s sister ‘has gone 
through the marriage ceremony with him. If Thadseen 
more of Mr. Rivers—ifI had lived actually in the house 
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with him —— But, no; that would not have done it; 
nothing would have produced what did not really exist. 
I can only hope the right sisterly feeling will come in 
time, and I must get on as well as I can till it does 
come.”’ : ; 

So she pondered and wrote a letter; short, indeed, but 
as affectionate as she could conscientiously make it, 

plainly that one of his own 


pt g 
would be a much better housekee for him 
than herself; but that, if he really wished for her, she 
wouldcome. And she signed herself, after a considera- 
ble struggle—for the word, which she had thought she 
should never say or write more, cost her a gush of 
tears, ‘ Your fai sister, Hannah Thelluson.” ; 
It was fully one in the morning before the letter was 
es had to be up at noe ae But she 
slept een whiles so , not perplexing herself 
about the future. Hers was an essen 
nature; when she had done'a thing, and done it for the 
‘best, she usually let it alone, and did not Le 
‘about if any more. That weak, restless disposition, 
which, the moment a me wish it 
G) 


done, be; 
wndone, was happily n Fae «| 


been 


She was quite aware of one great wantin | even in the midst of her bright, pleasant, loved, and 
her nature—the need to be a mother to somebody or | loving life; which, perhaps, accounted for the elder 
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away, Lady Dunsmore ?”’ continued she. ‘“ May I have 
@ word with you about myself and my own concerns ”’ 
“Certainly ; nothing could give me greater pleas- 
ure ;”’ and then #with that sweet, courteous grace she 
had—it might be only outside good-breeding sand yet, 
; as it never failed her, and all outside things’ do fail 
sometimes, I think it mustrather haye been from her 
kindly heart—the countess settled herself to listen. 
But first she cast a slight sidelong glance of obseryatiou 
and inquiry. Was it possible that Miss Thelluson was 
going to be married ? 

But no love-story was indicated .by the grave, quiet 
dignified manner of the governess. 

“You- are aware, I think.’ she said, “that my only 
sister died six months ago, ’”’ 

“Ah, I wasso sorry to hear it! 

Ses” 

“Of course! I remember now. She died at her con- 
finement, and the dear little baby also ?” 

“No,” returned Hannah, shortly, and then was 
vexed at herself for being so foolishly sensitive. 
What possible impression could Rosa’s sad story 
have made, beyond the passing moment, on this 


sister’s habits being markedly the contrary. 

Yet, when her mind was made up, and she put her 
letter into the post-bag, it was not without a certain 
doubt, almost a fear, whether she had done rightly—no, 
rightly she had little doubt of—but wisely, as regarded 
herself. Then came her usual consolatory thought— 
“Tt can only harm myself.” Still she felt it was a 
serious change, and many times during the day her 
thoughts wandered painfully from her duties in the 
school-room to her brother-in-law and his child. 

Nobody noticed her preoccupation, for it was 
one of the essential and familiar facts of the 
goyerness’s life that she might be. sick or. sorry, 
troubled or glad, without anybody's observing it. 
Not that she ever met with the least unkindness, 
indeed her position in this family was a very happy 
one; she had eee yihing her own way, and was treated 
by the countess with that stately consideration which 
so perfectly well-bred a woman could not fail to show 
to the meanest member of her household. But, neces- 
sarily, Miss Thelluson’s life was one of complete isola- 
tion; so that but for her pupils, their naughtinesses 
and goodnesses, she would have ceased to recognize her- 
self as one of the greathuman brotherhood, and felt 
like a solitary nomad, of no use and no pleasure to any- 
body. A sensation which, morbid and foolish a8 it may 
be, is not rare to women who are neither old hor young 
—who, on the verge of middle age, find themselves 
without kith or kin, husband or child, and are forced 
continually to remember that the kindest of friends 
loye them only with a tender benevolence, as adjuncts, 
but not as essentials, of happiness. They are useful to 
many—necessary to none; and the sooner they recog- 
nize this, the better. 

As Miss Thelluson kissed the little Ladies Dacre in 
their beds—where, somewhat in defiance of the grand 
nurse, she insisted upon going to them every night—the 
thought of that helpless baby, her own baby—for was 
not Rosa’s child her very flesh and blood ?—came across 
her inaflash of sunshiny delight, that warmed her 
heart through and through, She ponae to plan and to 
dream, until at the ond of that solitary evening walk 
through the park, which she seldom missed—it was sad 
and soothing after the cares of the day—she began to 
fancy she had not halt appreciated Mr. River’s proposal, 
or responded to it half warmly enough; and to fear, 
with an almost ridiculous apprehension, that he might 
change his mind, or that. something might happen to 
prevent the scheme from being carried out. And she 
waited with a nervous anxiety, for which she laughed 
at herself, tae return post by which she had requested 
him to write h’s final decision, 

It came in six lines: 

“T shall expect zea as soon as you can make it prac- 
ticable.. You will be like her lost mother to my poor 
little girl ; and, as for me. my wife’s sister shall be to 
me as my own.” 

Hannah wondered a little how much his own sisters 
were to him: whether it was the close, affectionate 
bond—so free yet so strong—which had always been 
her unknown ideal of fraternal love, or the careless 
tie, less of sympathy than of habit and familiarity, such 
as she often saw it in the world, more or less, since she 
had been a governess. Also, just a little, she wondered 
whether, with the best intentions, it was possible to 
create an artificial bond where the real one did not ex- 
ist, and how soon she should learn to feel at ease with 
Mr. Rivers, as much as if he had been her brother. 

But these speculations were idle; time would decide 
all things. Her only present thought need be that the 
die was cast; there was no drawing back now. She 
had, as speedily as possible, to arrange her own affairs ; 
and first to give “ warning’—as servants say—to Lady 
Dunsmore. 

This was not exactly a pleasant task, for the countess 
and her yrs had always got on together remark- 
ably well; the one lady recognizing calmly, and without 
either false pride or false shame, that though a lady, she 
was also a governess—a paid servant, discharging her 
duties like the rest; the other lady receiving and appre- 
ciating those services asa lady should. Therefore noth- 
ing was lost, and much gained on both sides. Miss 
Thelluson had been two years in the family, and it 
seemed tacitly understood that she was to remain until 
the young ladies’ education was finished. Thus sud- 
denly to desert her post looked almost like ingratitude 
—a vice abhorrent in all shapes to Hannah Thelluson, 

It was with a hesitating step, and a heart beating 
much faster than its wont—this poor heart, phi 


Was she married?” 


wide; who had such myriads of acquaintances and 
friends? To expect from her more than mere kindli- 
ness, the polite kindliness which her manner showed, 
as, evidently annoyed at her own mistake, she cudgeled 
her memory to recall the Circumstances, was” exacting 
from Lady Dunsmore too much, more than human 
nature was capable of. Hannah recognized this, and 
saved herself and the countess by plunging at once i 
medias res. ‘*No; the baby happily did not die. It is 
alive still; and my brother-in-law wishes me to come 
and take charge of it and of his household.” 

« Permanently.”” 

“T hope so.” , 

“Then you come to tell me that you wish to re- 
linquish your position here. Oh, Miss Thelluson, I am 
sosorry! At the commencement of the season, too. 
How shall I ever find time to get a new governess ?”’ 

The countess’ regret was unmistakable, though it 
took the personal tone which perhaps was not un- 
natural in one for whom the wheels of life had always 
turned so smoothly, that when there was the least jar 
she looked quite surprised. 

“Tam very sorry, too, on many accounts,” said Miss 
Thelluson. ‘Ilove my pupils dearly. I should like 
to have remained until they grew up, to have dressed 
Lady Mary for her first drawing-room, as she always 
said I must, and watch how people admired Lady 
Blanche’s beauty and Lady Georgiana’s magnificent 
voice. They are three dear little girls,’ continued the 
governess, not unmoved, for she loved and was proud 
of her pupils. ‘My heart is sore to leave them. But 
pe ae my poor little niece, is my own flesh and 

ood.” 

“Of course! Pray do not imagine I blame you, or 
think you have used me ill,”* said the countess, gently. 
“You are only re what is natural under the circum- 
stances, and I shall easily replace you—I mean I shali 
easily find another governess; it will be more difficult 
to get a second Miss Thelluson.” 

Thelluson acknowledged, but did not attempt 
to deny, the delicate compliment. She knew she had 
done her duty, and that under many difficulties—far 
more than the countess suspected. For hapless coun- 
tesses, who are the center of brilliant societies, have 
only too few hours to spend in their nurseries and 
school-rooms; and these three little ladies owed much, 
more than their mother guessed, to their governess. 
It had sometimes been a comfort to Miss Thelluson in 
her dull life to hope that theseed she sowed might 
spring up again years hence in the hearts of those 


power for good or for eyil, She had tried her best to 
make them really ‘noble’? women, and it was pleasant 
to have her labor appreciated. 

* And how soon do you wish to go?” asked Lady 
Dunsmore, rather lugubriously, for she had had endless 
changes of governesses before Miss Thelluson’s time, 
and foresaw the same thing over again—or worse. 

-*Do not say I ‘wish’ to go. But my. brother-in-law 
requires me much, he says, and would like to have me 
as soon as you could spare me. Not a day sooner, 
though, than you find convenient. I could not bear 
Hed p roumpave been so kind; Ihave been so happy 
here.’ | 

“AsItrust you will be everywhere,” replied Lady 
Dunsmore, cordially. “ Your brother’s home—I forget 


scanty where it is.” 
a nam. He is the Reverend Bernard Rivers, the 


stilled down now from its youthful impulsiveness—that 
she knocked at the door of the morning-room where her or Beg bist 
pupil’s mother, young and beautiful, happy and beloy-| “Son to Sir Austin Rivers, of Easterham Moat House, 


who married one of the Protheroes ?”’ 

“Treally don’t know Lady Rivers’s antecedents—I 
“never can remember pedigrees,’’ replied Hannah, smil- 
ing. “But his father is certainly Sir Austin, and they 
live at the Moat House,” 

“Then I know all about them. Why did you not tell 
me before? I must have met your brother-in-law. He 
is the eldest—no, I am forgetting again—the second son, 
but takes the place of the eldest, who is of weak intel- 
lect, is he not ?” 


ed, spent the forenoon in the He rey employments that 
she called duties, and which befitted her lot in life—a 
lot as different from that of her governess as it is possi- 
ble to conceive. The two women were wide apart as 
the poles—in character, circumstances, destiny: yet 
both being good women, they had a respect, and eyen 
for one another. Hannah the countess 
excessively, and Lady Dunsmore always had for her 

overness a smile as pleasant as that she bestowed on 
she best “society.” 


“Good-morning, Miss Thelluson! Pray sitdown. I| ‘I believe so, unfortunately. He had ns tar ic fits.” 
hope nothing is amiss in the schoolroom? Mary seems} “Andisnot likely to marry. All the better for the 
working more diligently of late. Georgy and he . Iamsure I have seen him—a tall, bearded, 


are not more trou me to you than usual?” handsome young man.” 
“Indeed, I have no fault to find with either “ Rosa used to think him handsome. As to his youth, 
Blanche or Lady Lady Mary Bo gooda my 1 was about five years her senior. That would 


, and I 
1 as she can be,” returned Hannah, half uae Just my age; but men are quite young still 


y> 
amused at herself for what a week she . 
would “Women, too,I hope,” said the countess, smili 


have accepted as too natural a fact to beo - ng 
ed at all—that it never occurred to her pupil’s mamma Sasarelia net consciousness that if Debrett had not 
be it, no one would ever have imagined that she 


to she could have any other interest beyond 
that as if struck with a 


Lady Mary, Lady , and Lady Blanche, was herself fully age. Then, 
overness should arate existence of her | SU t, she eyed Miss be» iy ore A 
cierto 4 or tame sate penetrating looks of hers, a mixture of 
the shrewd woman of the world with the single- 


affairs to communicate, seemed 
“Have you ten minutes to throw 


beautiful and brilliant woman, whose interests were so | 


young aristocrats, who would haye so much in their’ 


HANNAH, 


minded, warm-hearted woman that she undoubtedly | talked, capable of so much and such varied expression, | 


was, also. F 2 

“Fam going to take a great liberty with you, Miss 
‘Thelluson,” she continued, after a pause: “but I am a 
candid person—may I say a few candid words ?” ’ 

“Certainly. And I should thank you for saying 
them.” 

“Well, then, you are still a young woman.” 

“Oh no; not young.” ; ’ 

The countess put out her pretty hand with an imper- 
ative gesture, and repeated ; 

“Yes: a young unmarried woman, and I am a ma- 
tron and a mother. May I ask, have you well consid- 
ered in every point of view the step you are about to 
take ?"’ 

“I think Ihave. That there are many difficulties, I 
know; and Iam prepared for them.” 

«“ What sort of difficulties ?” 

Hannah hesitated; but the frank, kind eyes seemed to 
compel an answer. She was so unused to sympathy 
that when it did come she could not resist it: 

“ First—I know I may speak confidentially, Lady 
Dunsmore—first, there is the Moat House. The Rivers 
family did not quite like my poor Rosa; at least, they 
wished their son to have married higher. They may not 
like me either, and they may naturally feel offended at 
his choosing his wife’s sister to live with him, instead 
of one of his own.”’ " Ps 

“He had better have chosen one of his own. 

“I think so, too, and I told him this ; but he makes 
no answer, and therefore I conclude he has good rea- 
sons for not wishing it, and for wishing me instead. 
Then I shall hold a most responsible position in his 
household, have much parish work to do, as much as 
if I were the clergyman’s wife.” 

“ He should take'a wife as soon as he can.” 

Hannah wincedamoment. “It is only six months 
since her death; and yet—and yet—Yes! I feel, with 
you, that the sooner he takes a wife the better; his need 
of help, he tells me, is very great; butin the mean time 
I must help him all I can.” 

“Tam sure you will; you are made to help people,’ 
said the countess cordially. ‘“ Butnone of these are the 
difficulties I was foreseeing.”’ 

** About my poor little niece, perhaps? You think an 
old maid can not bring up. a baby, or manage a house, 
with a man at the head of it—men being so peculiar? 
But Rosa always said her husband was the sweetest 
temper in the word.” 

«He looked so. Not gifted with overmuch strength, 
either mentally or bodily; but of a wonderfully amiable 
and affectionate nature. At least,so he struck me in 
the few times I saw him. LIonly wish I had seen more 
of him, that l now might judge better.” 

“On my account?’ said Hannah, half-amused, half- 
pleased at the unexpected kindliness. 

The countess took her hand. ‘ Will you forgive me? 
Will you believe that Ispeak purely out of my interest in 
you, and my conviction that, though you may be a 
much better woman than I, I am a wiser woman than 
you—at least, in worldly wisdom? Are you aware, my 
dear Miss Thelluson, that this is the only country in 
the world in which a lady of your age and position 
could take the step you are contemplating?” 

« Why not ?—what possible reason ?” 

“TI am sorry I have put the idea into your head, 
since it evidently has never come there. No! I am not 
sorry. Whatever you do ought to be done with your 
eyes open. Has it never occurred to you that your 
brother-in-law is really no brother, no blood relation at 
all to you; and that in every country, except England, 
a man may marry his wife’s sister ?’”’ 

Hannah drew back; a faint color rose in her cheek ; 
butt soon died out. The idea of her marrying any- 
body seemed so supremely, ridiculously impossible— 
ot her marrying Rosa’s husband painfully so. 

“It certainly did not’ occur to me,’ she answered, 
gently, “and if it had, it would have made no difference 
in my decision. Such m es being unlawful here, 
ot course he is simply my brother, and nothing more.” 

“He is not your brother,” persisted Lady Dunsmore. 
**No force of law can make him so, or make you feel as 
if he were. And, Lassure you, I who have gone about 
the world much more than you have, that I have seen 
many sad instances in which’”——~ 

But the expression of distress, and even repulsion, on 
the governess’s face made the other lady pause, 

“Well, well,” she said; “ you must have thought the 
pap well over, and it is, after all, purely your own 

air. ( 

“It is my own affair,” replied Hannah, still gently, 
but in away that would have closed the subject, had 
not the countess, with her infinite tact and good- 
breeding, dismissed it at once herself, and begun 
consulting with Miss Thelluson on the best way of 
replacing her, and the. quickest, that she might the 
sooner be free ‘* to go to that poor little baby.” 

“4nd remember,” she added, ‘‘ that on this point you 
need have no qualms. My old nurse used to say that 
any sensible woman, with a heart in her bosom, could 
manage a baby.’ 

Hannah smiled,and her happy feelings returned, so 
that she was able to listen with interest, and even amuse- 
ment to a vivid description which the clever countess 
gave of baby’s grandmother and aunts, whom she had 
met in London that season. 

“ All Easterham is terra incognita to me, Lady 
more; but I shall try not to be afraid of anything or 
anybody, and to do my best, whatever happens—a v 
commonplace sentiment; but, you see, I was always a 
comm person,” Hannah, x 

“In which case you would never have found it out,” 

Be peep pier ap epee Repl gk 

; an 
other topics than the children. Now, having both an 
aptitude and aloye for the study of character, she found 
herself unawares in that grave, still, refined- 
re oa woman, who, though perhaps, aa she said, a 
tle commonplace when in repose, was, when she 


both of feature and gesture—for there is a language of | 
motion quite as plain as the language of form, and of | 
the two perhaps it is the most attractive. 

She said to herself, this brilliant little lady, who had 
seen so much of life—of aristocratic life especially, and 
of the terrible human passions that seethe and boil un- 
der the smooth surface of elegant idleness—she said to 
herself, ‘“‘ That face has a story in it.’ 

Yes, Miss Thelluson had had her story, early told and 
quickly ended ; but it had colored her whole life, for 
all that. 

She had no brothers ; but she had an orphan cousin, 
of whom she was very fond. As childish playfellows, 
the two always said they would marry one another, 
which everybody laughed at as an excellent joke, until 
it grew into earnest. Then Hannah’s father, an emi- 
nent physician, interfered. There was consumption in 
the family, and the young man had already shown 
ominous symptoms of it. His marrying anybody was 
unwise ; his marrying a first cousin absolute insanity. 
Dr. Thelluson, much as he blamed himself for allowing 
the young people every chance of falling in love, when 
it was most imprudent for them to marry, was yet too 
good a man frantically to shut the stable door after the 
steed was stolen, and to overstrain parental authority 
to cruelty. He did not forbid the marriage, but he 
remonstrated against it, both as a father and a phy- 
sician, in the strongest manner, and worked so much 
upon Hannah’s feelings, that she consented to be 
separated entirely from her cousin for three years, 
until she came of age, Her reason told her that was no 
unfair test of so youthful an attachment. Her father’s 
secret hope was that the test might fail, the affection 
wear away, and the union, which, though sanctioned 
by law and custom, he believed nature totally disap- 
proved of, might never come about. 

It never did. Long before the three years were 
ended, young Thelluson died at Madeira of the family 
disease. Hannah restored her betrothal ring to her 
finger, saying calmly, “I am married now,” and 
seemed to bear her sorrow quietly enough at first. But 
the quietness grew into a stupor of despair, ending in 
that state of mind almost akin to madness, in which 
one dwells hopelessly and agonizingly upon what might 
have been; for some people were cruel enough to hint 
that a wife’s care cm ge have lengthened her lover’s 
life, and that his grief for Hannah's loss accelerated his 
fatal disease.. Many a time when her father looked at 
her he almost wished he had let the hapless cousin 
marry—running all risks for themselves or their pos- 
sible children. But all his lifethe physician had held 
the doctrine that hereditary taint, physical or moral, 
constitutes a ones hinderance to marriage than any 
social bar. He had acted according to his faith, and he 
was not shaken from it because he had so keenly suf- 
fered for it. 

After a time Hannah’s sorrow wore itself out, or was 
blotted out by others following—her father’s death, and 
the, dispersion of the family. There was no mother 
living; but there were three sisters at first, then two, 
then only one—her quiet, solitary self. For her great 
grief had left upon her an ineffaceable impression—not 
exactly of melancholy, but of exceeding quietness and 
settled loneliness of heart. She said to herself, “I 
never can suffer more than I have suffered;” and 
thenceforward all vicissitudes of fate became level to 
her—at least she thought so then. 

Such was her story. It had never been very public, 
and nobody ever talked of it or knew it now. Lady 
Dunsmore had not the least idea of it, or she would 
not have ended their conyersation as she did. 

“Good-by now, and remember you have my best 
wishes—aye, even if you marry your brother-in-law. 
Tt is not nearly so bad as marrying your cousin. But I 
beg your pardon; my tongue runs away with me. All 
I mean to say, seriously, is that, my husband being one 
of those who uphold the bill for legalizing such marri- 
ages, Iam well up on the subject, and we both earnest- 
ly hope they will be legalized in time.’ 

“ Whether or not, if cannot concern me,” said Miss 
Thelluson, gently. 

“The remedyin 


of ® wrong concerns everybody a 
little—at least I think so. How society can forbid a 
man’s marrying his wife’s sister, who is no blood rela- 
tion at all, and yet allow him to marry his cousin—a 
proceeding generally unwise, and sometimes absolutely 
wicked—I cannot imagine. But forgive me again; I 
speak earnestly, for I feel earnestly.’ 

“Tam sure of it,” said Miss Thelluson. 

She was a little paler than usual; but that was all ; 
and when she had parted, quite affectionately, from her 
pupils’ mother, she went and sat in her own little room 
as quiet as ever, except that she once or twice turned 
round on her third finger its familiar ring, the great red 
carbuncle, like a drop of blood, that had belonged to her 
cousin Arthur. 

“ What a fancy of the countess’s, to call me ‘ young,’ 
and suggest my marrying !”’ thought she, with a faint, 
sadsmile. “No, Ishall never marry anybody; and there- 
fore it is kind of heaven thus to make a home for 
me, and, above all, to send me achild. A child of my 
very own, almost ; for she will never remember any 
mother but me. HowI wish she might call memother! 
However, that would not do,  peeaps. I must be con- 

‘auntie.’ But I shall have her all to myself, 
nevertheless, and perhaps Mr. Rivers may marry again, 
peeking! Pb wbgeclog ON Bhetas BO Di to me. 
Only to think, me with a child !—a little th 
after me and laughing in my face ; a big growing 
up beside me ; a grown-up daughter to comfort my ol 
age—oh, what a happy woman I should be!” 

So pondered she—this lonely governess, this “old 
maid,’’ whose love-dreams were jong | ‘o vanished; and 
began unawares to let the fact slip chind her and look 

an 
that tiny ship—she that had t 


forward to the future; 
put to sea. —to set her empty heart, with all its 
capacity of loving, upon what? A baby six months old! 


tent wit! 


CHAPTER II. 


A HOUSE ona hill. It has its advantages, and its dis- 
advantages. It is hard to climb to, and harder to de- 
scend from. Everywhere round about° you may see 
from it; but then everybody round about can see you- 
It is like the city set ona hill, it cannot be hid. Its 
light shines far: but then the blacker is its darkness. 
However, one need not carry out the metaphor, which 
speaks for itself. 

Hannah Thelluson’s ideal of a house had always been 
ahouse onahill. She had a curious dislike to living, 
either physically or morally, upon low ground. She 
wanted plenty of breathing-room: space around her 
and over her: freedom to look abroad on the earth and 
up to the sky, And, though her nature was neither am- 
bitious nor overbearing, she experienced even yet a 
childish delight in getting to the top of things, in sur- 
mounting and looking down upon difficulties, and in 
feeling that there was nothing beyond her—nothing un- 
conquered between herself and the sky. At least, that 
is the nearest description ofa sentiment that was quite 
indescribable, and yet asreal as intangible fancies often 
are. 

Therefore it had given her a certain sensation of pleas- 
ure to hear that Mr. Rivers had removed from his house 
in the village, the associations of which he found it im- 
hae to bear, to another on the top of Easterham 

ill, or Down, asit was generally called, being a high 
open space, breezy and bright. On it he was building a 
few cottages—a cottage convalescent hospital he meant 
it to be—in memory of his late wife. 

“T had planned a marble monument,” he wrote to 
Hannah, ‘‘a recumbent figure of herself; life-size, with 
two angels watching at the head and foot. But I found 
this‘ would cost nearly as much as the cottage, and it 
struck me that Rosa would have liked something that 
was not only a memorial of the dead, but a blessing to 
the living.” 

Hanna! ‘eed with him, and that little circumstance 
gave her a favorable impression of her brother-in-law. 
She was also touched by the minute arrangements he 
had made for her journey, a rather long one, and her re- 
ception atits end. Some of his plans failed—he was 
not able to meet her himself, being sent for suddenly 
to the Moat Honse—but the thoughtful kindness re- 
mained, and Miss Thelluson was grateful. 

She wound slowly up the hillin her brother-in-law’s 
comfortable carriage, and descended at his door, the 
door of a much grander house than she expected—till 
she remembered that since Rosa’s death Mr. River's in- 
come had been doubled by succeeding to the fortune of 
a maternal uncle. With him wealth accumulated upon 
wealth, as it seems to do with some people; perhaps, 
alas! as a Lparpngttis, jg against happiness. 

Miss Thelluson asked herself this question, in a sad 
kind of way, when she entered the handsome modern 
house—very modern it seemed to her, who had been 
living in old castles these three years, and very luxuri- 
ous too. She wondered much whether she should feel 
at home here ; able to be happy herself, or make the 
widower happy—the forlorn man, who had every bless- 
ing in life except the crowning one of all, a good wife : 
the “ gift that cometh from the Lord.” Was this worse 
or better for him ? He had had it, and it had been taken 
away. Hannah thought, with a compassion for the liv- 
ing that almost lessened her grief for the dead, how 
desolate he must often feel, sitting down to his solitary 
meals, wandering through his empty garden—Rosa had 
80 loved a garden—and back again to his silent room. 
How he must miss his wife at every step, in everything 
about him. Aloss sharper even than that one—the 
sharpness. of which she knew so well. But then, she 
and Arthur had never been married, 

“T must try and help him as much as I can—my poor 
brother-in-law |’’ thought she to herself, as she came 
into the dreary house; all the more dreary because it 
was such a handsome house ; and then she thought no 
more either of it or its master. For did it not contain 
what was infinitely more interesting to her—the baby ? 

Some people will smile at what I am going to say: 
and yet it is truth—a truth always solemn, sometimes 
rather sad likewise, There are women in whom 
mother-loye is less an instinct or an affection than an 
actual passion—as strong as, sometimes even stronger 
than, the piggion of love itself; to whom the mere 
though of little hands and little Pe jally 
“my little hands, my little feet,” in that fond appro- 
priation with which one poet-mother puts it—gives a 
thrill of ecstacy as keen as any loye-dreams. This, 
whether or not they have children of their own; often, 


Upon this the slatternly girl led the way up a steep 


ory = the nursery. It was MBs f low, gloomy 9g ag 
Ww struck ¢ on en even in summer, 
its only window 1 northeast, and was ahaded by 


an overhanging tree. It had in peeana te close 
nursery atnstentiens of the old school, whose chiefest 
, smoth: ie . 


horror seemed to be fresh air. Surless dull 
and cold, it was the last in the w for any 
young lif to grow np in. t cast a weight eyen x 
grown woman, who loved light and air, and would 
never, either physically or mentally, r walk im 
oom, 
Miss Thelluson contemplated eany, that small pale 
effigy of @ child, which Iny iu the little crib, with the 


. 


“T shall be 


ay to her own room. 
fighting for ; an 


with her usual neatness, ps 
With ber news peatnaes, bot 


last evening light slanting across it through a carelessly 
drawn curtain. It lay, notin the lovely attitudes that 
sleeping children often assume, but flat upon its back, 
its arms stretched out cruciform, and its tiny feet ex- 
tended straight out, almost like a dead child. There 
was neither roundness nor coloring in the face, and 
very little beauty. Only a certain pathetic peace, not 
unlike the peace of death. 

“Don’t touch her,’’ whispered Miss Thelluson, as 
the nurse was proceeding roughly to take up her 
charge. “ Neyer disturb a sleeping child. I will wait 
till to-morrow.” 

And she stood and looked at it—this sole relic of poor 
Rosa; this tiny creature, which was all that was left of 
the Thelluson race, notable and honorable in its day, 
though long dwindled down into poverty and ob- 
security. 

As she looked; there came into Hannah’s heart that 


something—mothers say they feel it at theinstant when | 
God makes them living mothers of a living babe ; and | 


perhaps He puts it into the hearts of other women, not 
mothers at-all, in solemn, exceptional cases, and for 
holy ends—that passionate instinct of protection, ‘ten- 
derness, patience, self-denial—of giving everything and 
expecting nothing back, which constitutes the true 
ideal of maternity. She did not lift the child; she 
would not allow herself even to kiss its little curled-up 
fingers, for fear of waking it; but she consecrated her- 
self to it from that moment—as only women and mothers 
can, and do, ; 

Nurse, who disliked her authority being set aside, ap- 
proached again, .‘‘Never mind touching it, miss; we 
often do, It only cries a bit, and goes off to sleep 
again.” 

But Hannah held her arm. ‘‘No, no!” she said, 
rather sharply: ‘(I will not have the child disturbed. I 
ean wait. itis m2 child.’’ ' 

And she sat down on the rocking-chair by the crib 


side with the air of one who knew her own rights, and | ure to take some observation of her brother-in-law. He | 


was determined tohave them. All her nervous doubt 
of herself, her hesitation and timidity, vanished 
together ; the sight before her seemed to make her 
strong—strong as the weakest creatures are when the 
maternal instinct comes into them. 
and forever henceforth, Hannah felt that she could have 
fought like any wild beast for the sake of that little 
helpless babe. ; 

She sat a long while beside it; long enough to take in 
pretty clearly the aspect of things around her. Though 
she was ap old maid, or considered herself so, she had 
had a good deal of experience of family life in the 
various nurseries of friends and employers; upon which 
her strong common-sense and quick observation had 
made many internal comments. She detected at once 
here that mournful lack of the mother’s eye and hand; 
the mother’s care and delight in making all things 
orderly and beautiful for the opening intelli- 
gence of her darling. It was quite enough to 
look around the room to feel sure that the 
little slseper before her was nobody’s - darling. 
Cared for, of course, up to a certain extent, in a 
stupid, mechanical way ; but there was nobody to take 
up, with full heart, the burden of motherhood, and do 
the utmost for the little human being who, physiolo- 
gists say, bears, in body and soul, the impress of its first 
two years of life with it to the grave. 

“And this duty falls to me ; God has given it to me,” 
said Hannah Thelluson to herself. And without a mo- 
ment’s questioning, or considering how far the labor 
might outweigh the reward, or indeed whether the re- 
ward would ever come at all, she added solemnly, 
“Thank God !” 

“T shall be here again before bedtime,” said she aloud 
to the nurse as she rose. 

“You can’t, miss,’ returned the woman, evidently 
bent on resistance, “I always goes to bed early, and I 
locks my nursery door after I’ve gone to bed.” 


“That will not do,” said Miss Thelluson. “I am 


"baby’s aunt, as you know, and her father has given 


her into my charge. The nursery door must never be 
locked against me, day or night. Where is the key?” 
She took it out of the door and put it in her pocket, the 
nurse org Abe utterly astonished to say a word. 
gues k here again punctually at half-past 
“My first battle!’’ she thought, sighing as she went 
She was not fond of battles ; 
, she could fight—when there was something worth 
even her half-hour in the wid- 
ower’s household was sufficient to show her that the 
tmistress of it would require to have eyes like Argue, 
and a heart as firm asarock. This was natural ; like 
Fibbiepear else, quite natural: but it was not the less 
hard, and it did not make her home-coming to the house 
on the hill more cheerful. 
It was a new house comparatively and pet Svea 
about it was new. Nothing could be more differen 
from the old-fashioned stateliness in which she had liyed 
at Lord Dunsmore’s.. But then there she was a stran- 
‘ger; this was home. She glanced pet the housein 
passing, and tried'to admire it, for it was her brother-in- 
aw’s own property, only lately bought. Not that he 
liked it—he had told her mournfully that he neither 
liked nor disliked anything much now—but it was the 


most 8 hy he could find. 
She went owe to the zarden, and wept outa heartful 
of fears in the last gleam of the twilight, then she 
came back and sed for the seven o'clock dinner, 
for which the maid, who appeared at the door, sayin 
she had been specially ordered to attend on Miss Thell- 
nson, told her Mr. Rivers was sure to return. 
ety rst time eee lig ‘has r Bi od to a 
rep ite dinner, e poor mistress died.” 
Tait, too, wae 6 trial. nnah descended, attired 
n. the thorough middle- 
aged e that she already assumed, there 
though they her a vision of poor Rosa, the last time, 
thon; 
er 


y little know it was the last, that she ran into 
'8 room just before dinner ;' all in white, her 


At the moment, 


HANNAH. 


round rosy arms and neck gleaming under the thin 
muslin, so happy herself, and brightening all around 
her with her loving, lovesome ways. And now, a mile 
distant, Rosa slept under the daisies. How did her hus- 
band endure the thought ? 

With one great sob Hannah smothered down these 
remembrances. They would make the approaching 
meeting more than painful—intolerable. She felt as if 
the first minute she looked into her brother-in-law’s 
face and grasped his hand, both would assuredly break 
down, although over both had grown the outside com- 
posure of a six-months’-old sorrow. 

He himself seemed in dread of a “scene,” and watch- 
ful to avoid it, for instead of meeting her in the draw- 
| ing-room, she found him waiting for her at the stair- 
| foot, under the safe shelter of all the servant's eyes. 

‘*Tam late,” hesaid. ‘‘I must apologize.” 

Then they shook hands. Mr. Rivers’s hand was trem- 
bling, and very cold, but that was all. He said nothing 
more, and led her at once into the dining-room. 

In such circumstances how dreadful sometimes are 
little things—the little things that unconsciously crop 
| up, stinging like poisoned arrows. 
Hannah recalled it long afterward, and so did others— 
dwelling malignly upon the innocent, publicly uttered, 
kindly words. 

The table had been laid for two persons, master and 
| mistress, and the butler held for Miss Thelluson the 
; mistress’s chair. Struck with a sudden pang, she hesi- 
| tated—glanced toward Mr. Rivers. : 
| “Take it,’’ he said, in a smothered kind of voice: “it 
| is your place now. T’hope you will keep it always.”’ 

So she sat down in Rosa’s seat; with Rosa’s husband 
opposite. How terrible for him to see another tace in 
| the room of that dear, lovely one, over whom the coffin- 
lidhad closed! It was her duty, and she went through 
it; but she felt all dinner-time as if sitting upon thorns. 
During the safe formalities of the meal she had leis- 


| was greatly altered. There had passed over him that 
| great blow—the first grief of a lifetime; and it had 
| Struck him down as a man of naturally buoyant temper- 
ament usually is struck by any severe Soe aes vet 
under it utterly. Even as sometimes those whom in ful 
health disease has smitten die quicker than those who 
have been long inured to sickness and suffering. 
| His sister-in-law obseryed him compassionately but 
sharply; more sharply than she had ever done before. 
The marriage haying been all settled without her, she 
had no! tocriticise but to accept him as Rosa’s choice, 
; and had actually only seen him twice—on' the wedding- 
day and the one brief visit afterward, She had noticed 
him little, until now. But now, when they were to live 
together as brother and sister, when he expected her to 
be his friend and companion, daily and hourly, to soothe 
him and sympathize with him, put up with all his 
moods and humors, consult him on all domestic mat- 
ters, and, in short, stand to him in the closest relation 
that any woman can stand to any man, unless she is his 
mother or his wife, the case was altered. It behooved 
her to find out, as speedily as possible, what sort of man 
Mr. Rivers was. 

He had a handsome face, and yet—this “ yet ’’ is not so 
unfair as it seems—it was likewise a good face, full of feel- 
ing and expression; a little feminine, perhaps—he was 
| like his mother, the first Lady Rivers, who had been a 

very beautiful woman; and once Hannah had thought 
it boyishly bright—too bright to interest her much, 
' but it was not so now. The sunshine had all gone out 
of it, yet it had not attained the composed dignity of 
grief. Irritable, restless, gloomy, morbid, he seemed in 
that condition into which a naturally good-natured man 
is prone to fall when some great shock has overset his 
balance, and made him the exact opposite of what he 
once was—hating everything and everybody about him, 
and‘himself most of all. 
Hannah sighed as she listened, though trying not to 
listen, to his fault-finding with the servants, some- 


times sotto voce, sometimes barely. restrained by his 
lingering sense of right from breaking out into actual 
anger—he who was, Rosa used to assert, the sweetest 
tempered man, the most perfect gentleman in all the 
world. Yet even his crossness was pathetic—like the 
naughtiness of a sick child, who does not know what is 
the matter with him. Hannah felt sorry for him. She 
longed to make excuse for those domestic delinquen- 
cies, and tell him she would soon put all right, as she 
knew she could, haying been her father’s housekeeper 
ever since she was a girl of sixteen. . 

She was bold enough faintly to hint this when they 
gor ite the drawing-room, where some trivial neglect 

annoyed him excessively, much more than it de- 
served, and she offered to rectify it. 

“Will you really? Will you take all these common 
household cares upon yourself?” 

“Tt is a woman's business, and I like it.” : 

“ So she used to say, She used constantly to be long- 
ing for you, and telling me how comfortable everything 
Bing when her sister was housekeeper at home. She— 
she ”*— : ; ‘ 

It was the first 4ime the desolate man had ventured 
off the safe track of commonplace conversation, and 
though he only spoke of Rosa as “she’’—it seemed 
mpossible to him to call her by her name—the mere 
reference to his dead wife was more than he could bear. 
All the flood-gates of his grief burst open. t 
““Tsn’t this a change!—a terrible, terrible change!” 
he cried, looking up to Hannah with anguish in his 
eyes, A child’s. anguish could not have been more 
ap ,, more utterly undisguised. And, sitting 
down, he covered his face with his hands, and wept— 
also like a child. tat 
_. Hannah wept too, not with such a passionate aban- 
donment ; it was against her nature, woman though 
she was. Her own long-past sorrow, which she fancied, 
most resembled his, and had first drawn her to him 
with a strange sympathy, had been a grief totally silent. 
From the day ot Arthur’s death she never mentioned 
her cousin’s name. Consolation she had never asked 


_—— ee mies 


There was one— | 


or received from any human being—this sort of afflic- 
tion could not be comforted. Therefore she scarcely 
understood, at first, how Bernard Rivers, when the seal 
was once broken, poured out the whole story of his loss 
in a continuous stream. Foran hour or more he sat 
beside her, talking of Rosa’s illness and death, and all 
he had suffered; then going over and over again, with 
a morbid intensity, his brief, happy married life; ap- 
parently finding in this overflow of heart the utmost 
relief, and even alleviation. 

Hannah listened, somewhat surprised, but still she 
listened. The man and the woman were as unlike as 
they well could be ; yet, thus thrown together—bound 
together, as it were, by the link of a common grief, 
their very dissimilarity, and the necessity it involved 
of each making allowances for, and striving heartily 
not to misjudge the other, produced a certain mutual 
interest, which made even their first sad evening not 
quite so sad asit might have been. 

After a while Hannah tried to lure Mr. Rivers out of 
his absorbing and pitiably self-absorbed grief into a 
few practical matters; for’ she was anxious to get as clear 
an idea as she could of her own duties in the house- 
hold and the parish. Her duties only; her position and 
her rights—if she had any—would, she knew, fall into 
their fitting places by and by. 

“Yes, I have a large income,” said Mr. Rivers, sigh- 
ing. “Far too large forme and that poor little baby. 
She would have enjoyed it, and spent it wisely and well. 
You shall spend it instead. You shall haveas much 
money as you want, weekly or monthly; just as she 
had. Oh, how clever she was! how she used to bring 
me her books to reckon over, and make such fun out of 
them, and tall into such pretty despair if they were the 
least bit wrong. My own Rosa! My merry, happy 
wife!—yes, I know I made herhappy! She told me so— 
almost hér last words.” 
| ‘Thank God for that.” 

“Tdo.”’ 

Hannah tried to put into the heart-stricken man the 
belief—essentially a woman’s—that a perfect love, even 
when lost, is still an eternal possession—a pain so sacred 
that its deep peace often grows into absolute content. 
But he did not seem to understand this at all. His 
present loss—the continually aching want—the daily 
eraving for love and help and sympathy—these were all 
he felt, and felt with a keenness indescribable. How 
could the one ever be filled up and the other supplied ? 

Hannah could not tell. She grew frightened at the 
responsibility she had undertaken. A kind of hope- 
lessness came over her; she almost wished herself 
safe back again in the quiet school-room with her little 
Ladies Dacre. There, atleast, she knewall her duties, 
and could fullfil them; here they already seemed so 
complicated that how she should first get them clear, 
and then perform them, was more than she knew. 
However, it was not her way to meet evils beforehand, 
or to try and put more than the day’s work into the 
day. She was old enough to have ceased to struggle 
after the impossible. 

So she sat watching, with a pity almost motherly, 
the desolate man, with whom, it seemed, fora time at 
least, her lot was cast; inwardly praying that she 
might have strength to do her duty by him, and secretly 
hoping that it might not be forlong; that his grief, by 
its very wildness, might wear itself out, and the second 
marriage, which Lady Dunsmore had prognosticated as 
the best thing which could happen to him, might 
gradually come about. 

“‘Rosa would haye wished it—even Rosa,” the sister 
thought, choking down a not unnatural pang, “ could 
| she see him as I see him now.” 

It was arelief to catch an excuse for a few minutes’ 
absence ; she took out her watch, and told her brother- 
in-law it was time to go up to the nursery. 

“Nurse does notlike it; Isee that; but still I must 

|} go. Every night before I'sleep I must take my latest 
peep at baby.’ 

“Ah, that reminds me—I haye never asked you what 
you think of baby. I don’t know how it is—I fear you 
will think me very wicked,” added the widower, sighing, 
“but I cannot take the interest I ought to take in that 

| poor child. Isuppose men don’t care for babies—not at 
first—and then her birth cost me so much.” 

“It was God's will things would be thus,” answered 
Hanah, gravely. “It should not make you dislike 
your child—Rosa’s child.” 

* God forbid !—only that I cannot feel as I ought to 
feel toward the poor little thing.” 

“You will in time.” And Hannah tried to draw a pic- 
ture such as might touch =. father’s heart—of his wee 

rl toddling after him, his big girl taking his hand, and 

eginping to ask him questions, his sweet, grown-up 
girl becoming his housekeeper, companion, and friend. 

‘Mr. Rivers only shook his head. “Ah, but that is a 
long time to wait. I want a friend and companion now. 

How arn L-to get through these long, lonely years ?”’ 
“God will help you,’ said Hannah, solemnly, and 
then felt half ashamed, remembering she was preaching 
toaclergyman. But he was‘a man, too, with allaman’s. 
weakness, every one of which she was sure to find out 
ere long. Even already she had found out a good many. 
‘Evidently he was of a warm, impulsive, affectionate na- 
ture, sure to lay tipon her’all his burdens. She would 
have the usual lot of sisters, to’ share most of the cares 
and responsibilities of a wite, without a wife’s blessings 
or # wife’s love.” rae : 

‘“T must gonow: Good-night,’’ she said. ‘ 

*Good-night? “Nay, surely you ‘are coming back to 
me again? You don’t know what a relief it has been to 

talk to you. You cannot tell how terrible to me are 
these long, lonely evenings.” 60 lilw = 

A moan, to Hannah imcomprehensible. . For her soli- 
tude had no terror—had never had. | In early youth she 
would sit and dream for hours of ‘the future—a future 
which never came. Now she had done coumanenee 

the present sufficed her—and the past. She liked thin! 
ing of her dear ones living, her still dearer ones ‘dead 
‘and found in: their peaceful, unseen companionship all 


she required. Never was there a person less dependent 
on outward society. And yet when she had it she 
rather enjoyed it—only she never craved after it, nor 
was it any necessity of her existence. On such women, 
who themselves can stand alone, others always come 
and lean—men especially. 

As Miss Thelluson quitted him, Mr. Rivers looked 
after her with those restless, miserable eyes of his, from 
which the light of happiness seemed fled forever, 

“Pray come back soon,” he said, imploringly. “I do 
so hate my own company.” 

“Poor man! How sad it would be if we women felt 
the same!” thought Hannah. And she, who understood, 
an. conld endure, not only solitude, but sorrow, took 
some comiort to herself—a little more, also, in the hope 
of imparting comfort. ; 

A child asleep! Painters draw it; poets sing about it. 
Yet the root of its mystery remains a mystery still. 
About it seem to float the secrets of earth and heaven— 
life aud death; whence we come and whither we go; 
what God does with and in us, and what He expects us 
to do for ourselves. It is as if, while we gaze, we could 
catch, drifting past us, afew threads of that wonderful 
wed, which, in its entirety, He holds solely in His own 

ands. 

Hannah .Thelluson looked on this sleeper of six 
months old with a feeling of not merely tenderness, but 
awe. ‘She listened to the soft breathing—which might 
haye to draw its last, sigh—who knows ’—perhaps 
eighty years hence, when she and all her generation 
were dead, buried, and forgotten. The solemnity of the 
charge she had undertaken came upon her tenfold.. She 
stood in the empty nursery, apparently left deserted 
for hours, for the fire was out, and the candle flickered 
in its socket. Strange shadows came and went; among 
them one might almost imagine’ human shapes—per- 
haps the dead mother gliding in to look at her lonely 
child. Even as in some old ballad about a cruel step- 
mother 


“The nicht was lang and the bairnies erat, 
Their mither she under the mools heard that, 


“Sho washed the tane. and buskit her fair, 
She kamed and plaited the tither’s hair,” 


and then reproached the new wife, saying—the words 
eame vividly back upon Hannah’s mind: 


“Tleft ye candles and groff wax-light— 
My bairnies sleep i? the mirk 0 night, 


* > A 
“T lelt ye mony braw bolsters blae— — 
My -bairnies ligg i? the bare strae.” 


A notion pathetic in its very extravagance, To Hannah 
Thelluson it scarcely seemed wonderful that any mother 
should rise up from “ under the mools,” and come thus 
to the rescue of her children. 

“Oh, if this baby’s father ever brings home a strange 
woman to be unkind to her, what shall Ido? Anything, 
I think, however desperate. Rosa, my poor Rosa, you 
may rest in peace. God do so to me, and more also, as 
the Bible says, if ever I forsake your child.” 

While she spoke, half aloud, there was a tap at the 
door. 

*“Come in, nurse.” 

But it was not the nurse; it was the father. 

“T could not rest. I thought I would come, too. 
‘They never let me look at baby.” ° 

“Look then. Isn’t she sweet? See how her little 
fingers curl round her papa’s hand already.” 

Mr. Rivers bent oyer the crib—not unmoved, 

“My poor little girl! Do you think, Aunt Hannah, 
that she will ever be fond of me?” 
“Tam sure she will.” 
“Then I shall be fond of her.” 
Hannah smiled at the deduction. It was not her no- 
tion of loying—especially loving a child. She had had 
enough to do with children to feel keenly the truth 
that, mostly, one thas to give all and expect noth- 
ne t least, for many years. Butit was useless to sa: 

t » 


or to put any higher ideal of paternal affection 
into the young father’s head. He was so completely a 
young man still, she said to herself, and felt almost old 
enough, and experienced enough, to be his mother. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Rivers seemed much affected by 
the sight of his child, evidently rather a rare occur- 
rence. 

“T think she is growing prettier,” he said, “ Any 
how, she looks yet! eaceful and sweet. Ishould like 
to take her and cuddle her, only she would wake and 
scream.” ; 

“T am afraid she would,” said Hannah, smiling. 
“You had better go away. See, there comes nurse.” 

—Who entered in somewhat indignant astonishment, 
at finding not only Miss Thelluson, but Mr. Rivers, 
intruding on her domains, Whereupon the latter, with 
true masculine cowardice, disappeared at once. 

But when Aunt Hannah—who accepted gladly the 
welcome name—rejoined him in the drawing-room, she 
found him pacing to and fro with agitated steps. 

“Come in, sister, my good sister. Tell me you don’t 
think me such a brute as I have been saying to myself 
Tam. Else why should that woman have thought it so 
extraordinary—my coming to look at my own child? 
But I do not mean to bea brute. Iam only a miser- 
able man, indifferent to everything in this mortal 
world. Tell me shall I ever get out of this wretched 
ae 3 mind? Shall I ever be able to endure my life 

gain 2” } 

What could Hannah say? or would there be any good 
in saying it ? or must each find out the lesson for itself ? 

fear so. Should she—as, with the strange want of 
reticence which men sometimes exhibit much more 
than we women, he poured forth the anguish of his life 
—open to him that long-hidden and now healed, though 
never-forgotten, woe of hers? But no! she could not. 
It was too sacred. All she found possible was gently to 
lead him back to their old subject of talk—common- 
place, practical things—the daily interests and duties 
by which, as a clergyman, he was necessarily sur- 
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.jealousies; but the secret heart-burnings that arise | back again !—just for one week, oneday! But she never 
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rounded, and out of which he might take some. com- | hastily. “In truth, my people live too much a life of 
fort. She was sure he might if ha chose; she told him | society to trouble themselves about domestic concerns: 
so. ? f especially babies. They scarcely ever see Rosie; and 
“Oh, no,”’ he said, bitterly, ‘‘Comfortin vain. Iam | when they do they always moan over her—say what a 
a broken-down man. I shall never be of any good to | pity it is she wasn’t a boy, and that she is so delicate 
anybody! But you will take care of my house and my | she will never be reared. But, please God, they may be 
child. Dojust as you fancy. Have everything your mistaken.’’ 
own. way.” “They shall,” said Hannah, between her teeth, feeling 
“In one thing I should like to have at once my own} that, if she could so bargain with Providence, she 
way,’’ said she rushing desperately upon a subject | would gladly exchange ten or twenty years of her own 
which she had been resolving on all the evening. ‘I | pale life for that little life just beginning, the destiny 
want to change rooms with baby.” of which none could foresee. 
“Why? Is not yours comfortable? Those horrid Mr. Rivers went on talking. 
servants of mine!. I desired them to give you the | to him to talk. 
pleasantest room in the house.” “Of course, my father and they all would have liked 
“So it is; and for that very reason baby ought to haye | a boy best. My eldest brother, you are aware—well poor 
it.. A delicate child like her ‘should live in sunshine, | fellow, he grows worse instead of better. None of us ever 
physically and morally, all day long. The nursery only | see him now. I shall be the last of my name. Aname 
catches the sun for an hour in the day.” ’ which has descended in an unbroken line, they say, for 
“How can you tell, when you have not been twelve | centuries. We are supposed to have been De la Riviere, 
hours in the house ?” and to have come over with William the Conqueror. 
She touched the tiny compass which hung at her | Not that I care much for this sort of thing.” 
watch-chain. And yet he looked asif he did a little, and; standing 
“What a capital idea! What a very sensible woman | by his fireside, tall and handsome, with his regular 
you must be?’’ And Mr. Rivers smiled for the first | Norman features, and well-knit Norman frame, he was 
time that evening. Miss Thelluson smiled too. not an unworthy representative of a race which must 
“What would become of a,governess if she were not | have had sufficient elements of greatness, physical 
sensible? Then I may have my way?’ and moral, to be able to keep itself out of obscurity all 
“Of course! Only—what shall I say to grand-| these centuries. : 
mamma? She chose the nursery, and was quite con- “Tam rather Whiggish myself; but Sir Austin is a 
tent with it,” Tory of the old school, and has certain crotchets about 
*‘ Grandmamma is probably one of the old school, to| keeping up the family, Things are just alittle hard 
whom light and air were quite unnecessary luxuries— | for my father.” . 
nay, rather annoyances.” “What is hard? I beg your pardon—I am afraid T 
“ Yet the old school brought up their children to be | was not paying much attention te what you said just 
as healthy as ours.” then. I thought (Hannah laughed and blushed a little) 
“Because they were probably stronger than ours: | —I thought I heard the baby.” ‘ 
we have to pay for the errors of a. prior generation ; or Mr. Rivers laughed, too. 
else the strong ones only lived, the weakly were killed “The baby will be Aunt tng idol, Isee. ‘Don’t 


It seemed such a relief 


off pretty fast. ButI beg your pardon. You set me on | spoil her, that is all. Grandm ais always warning 
my hobby—a goyerness’s hobby—the bringing up of | me that she must not be spoiled.” 
the new generation, Besides, you know the proyerb| Then, seeing the same ominous flash in Miss Thellu- 
about the perfectness of old bachelors’ wives and old | son’s eye, he added: ; 
maids’ children.” “Nay! nay! you shall have Rosie all to yourself, 
“You are not like an old maid, and still less like a | never fear. Iam only too thankful to get you here. I 
governess.”” He meant this for a compliment, but it | hope you will make yourself happy. Paneeve for me 
was not accepted as such. my fragile little flower, my only child, and I will bless 
“ Nevertheless, Iam both,” answered Miss Thelluson, | you all my days.” f 
gravely. “Nor am I ashamed of it either.’ Hannah silently extended her hand: her brother-in- 
“ Certainly not ; there is nothing to be ashamed of,” | law grasped it warmly, ‘Tears stood in both their eyes, 
said Mr. Rivers, coloring. He could not bear in the | but still, the worst of this meeting was over. They had 
smallest degree to hurt people’s feelings, and had pain- | reached the point when they could talk calmly of or- 
fully sensitive feelings of hisown. Then came an awk- | dinary things, and consult voueNee over the mother- 
ward pause, after which conversation flagged to a con- less child, who was now first object to both. Ana 
siderable degrée. though, whether the widower felt it or not, Hannah still 
Hannah began to think, what in ‘the wide ‘world | felt poor Rosa’s continual presence, as it were; heard 
should she do if she and her brother-in-law had thus to | her merry voice in pauses of conversation: saw the 
sit opposite to one another, evening after evening, | shadow of her dainty little form standing by her hus- 
through the. long winter’s nights, thrown exclusively | band’s side—these remembrances she knew were mor- 
upon each other’s society, bound to be mutually agree- | bid, and not to be encouraged. They would fade, and 
able, or, at any rate, not disagreeable, yet’ lacking the | they ought to fade, gradually and painlessly, in the 
freedom that exists between husband and wife, or bro- | busy anxieties of real life. Which of us, in dying, would 
ther and sister who have grown up together, | wish it to be otherwise? Would we choose to be toour 
and been used to one anotlier all their lives. It | beloved a perpetually aching grief, or tender, holy 
was a position equally difficult and anomalots.| memory? I think, the latter. Hannah, who knew 
She wished she had known’ Mr. Rivers more in- | something about sorrow, thought so too. 
timately during Rosa’s lifetime ; yet this would “Good-night,” she said, rising, not regretfully, the 
have availed her little, for even that intimacy would | instant the clock struck ten. ‘I am an early bird, night 
necessarily have been limited. A reticent woman! and morning, Shall yon object to that? No honsa 
never, under any circumstances, cares to be very | goes well unless the mistress is early in the morning.” 
familiar with another woman’s husband, evén though The moment she had said the word she would have 
he be the husband of her own sister. She may like | given anything to unsay it. That sweet, dead mistress, 
him sincerely, he may be to her a most true and affec-| who used to come fluttering down stairs like a white 
tionate friend, but to have his constant exclusive | bird, with a face fresh as a rose—would the time ever 
society, day after day and evening after evening, she | come when her husband had forgotten her ? ; 
would either find extremely irksome—or, if she did not Not now, at any rate. “ Yes,” he answered, with evi- 
—God help her! Even under the most innocent cir-| dent pain. “Yes; you are the mistress here now. I 
cumstances such an attraction would be a sad—nay, a} put Mea exactly in her place—to manage pitier, bs 
id. She would wish it so. Oh, if we only had her 


from. misunderstood, half-misunderstood, or wholly | will come back any more !” oh 
false positions between men and women, are much He turned away, the forlorn man whom God had 
worse. Itis the unuttered: sorrows, the unadmitted | smitten with the heaviest sorrow, the sharpest loss, 
and impossible-to-be-avenged wrongs, which cause the | that'a man can know. What consolation cout 4 
sharpest: pangs of existence. offer him ? Hone, except the feeble one that, in some — 

Not that Miss Thelluson thought about these things; | measure, she Could understand his grief; because over 
indeed, she was too much perplexed and bewildered = her love too the graye had closed. For a moment she 
her new position to think much about anything be-| thought she would say that; but her lips, when she 
yond the moment, but she felt sufficiently awkward | opened them, seemed paralyzed. Not yet, at any rate— 
and uncomfortable to make her seize eagerly upon any | Not yet. Not till she knew him better, and, perhaps, ha 
convenient topic of conversation, : her. 

“ Ave they all well at the Moat House? I suppose I; So she only took his hand, and again said, “Good- 
shall have the pleasure of seeing some of your family | night,” adding, softly, “ God bless you and yours!” 
to-morrow ?” ; “ He has blessed us, in sending Aunt Hannah to take 

“Tf—if you will take the trouble of calling there. I | care of us.’’ “ 
must apologize ’’—and he looked more apologetic than | Andso that first evening, which she had looked for 
seemed even necessary—‘ I believe Lady Rivers ought | ward to with no small dread, was over and done. 
to call upon you; but she is growing old now. You But long after Hannah had retired she heard her 
must make allowances.” | brother-in-law walking about the house with restless 

His was a tell-tale face. Hannah guessed at once | persistency, opening and shutting door after door, then 
that she would haye a difficult part to play between | ascending to his own room with weary steps, and Yock- 
her brother-in-law and his family. But she cared not. ine bamaelt in—not to sleep, for he had told her that he 
She seemed not to care much for anything or anybody | often lay awake till dawn. She did not sleep either; 
now—except that little baby up-stairs. her thoughts were too busy, and the change in her mo- 

“One always makes allowances for old people,” an- | notonous life too sudden and complete for anything like 
swered she, gently. repose. 

“And fer young people, too,” continued Mr. Rivers, She sat at her window and looked out. It was a good- 
with some anxiety. “My sisters are so gay—so careless-|ly night, and the moon made everything bright as_ 
hearted—thoughtless, if you will.” Gor All along the hill-top was a clear view, but the 

Hannah smiled. “I think I shall haye too busy a/| valley below was filled with mist, under which its fea- 
life to be likely to see much of your sisters. And, I pro- | tures, whether beautiful or not, were utterly indis- 
mise you, I will, as you say, ‘make allowances,’—ex- | tinguishable. That great white sea of vapor looked as 
cept in one thing.’ And there came a sudden flash into | mysterious as the to-morrow into which she could not 
the deep-set gray eyes which made Mr. Rivers start, | penetrate ; the new life, full of new destinies and ties, 
and doubt if his sister-in-law was such a very quiet | now opening before her just when she thought all were 
woman after all. ‘“ They must not interfere with mein | ended. Itinterested hera little. She wondered vague- 
my bringing up of my sister’s child. There, I feat, they |ly how things would turn out, just as she wondered 
might find me a little—difficult.”’ how the valley, hid under that misty sea, would look at 

“No, You will have no difficulty there,” said he, ‘six o’clock next morning. But soon her mind went, 


in which he had done nothing, hour after 
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back, as it always did in the moonlight, to her own 
silent past—her own people, her father, mother, sisters, 
all dead and buried—to her lost Arthur, with whom, 
too, life was quite done. He seemed to be saying to her, 
not near, for he had been dead so long that even his 
memory had grown phantom-like and far away, but 
whispering from some distant sphere, words she had 
read somewhere the other day— 


“Oh, maid most dear, I] am not here, 
I have no place, no part : 
No dwelling more on sea or shore— 
- But only in thy heart.”’ 


“In my heart! in my heart !” she repeated to herself, 
and thought how impossible it was that any living love 
could ever have supplanted—ever could supplant—the 
dead. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Tus is no sensational or exceptional history, but one 
that might happen—does happen—continually. The 
persons therein described are just ordinary people. 
neither ideally good nor extraordinarily bad: Not so 
weak as to be the mere sport of circumstances, yet 
human enough to ‘be influenced thereby, as we all are. 
In short, neither heroes nor heroines, but men and wo- 
men—the men and women of whom society is mainly 
composed, and for which it has to legislate. 

Hannah Thelluson was no heroine, Bernard Rivers nu 
hero; and they had not lived many days under the same 
roof before they made that mutual discovery—more es- 
pecially as they had plenty of spare time in which to 
make it; for the fine autumn melting in continuous 
rain, no visitors came near the House on the Hill. Not 
even from the Moat House. Miss Thelluson had called 
there, asshe had promised ; but the family were out 
driving. Next day a f@btiman brought her the cards of 
Lady and the Misses”Rivers, with an apology for not 
calling, on account of the rain. - 

“They will ask you to dinner next; my people are 
very particular on points of etiquette,” observed Mr. 
Rivers, evidently annoyed. 

But Hannah was not annoyed at all. Not even when 
the invitation never came. and the rain cleared up ; yet 
somehow or other she had been nearly three weeks at 
Easterham without having once met her brother-in- 
law’s family. 

Of Mr. Riyers himself she had enough and to spare. 
It is a severe trial for any two people to be thrown on 
one another's exclusive society—at meal-times, and all 
other times that politeness requires—striving in a hope- 
less manner to make conversation, eager to find out and 
seize upon the smallest point of mutual interest which 
will break the dull monotony of the time. What they 
were to her brother-in-law Hannah could not tell, but 
to her the first four days seemed like fourteen. 

It was not from the dullness, which she could have 
put up with, being a very patient woman; but Mr. 
Rivers sometimes vexed her exceedingly. His desultory, 
lazy way of hanging about the house, his variableness, 
his irritability, and, above all his indifference and care- 
lessnéss about everybody and everything, were—to a 
woman who all her life had found plenty to do, and if 
she could not find work, made it—utterly incompre- 
hensible. 

* But I suppose it is because I am a woman, and have 
never been used to live with any man—except my 
father, and he was not a man; he was an angel!” 

So she argued with herself, and “did her duty,” as 
sbe considered it, to the full; placing herself at Mr. 
River's beck and call every hour in the day, following 
him about obediently, as he evidently liked to be fol- 
lowed ; for his craving after sympathy and his horror 
of solitude were almost painful to witness: in short, 
trying to devote herself to him as a nurse does to a 
atin naughty child—naughty because sickly. But 
she did not enjoy this task. His unhappy, restless face 
m. her heart ache; his aimless, useless life afflicted 
ience. A man, a father, a clergyman—surely 
he made xor better things. If heaven had taken 


- away his delights, his duties still were left him. He 
ought to rouse himself. 


And one day, driven almost to desperation by: the way 
our, but 
moon about and * bother” her, as an idle, melancholy 
man does bother a busy woman—and Hannah had not 
been twenty-four hours in that chaotic, headless house 
before her head and hands were quite full of business— 
she ventured to hint this. 
“Work!” he answered. “I have no work ; nothing 
that Icare todo. She always did everything with me ; 
we went about the parish together ; she used to call 
herself my curate in petticoats; and the curate was 
much more useful than the vicar, I believe. Oh, Han- 
nah! you knew what sue was, but you never knew 
what she was to me !”” 

A tender idealization, perhaps ; but the sister felt it 
deeply. Every memory of poor Rosa was most sacred 
to her heart too. 

“But,” she reasoned, “Iw there nothing you could 
do, if only for Rosa’s sake? She could not bear to see 
the parish neglected, as you say itis. She would like 
you to look after the poor and the sick, and carry them 
comfort.” 

“T carry comfort |’ 

“Those can who have known sorrow.” 

The widower looked at her, uncomprehendinly, with 
his wild, wistful, miserable eyes—this woman so quiet, 
so gentle, yet somewhat sad too. 

“You have known sorrow ?”’ 

“‘Thave.”’ 

“‘Can you teach me how to bear mine?” 

What she answered was very little: but it was 
to the purpose; something like what the Lord 
said to the man sick of palsy—what He says to 
every man who is sinking under the paralysis of 
griet—" Rise up and walk.” She told him in plain 


words that, instead of sitting at home to mourn, he | fants who are just catthing hold of the key of mystery 


ought to go out and work. . 
“T would, only I haye no heart to go alone. There 


is an endless number of parish visits due—where she al- | 


ways went with me. If’—— 

He hesitated. Hannah hesitated too. It seemed 
usurping so pointedly the place of the dead ; and yet— 
that dreary, helpless, appealing look of the lonely man ! 

“Tf you like—that is, if you do not dislike my com- 
ing, and I can be of any use to you ”’—— 

“Would you go with me? That would be so very 
kind. Only this muddy, damp day ”"—— 

“Oh, I never mind mud or rain !’’ 

“Nor trouble, nor fatigue, nor anything else unpleas- 
ant, so long as you can do a kindness. She always said 
so, and now I have found it out for myself.” 

Hannah smiled. Until now she had no idea whether 
her brother-in-law liked her or not, and she was not 
above the pleasantness of being liked. ‘‘Suppose, then, 
I go and put on my bonnet at once?’ Andas she did so 
she caught a sight of her own face in the glass, smiling. 
“Tf he likes me I may get some influence over him, so 
as to make my duty easier. And I will try to see his 
faults less plainly, and his good points plainer, as peo- 
ple should who are obliged to live together. How shall 
I be able to teach my little girlie to love her father if I 
do not love him myself a little? I may in time!’ 

And she went down stairs with a more cheerful heart. 

After that nearly every day she and “the parson” 
went out together, and he made her acquainted with 
all the poor people in the village. Only the poor. The 
few big houses there were, taking their cue from the 
biggest of all—the Moat House—or from some other 
mysterious reason, into which Miss Thelluson did not 
care to penetrate, but which apparently annoyed Mr. 
Rivers a great deal—of these she saw nothing. They 
did not call. 

Little she cared. Every minute of her day was occu- 
pied. Household affairs, parish work, the endless help 
that her brother-in-law soon came to expect from her, 
Often Hannah smiled to herself at finding that before 
her new life had lasted twenty days, she was growing a 
busier woman than ever—too busy to heed outside 
things. Besides, in addition to all this, there had come 
over herachange which made her feel as if outside 
things never pes affect her any more. She had fallen 
in love. 

Smile not, readers—masculine readers especially— 
who think that we women can fall in love with nothing 
but your noble selves. Tne object of Hannah’s passion 
was only—a baby ! 


People say that babies are all alike; but itis to those 
who do not discriminate them or love them, who take 
no interest in that wonderful and most pathetic sight— 
the growth of ahumansoul. Ay, and a child’s soul be- 
gins to grow almost as soon as itis born. Within three 
months—mothers know—you can almost see it growing. 
At least in most children. 

Now, at nine months old, little Rosie Rivers was an 
actual, individual character, with an individual 
soul. It had shone out of her eyes that 
very first morning when she opened and fixed 
them on her aunt, who sat beside her, watching 
for her waking. And whem Hannah took the little 
white bundle in her arms, Rosie first drew herself back, 
and with grave, sad, appealing eyes, intently contem- 
plated the stranger. ‘Who are you? What do you 
want with me? Are you going to be kind to me?” said 
the mute little face, as plain as any words. Then, as if 
satisfied with her investigation, she slowly dropped her 
head on her aunt’s shoulder, and Hannah pressed her 
passionately to-her breast. 


Thus they fell in love—the woman and the child—and 
the love grew day by day in a miraculous—no ! in not 
any miraculous way. Children have a heavenly instinct 
in finding good people, and people that loye them, in 
whom they may safely trust. Ere two days were over 
Rosie would leave anybody to go to her aunt’s arms, 
As for Hannah, she could not get enough of her felicity. 
Had she not longed for this, ay, ever since she had 
dressed up her big doll in her own half-worn baby- 
clothes, and caressed it with all a mother’s devoted- 
ness, at eleven years old? To have a baby—a baby of 
her very own, as it were (for nurse had given warning 
at once), it was perfect content. Every minute that she 
could steal from Rosie’s father she gave to the child ; 
she would have liked to be in the nursery all day long. 
When wearied out with Mr. Rivers’s restlessness, sad- 
dened by his gloomy face, she would fly for refuge to 
that sunshiny room—her own room—which she had 
made as cozy and pretty as she could, and find it a 
heaven of peace; for the bright: little face, the happy 
little voice, were something nearer heayen than any- 
thing her life had as yeS ever known. 


It might not have been . .> same with all children ; 
but the poor, motherless Rosie was a very original child. 
Small, quiet, gentle, pale, there was yet in the baby 
mouth a firm little will ofits own; and in the serious 
eyes a strange out-looking, as if seeing something 
grown-up people could not see—seeking, perhaps, the 
mother she was never to know. Very soon Hannah 
learned to think that tiny face unlike all the faces she 
had ever beheld: Not that it was pretty—poor Rosie 
was wholly unworthy, physically, of her handsome 
iather and beautiful mother—but it had such a world 
of changeful meanings in it; it was such a wonderful 
thing to study and marvel over. In its peaceful, hea- 
venly dumbness it seemed to come to the lonely, shut- 
up woman like a face out of the unknown world. 

Such a companion Rosie was, too! Miss Thelluson 


.| was accustomed to big pupils; and, fond as she was of 


children, they sometimes worried her; but this soft, 
silent creature, with its pretty ways, its speechless yet 
intelligible wants, only soothed her, and that inexpres- 
sibly. She would sit or lie for hours on the nursery 
floor with Rosie crowing over her, investigating her 
watch, her keys, her hair, her dress, with that endless 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties peculiar to in- 
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which unlocks to them the marvelous visible world. 

And the world invisible—even that seemed to be very 
near about this little child. The words, “in heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heayen,’’ were always coming into Hannah’s 
mind; and the awful punishment of those who sin 
against “one of these little ones ”’ seemed to be only 
natural and just. 

“You seem very fond of that baby,” said Mr. Rivers 
one day when she had tried to make itan attractive 
drawing-room guest for about a quarter of an hour. 

“Fond of’’—what an idle, unmeaning word! Why, 
Rosie was a treasure that one of God’s angels had drop- 
ped into her arms straight from the Father’s house, and 
bade her cherish it and make itinto an immortal soul, fit 
for His kingdom in heayen. This was how Hannah felt 
when she watched the child. But she said nothing. 
How could Mr. Rivers or any man understand? Who 
could put into any father’s face the mother look of the 
Virgin Mary ? 

As she stood there, with Rosie leaning across her 
shoulder, and patting auntie’s cheek with that little 
dimpled hand, Mr. Rivers, who had traveled half over 
Europe, and knew every Madonna by heart, called her 
to look at herself, for she and the child were just the 
picture of a certain Holy Family he named. 

The color came painfully into Hannah’s cheek. She, 
too, like Mary, could have sung her Magnificat; all to 
herself—her quiet, lonely self. What had she done that 
heaven should send her this blessing—she, a solitary 
woman of thirty years old? As she carried away little 
Rosie—who was quite too much for papa, except in the 
character of a Raffaelesque bambino, and for about the 
space of ten minutes—she clasped the child passionately 
to her heart. It had never beat so warmly, so hope- 
fully, since her Arthur died. 

This was on a Sunday morning, the first sunshiny 
Sunday since her arrival; and as Miss Thelluson 
and her brother-in-law walked together through 
the bright-looking village all the neighbors 
turned out in their best clothes to go to 
church and criticise the stranger. Easterham was a suf. 
ficiently small place for everybody to know everybody ; 
and Hannah was fully aware she was running the gaunt- 
let of innumerable eyes—‘“ upper-class” eyes; among 
the poor she was already well known. But this was the 
first time she had taken her public place in the parish 
—the first time for many a long year, that she had 
walked to church arm-in-arm (country fashion, he offer- 
ed his, and she accepted it) with a man, and a man that 
belonged to her. It felt—not exactly uncomfortable, 
but—strange. 

Her brother-in-law, however, seemed quite at ease, 
and every Bie ts who came up to speak to him he care- 
fully introdued to “‘ My sister—Miss Thelluson.” Some- 
eerie it was “sister-in-law,” but always pointedly 
“ 8 the 4 

“ He is not in the least ashamed of me—no more than 
he was of his wife,” thought she, with a certain comfort. 
For if she had been much given to mind outside things 
it might have struck her that this handsome youn 
man, with his Norman ancestry, his easy fortune, an 
his position as heir-presumptive to one of the first fam- 
ilies in the county, was a strong contrast to a quiet, 
rather old-fashioned goyerness—even though she was 
his wife’s sister. But if she had also been a duchess he 
could not have shown her more tender politeness ; and. 
Hannah was grateful. 

It was only when he looked toward the wicket-gate 
which divided the church from the Moat House, of 
which it seemed originally to have been a mere appur- 
tenance, that his countenance fell, 

“Isee my people coming. We must stop and speak 
tothem. It will be best, as you sit in the same pew, 
and as—as wé may have togo tolunch, They generally 
expect me on Sundays.” 

“ But not me—oh, I hope not. I want to be at home 
to give Rosie her dinner.”” And Hannah, with a ner- 
vousness for which she despised herself, shrank back 
from the fashionable elder], and her four fashion- 
able daughters, who seemed to fill up the whole of the 
yew avenue, quite shutting out little old Sir Austin, 
whocame tottering after on his gold-headed stick. 

“ Never mind, Rosie, for once. If they ask you, do 
not refuse, pray,” whispered Mr. Rivers. He seemed 
either excessively fond of, or painfully subservient to, 
his family—a family which appeared to Hannah very 
much like most other county families—well-looking, 
well-bred, well-educated, and exceedingly well-dressed. 
Fparg s odd fancies that flitted across her mind—she 
had a keen sense of humor, and even a slight turn for 
satire, in her youth—was the comical suggestion, What 
would they be without their clothes?—that is, how 
would they look or feelif dressed like workhouse women 
or laborers’ wives, or still worse, in the red chemise of 
Charlotte Corday, or the white sheet of Jane Shore? 
They looked so very proper—those five ladies, sweeping 
one after the other down the church aisle, and kneel- 
ing, not a fold awry in their draperies, round their re- 
spectable square pew—that to imagine them placed in 
tragical or anywise exceptional circumstances, where 
the trappings of worldly formality had dropped them, 
and they had to feel and act like common creatures or 
flesh and blood, seemed a thing impossible. 

Foolish thoughts these were, perhaps ; but they were 
partly owing to her brother-in-law’s sermon, which was 
exceedingly commonplace. He had said himself, over- 
night, that he felt not the slightest interest in his ser- 
mons, and only did them mechanically, not believing 
them at all. It looked like it; and as Miss Thelluson. 
listened—or rather tried hard not to, for listening irri- 
tated her so—she wished that, instead of being in 
church, she were sitting on the sunny lawn beside that 
little white daisy with a pink hood, which, as she kissed 
it before leaving, had looked up to her with eyes in 
which were written the best sermons in the world—eyes . 
that seemed as if only an hour ago they had seen the 
angels. 


As Hannah thought of them she forgot Lady Rivers, 
with her withered, but still red—ah! far too red— 
cheeks, and the Misses Rivers, with their tashionable 
clothes. What were they to her? Had she not her 
baby—her little Rose of June? The dainty, soft, round, 
innocent thing! how sweet she must be looking now in 
her mid-day sleep at home! It was the first time that, 
even in thought, Miss Thelluson had called her brother- 
in-law’s house “ home.” She did so now, for her baby 
was there. 

Her baby, and no one else’s; for no one seemed to 
take the smallest interest in it. Atter service the pro- 
cession of five silk gowns, with women inside them, 
sailed slowly back down the yew avenue, and through 
the garden to the beautiful old Moat House; but no- 
body asked after baby. Neither grandmamma nor aunts 
seemed to remember there was such a creature in the 
world. Hannah hugged herself half indignantly, half 
exultingly, in the fact. Her baby was all her own. 

The Rivers family were perfectly polite to her. The 
invitation to lunch was given, and—chiefly because of 
the anxiety she saw in her brother-in-law’s eyes—ac- 
cepted ; so they sat down all together in the grand old 
dining-room, with generations of defunct Riverses 
watching them from the walls. The conversation was 
quite general, and rather insipid ; indeed, Hannah could 
not help thinking how very dull was the company of 
grown-up people after that of her baby. Her baby! 
whose dumb intelligence was such an infinite inystery, 
such an endless interest. She longed to be back at 
home with Rosie ; nevertheless she did her best, for Mr. 
River’s sake, to be pleasant ; and when—he having a 
christening and a funeral, though there was no second 
service—he asked her to wait for him, that they might 
walk home together, she sat down again to endure 
another hour of the foolish heart-ache which mothers 
understand when they are kept away fur a good many 
hours from the helpless creature that depends on them 
so entirely. 

The bright day had settled into autumnal rain, 
so the family party gathered round the fire—doing 
nothing, of course, as it was Sunday. Sir Austin 
openly fell asleep; Lady Rivers took up a huge 
Bible and “ meditated ’’—nodding a good deal at inter- 
vals ; the girls began sotto voce that desultory gossiping 
which is supposed to be so much more Sabbatical than 
books or work. They were all pretty girls—nay, rathes 
pleasant girls, these four paternal aunts of little Rosie ; 
and her maternal aunt tried hard to get acquaint- 
ed with them, and find out what was really in them. 
But, of late years, Hannah’s life had been so much 
spent with children, and so little with young ladies, 
that she found herself completely at sea, and watching 
these specimens of modern womanhood with the grave, 
perplexed criticism of an elder generation. 

“Will my Rosie grow up thus ?’’ she thought to her- 
self. “ She talk about ‘jolly,’ and ‘green,’ and 
‘the maternal nt,’ and ‘the governor ? Will there 
come into her little innocent head such very odd ideas 
about love and marriage?’ (One of the girls was en- 
gaged, and the others evidently hoped to be, ere long.) 
“Is she to grow up a little Miss Rivers, after the pat- 
tern of these ?’’ 

Not if auntie can help it, answered auntie’s quiet, 
strong heart, as the awfulness of her self-imposed duty, 
exten far into future years, came upon her with 
double force, A boy would have belonged to his father, 
and been made naturally and wholly a Rivers; but a 
girl—this little unwelcome girl—was hers and Rosa’s. 
Might baby not grow up to be the foundress of a new 
family, the mother of many sons? This childless old 
maid, whose race was done, built up no end of castles 
in the air for her niece Rosie. In which, I am afraid— 
and yet in time to come Miss Thelluson was not sorry, 
but glad of this—Rosie’s father had not the slightest 
share. 

She fell into such a dream about the child—even in 
the midst of ee ladies’ chatter—that she quite 
started when y Rivers, suddenly waking up, and 
most anxious to appear as if she had never been sleep- 
ing, put a sudden question; 

“ By-the-bye, Miss Thelluson, Ihear you have dis- 
charged Anne Savage, and taken a new nursery-maid ?” 

cu . Savage gare me warning herself; but I was not 
sorry, as I prefer a younger woman,” said Hannah, 


quietly. 
i pardon me, is a mistake. I always made a 

point that my head nurse should be over forty.” 

hy Ag you had a nursery full of children; I have only 
sie. 


“ Oh, by-the-by, how is Rosie?” cried one of the girls. 
eae - she did not wait for an answer, Hannah never 

ve it. 

“ And who is your new nurse?” said grandmamma in 
a rather severe, grandmotherly tone. 

Grace Dixon, sister, I belieye, to those Dixons of 
whom the village is so full. It was Mrs. John Dixon, 
the blacksmith’s wife, who recommended her to me. 
She said you knew the family well,” 

“Miss Thelluson seems to have acquainted. herself 
with Easterham people as if she had lived here all her 
days—or meant to do so,” said the eldest Miss Rivers, 
who was at times a little sh of speech.- She was 
nearly twenty-eight, and still Miss Rivers, which she 
did Tot like at all. 

“No; Ido not mean to livein Easterham all my days,” 
returned Hannah, glad of an opportunity to remove amy 
false impression the family might have of her coming to 
take entire possession of her brother-in-law, and rule 
rampant over him all the rest of his life, as evidently 
thay thought he might be ruled. “On the contrary, I 
earnestly hope my stay will be short—that your brother 
may soon find a good wife, and need me no more.” 

" So you approve of second marriages ?”’ 

_.«, ¥es,” said Hannah, swallowing down a slight pang. 

Yes. In a case like this, most decidedly. I think the 
wisest thing Mr. Rivers could do would be to marry 


again, after due time; that is, if he marvied the right 
woman,” 
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HANNAH. 


“What do you mean by ‘the right woman ?’’”’ asked | and a scandal like this affects every one connected wita 


Lady Rivers. 

“One who will make a good mother as well as a good 
wife. In his first choice a man has only to think of him- 
self; in a second marriage he has usually to consider not 
only himself, but his children.” 

“JI don’t fancy Bernard will be in any haste to marry 
again. He was very, very fond of poor Rosa.” 

It was Adeline, the youngest, who said this; and Han- 
nah’s heart warmed to her—the first who had called her 
dead sister “ Rosa,’ or, indeed, spoken of her at all. To 
Adeline she turned for information about the Dixon 
family, and especially about the girl Grace, whom she 
had taken chiefly upon instinct, because she had a kind, 
Sweet, good face—a sad face too, as if she had known 
trouble; and had, indeed, begged for the place, because 
“her heart was breaking for want of a child to look 
after.” 

** What an odd thing to say! Well, my heart wouldn’t 
break for that, at any rate,” laughed Adeline. “But 
really Ican tell you nothing about the poor people of 
Easterham. We have no time to go about as your sis- 
ter did. Bernard ought to know. Here he comes.” 

Hannah looked up, almost glad to see Mr. Rivers re- 
turn. His society was not lively, but it was less dull 
than that ofhis sisters. Just to keep conversation go- 
ing—for it had reached a very low ebb—she explained 
to him the matter under discussion; but he seemed to 
have forgotten all about it. 

“If you remember, I brought the girl into your 
study, and you liked her appearance, and said I might 
engage her at once.”’ 

“Did I? Then, of course, it is all right. Why talk it 
over any more? I assure you, girls, one of Miss Thel- 
luson’s great merits is that she does not talk things 
over. As I always tell her, she can act for herself, and 
never need consult me on anything.” 

“But you ought to be consulted,” broke in Lady 
Rivers, “ andin this matter especially. My dear Ber- 
nard, are you aware thatin your positiofi you ought to 
be very cautious? Miss Thelluson, a stranger, is, of 
course, ignorant of certain facts, otherwise Grace Dixon 
is the very last person she ought to bring into your 
household.” 

“Why so? The Dixons are an excellent family—have 
lived at Easterham Farm half as long as the Riverses 
have lived at the Moat House.’’ 

“It is the more pity,” said Lady Rivers, drawing her- 
self up. ‘My dear Bernard, you have surely for- 
ese and the subject is alittle awkward to speak of 

ore Miss Thelluson and the girls.” 

Hannah sat silent, expecting one of those sad stories 
only too common inall villages. And yet Grace Dixon 
looked so sad—so innocent—and her kindly and yery 
ory amen sisters had not seemed in the least ashamed 
of her, 

“Tcannot guess what you mean, Lady Rivers,’ said 
Bernard, irritably. ‘I know nothing against. the 
een The daughters were all well conducted, and 

€ sons ’’——— 

“It was one of the sons. But perhaps I had better 
not mention it.” 

The good lady had a habit of “not mentioning ’’ facts, 
which, nevertheless, she allowed to leak out patently 
enough ; and another habit of saying, in the sweetest 
way, the most unpleasant things. Her step-son had 
winced under them more than once to-day, as Hannah 
noticed he did now. Still he replied, with perfect calm- 
ness : 


“I think you had better mention it. It cannot be 
gee very bad, orI should have remembered it. 
Though I do forget things often—often,”’ he added, re- 
lapsing into his usual dreary manner. 

“If you will rouse yourself you surely will remember 
this, and the discussion there was about it one ev 
here—a discussion in which your wife took part an 
gave her opinion, though it was an opinion contrary to 
your own and mine.” 

Bernard’s countenance changed, as it did at the 
slightest mention of his lost darling. “Yes; I recall 
the matter now,” he said, and stop suddenly. 

But Lady Rivers went on trium t. ‘The scandal, 
Miss Thelluson—though I must apologize for refi 
to it before you—was just this. One of the brothers 
Dixon lost his wife, and six months after wanted to 
marry her sister, who had been keeping his house. He 
actually came to Mr. Rivers, as her clergyman, and 
asked to marry them. A marriage, you under- 
stand, within the forbidden degrees—between a man 
and his deceased wife’s sister.” ; : 

She looked hard at Hannah, as if expecting her to be 
confused; but she was not—no more than when Lady 
Dunsmore had referred, spngh inamuch more direct 
way, to the same subject. It was one so entirely re- 
moved from herself and her own personality that she 
felt no more affected by it than she should have been 
if,in Lord Dunsmore’s drawing-room, she had heard 
some one telling a story of how a father eloped with 
his children’s governess. Ofcourse such things were, 
but they did not concern her in the least. 

Her entire innocence and composure seemed to shame 
even Lady Rivers; to Mr. Rivers, though at first he 
had colored sensitively, they gave se -possession at 
once. 

“Yes,” he said, “I remember the whole story now. 
Dixon did come and ask me to marry him to his sister- 
in-law, which, of course, I refused, as it was against both 
the canon law and the law of theJand.” 

“ And the law of God also,” said Lady Rivers, sharply. 

“That I did not argue; it was no business of mine. 
I was rather sorry for the man—he seemed to have no 
ill intent; but the marriage was impossible. However, 
this does not concern the rest of the Dixon family or 
the new nursemaid. What about her?” 

But as often as he tried to slide away from the un- 
ery topic his step-mother pertinaciously slid back 
again. 

“Excuse me; I think it does concern the rest of the 
family, No one can touch pitch without being defiled, 


eye 


it. How did it end, Bernard ?”’ 

“I cannot tell. Probably Dixon went to some other 
and less scrupulous clergyman, or some distant parish, 
where they could put up banns and be married without 
being known; or, probably. he went back and they 
lived together without being married at all. Such cases 
happen continually. But why speak of them? Is it 
necessary to speak of unpleasant things ?’’ 

Yet the way he himself spoke of them, with a mixture 
of directness and grave simplicity, as only apure-hearted 
man ever does speak, struck Hannah much, Also his 
quiet way of getting over an extremely awkward posi- 
tion, which to avoid would have been more awkward 
still. But Lady Rivers would not let him alone. 

“And Isuppose you think now, as I remember Mrs. 
Bernard did at the time, that you were wrong in refus- 
ing to marry the man ?’’ 

“No; Iwasright. I have been similarly applied to 
many times since, for the poor have strangely confused 
notions on this point, and Ihave always refused. The 
law makes these people brothers and sisters; therefore 
they can not possibly be married. But, my dear Lady 
Rivers, let us leave a topic which really does not con- 
cern us. The matter of moment now, aunt Hannah,’ 
turning towards her with the smile of a worried man 
who knows that there, at least, he shall find rest, “is, 
that you and I must leave this warm fireside and walk 
home through the wet together; unless, indeed, we 
make up our minds to swim.” 

The perfect freedom, and yet friendly respect of his 
manner, healed over all the discourtesies which Lady 
Rivers had so remorselessly inflicted. Miss Thelluson 
rose, thankfully enough, and they two started off in the 
pelting rain, for nobody ever thought of ordering the 

oat House coach on aSunday. Besides, Hannah never 

minded weather, and the storm seemed almost to do her 
brother-in-law good. Like all really manly men, he 
was roused and cheered by the necessity of fighting 
against something; perhaps, also of protecting some- 
thing. He wrapped his sister-in-law well up, and sus- 
tained her steps carefully against the wild equinoctial 
st which was almost like pressing against a stone 
wall, 
After they quitted the Moat House Mr. Rivers never 
referred to the matter which had been so obstinately 
and unpleasantly discussed in their presence, He 
seemed at once to accept it and ignore it, as those should 
whom fate has placed in any anomalous or difficult po- 
sition that lays them open to many annoyances, which 
must, nevertheless, be borne, and are best borne with 
complete indifference. Hannah took her lesson from 
him—not without a certain respect, deeper than she had 
yet felt—and did the same. 

They parted in the hall, he to go into his study, she 
to run eagerly up stairs, drawn thither by the little 
merry yoice which was heard through the nursery 
door rarer | its unintelligible English. Hannah's 
face brightened into something almost like beauty at 
the sound. Rosie’s father a fo oe to say, 

“You are getting very fond of my child ?” 

“It would be strange if I were not. Is she not my 
niece—my own flesh and blood? And, besides, I don’t 
think there ever was such a child!” cried foolish Aunt 
Hannah. “Just look there!” 

The little round rosy face—it was rosy now, havin 
growing so already in the pleasant new nursery, an 
under incessant loving care—was looking through the 
balustrades, making a vain effort to say, ‘‘Peep!” at 
least so Rosie’s imaginative female worshipers declared 
it to be. Behind appeared Grace Dixon’s pale, kind, 
sweet looks, moyed almost into cheerfulness by the 
brightness of baby’s. A pretty sight; and for the first 
time it seemed to bring a ray of sunshine into the wid- 
ower’s household. He sighed, but his sigh was less 


forlorn. 

“How happy the child looks! Poor Rosie, she is not 
in the least like her mother—except in that sunshiny 
nature of hers. I hope she may be Tig pares: 

“T hope so too, and I believe she + I did not think 
her pretty at first; but never—never was there such a 
touching child.” ; 

“It is your doing, then.’ 

“And Grace’s, too. She has been quite different even 
these few days since Grace had her, q hope”’ 

Hannah could not help coloring a little—“I hope you 
will not require me to send away Grace ?” trp 

“No.” Mr. Rivers pues, a minute, and then said, 
gravely; “I am sorry 
zon to-day. Do not mind grandmamma; she speak 

houghtlessly sometimes; but she means 1 
likes interfering now and then; but you can bear that, 
Iknow. Remember, I will always uphold you in mat- 
ters concerning Rosie or the household, or anything else 
that you think right.” id 

“Thank you,” replied Hannah, warmly: She shook 
cordially the hand, he gave, and ran up stairs to 
‘‘auntie’s darling ’’ with a light heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Irisa mistake to take for granted,as in books and 
life we perpetually do, that people must always remain 
the same. On the contrary most people are constantly 
changing—growing—let us hope, but still changing—in 
character, feelings, opinions. If we took this into ac- 
count we should often be less harsh to judge; less pite- 
ously misjudged ourselves. For instance, we resolve 
always to love our friend and hate our enemy ; but our 
friend may prove false, and our enemy kind and good. 
What are wethen todo? To go on Joving and hating 
as before? I fear we cannot. We must accept things 
as they stand, and act accordingly. Or—and this isa 
common case—we may ourselyes once have had certain 
faults, which we afterward had sense to see and correct; 
yet those who knew us in our faulty days will neyer 
believe this, and go on condemning us forever—which 
is a little hard, And again, we may have started hon 


—and here 


hat anything should have vexed 
harm. She 
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estly on a certain course, and declared openly certain ‘soon became among the things that had been. Not a| been purely accidental, and meant nothing; yet it shot 


opinions or intentions, which we afterward see cause to | 
modify, or even to renounce entirely. Time and cir- 
cumstance have'so altered us that we are obliged to give 
our old selves the lie direct, or else to be untrue to our | 
present selves. In short, we must just retract, in act 
or word, boldly or weakly, nobly or ignobly, as our | 
natures allow. And though we have been perfectly sin- 
cere throughout, the chances are that no one will be- | 
lieve us; we shall be stamped as hypocrites, renegades, 
or deep designing schemers to the end of our days. | 
This, too, is hard; and it takes a strong heart anda , 
clear conscience to bear it. 

When Hannah Thelluson consented to come to her. 
brother-in-law’s house, and he thankfully opened to her | 
his dreary doors, they were two most sorrowful people, | 
who yet meant to make the most of their sorrow, and of | 
one another, so as to be a mutual comfort, if possible. 
At least this was her intent ; he probably had no intent | 
at all beyond the mere relief of the moment. Men—and | 
young men—seldom look ahead as women do. 

Now two people under the same roof, and greatly de- 

endent upon one another, seldom remain long in a 
state of indifference.; they take either to loving or hat- 
ing ; and these two, being both of them good. people, 


though so different:in character, were not likely to do | 


the latter. Besides, they stood in that relation which 


ofall others most attracts regard—of reciprocally doing 
They shared one anoth- , 
er’s burdens, and gave one another help. Consequently | 


good and being done yood to. 


the burdens lightened, and the help increased, every 
day that they resided together. } 

Their life was very equable, quiet, and, at first rather 
dull. Of course the widower did not visit, or receive 
visitors. Occasional! family dinners at the Moat House, 
and a few morning calls, received and paid, were all that 
Hannah saw of Easterham society.. She had the large, 


handsome house entirely to herself/often from morning | 


to night; for gradually Mr. Rivers went back to his 
parish duties, which he once used most creditably to 
fulfill, Consequently, instead of hanging about the 
house all day, he was frequently absent until dinner- 
time. This was a great source of satisfaction to Miss 
Thelluson ; at first—iet the honest ‘truth be told—be- 


cause she was heartily glad to get rid of him ; by-and- | 


by from sincere pleasure at the good it did him. 
“Work always comtorts a mun,’’ she said to herself, 
when she saw him come in, fresh from battling with 


rain and wind, or eager to secure her hélp and sympathy | 


in some case of distress in the parish, his handsome face 
looking ten years younger, and his listless maniier gain- 
ing energy and decision, 

“You were right, Aunt Hannah,” he would often say, 
with an earnest thoughtfulness that was not altogether 
sadness. ‘To preach to sufferers one needs to have sut- 
fered one’s self. Ishall bea better parson now than I 
used to be, [hope ; on week-days certainly, and perhaps 
even on Sundays, if you will continue to look oyer my 
sermons.”’ 


Which,:people began to say, were much better than | 


they used to be, and Hannah thought so too. Shé always 


read them, and, after a while criticised them, pretty | 


sharply and fearlessly, every Saturday night. On other 
nights she got her brother-in-law into. the habit of reaad- 


passing the evening—and after being out all day, he'ab- 
solutely retuse to go out again, lessening even his visits 


to the Moat House whenever he could—secondly, be- | 
cause soon she came to like it very much. ‘It was like - 


falling into a dream of peace to sit sewing at Rosie's 


little clothes (for Aunt Hannah did all she could for her ° 
darling with her own hands), silent—she always loved . 
silence—yet listening to Mr. River’s pleasant voice, and ; 


thinking over quietly to herself what he was reading. 
In this way, during the first three *months, they ‘got 


through a quantity of books, both of prose and poetry, | 
and had grown familiar enough now and then to lay the , 
books down, and take to arguments—quarreling fiercely | 


at times—until either became accustomed to the other's 


way of thinking, and avoided warlike topiés, or ‘fought ° 
so honorably and well that the battles ended in mutual |: 


t, and very often in a fit of mutual laughter. 
t may be a dreadful thing to confess, but they did 
laugh sometimes. Ay, even with the moonlight sleep- 


ing or the white snow falling on Rosa’s grave a mile off 


—Rosa, who was with the dngels, smiling in the eternal 


smile of God. These others, left behind to do their | 


mortal work, were not always miserable. 


sie began the change by growing every day more | aunt’s cheek, saying, 


‘House, now acknowledged this, to Miss Thelluson’s | 


| ing Grace some apparently trivial question, the girl 


child in all Hasterham seemed more likely to thrive | 
than Rosie Rivers; and everybody, even at the Moat | 
great glory and delight. Grace's also—unto whom | 
much credit was owing. 

Hannah had taken her rather rashly perhaps—wise 
people sometimes do, upon instinct, rather rash things. 
She thought so herself when one day, accidentally ask- 


burst into tears, confessed that she was a married wo- | 
man, and her husband had run away from her. . “* But I 
was married, indeed I was, and his sisters know it!” 
Which the sisters, who were in fact sisters-in-law, reso- | 
lutely confirmed ; but no more facts could be gained. | 
Nor did Hannah like to inquire, having a feeling that | 
poor women's miseries were as sacred as rich ones’. It | 
was an unwelcome discovery—a nurse with a living; and, } 
probably, scape-grace husband might prove very incon- | 
venient ; still she had grown fond of the girl, who was | 
passionately devoted to Rosie. _ 

\ ‘For Rosie’s sake I must keep her, if possible; and 
for her own sake, poor thing, Icannot bear to send her 
away. ‘What must I do?”’ 


| Rosie’s father, to whom she thus appealed—for, de- | 


spite what he had said, she persistently consulted him 
in everything—answered decisively, ‘‘Let her stay.” 
So Grace staid. 

But Miss Thelluson insisted that she should no longer 
pass under false colors, but be called Mrs. Dixon; and 
finding she had no wedding-ring—her husband, she de- 
clared, had torn it from her finger the day he left her 
Hannah took the trouble to buy her anew one, and in- 
sisted npon her wearing it, saying, “She hated all de- 
ceits of every kind.’’ Upon which Grace looked up to 
her with such grateful, innocent eyes that, Quixotic as 
her conduct might appear to some people—it did at the 
Moat House, where the girls laughed at her immoder- 
| ately—she felt sure the story was true, and that she 
: should never repent having thus acted: 

. This was the only incident of the winter; and as week 
| after week passed by, and nothing ill came of it, no run- 

away husband ever appeared, and poor Grace brightened 
| into the tenderest nurse, the most: faithful ‘servant, 


thing unpleasant, so busy and contented was she. 


ly happy. True, she had thought her May-time wholly 
| past; butnow, as spring began to waken; as she and Rosie 
| began to gather primroses in the garden and daisies in 
the lanes, it seemed to herasif her youth had come back 
again. © Youth, fresh and full, added to all the experi- 
ence, the satisfied enjoyment of middle life.. They were 
like two babies together, she and Rosie, all through this 


the sunny grass-plot ; they played bo-peep round the 
oak-tree ; they investigated with the deepest interest 
every new green leafand flower and insect; for she tried to 
make her child like the Child in the ‘* Story Without An 
End”—a companion and friend to all living things, And 
Rosie, by the time she was eighteen months oldjwith her 
sweetness, intelligence,and the mysterious way the baby- 


“soul opened out to the wonders and beauty of this our | 
ing aloud ; first, because it was much the easiest way of” He 
| Aunt Hannah had taught her, and became even @ greater | 


world, had taught her aunt Hannah quite as much as 


blessing than the blessings’ She received.) © 
“It\is all the child's ‘doing, Hannah said, laughing 


in, and found her dancing through the hall with Rosie 


“« She is the sunbeam of the house. Every servant in it 


auntie makes a goose of herself every hour in the day. 
Doesn't she; Rosie? At her time of lite, too 1’ 

“ What is' your time of life? for I really dou't know,” 
said Mr. Rivers, smiling. “Sometinies’ you look quite 
young;-and ‘then, again, I fancy you must be fully as 
old as I am.” shite : 

‘Older; ‘Thirty-one.’ 4 TH 

“Well, lam thirty ; so when you die 


t 


of old age shall 


_| begin to‘quake. But tell her not to die, Rosie.” Anda 


sad look came ‘across his face, as it still often did. Han- 
| nah knew what itmeant.''‘‘ Bid her live and take care 
\ofus both. What in the wide world should we two do 
without Aunt Hannah ?” . MOSM 

' And Rosie, with that chance instinct of babyhood, 
| often so touching, patted with her tiny soft hand her 
wooingly, “Nice Tannie, pitty 


charming, more interesting, more curious, in her funny | Tannie” which had been her first attempt at “Aunt 


little ways, every one of which aunt’ retailed to papa 
when he came home, as if there never had been such a 
wonderful baby in any house before: 


A baby in the house. Does anybody know fully what 


this is till he—no, say she—has tried it ? 

Hannah did not. Fond as she was of children, and 
well accustomed to. them, they were all other people’s 
children. This one was her own. On her alone de- 
pended the little human soul and human body for every- 
thing in life—everything that-could make it grow up 
to itself and the world a blessing ora curse. A solemn 
way of viewing things, perhaps; but Hannah was a sol- 
emn-minded woman. She erred, anyhow, on the right 
side. This was the “duty ’’ half of her new existence; 
the other half was joy—wholly joy. 

A child in the house. Say, rather, an angel; 


for I think heayen leaves a touch of the angel | 


in all little children, to reward those about them for 
their inevitable cares. Rosie was, to other peoplé be- 
side her aunt, a very remarkable child—wonderfilly 
sweet, and yet brave even asa baby. She never cried 
for pain or fretfulness, though she sometimes did for 
passion ; and ‘for sorrow—a strange, contrite, grown-up 
kind of sorrow—whenever she did anything the least 
wrong, which was very seldom. She was usually a per- 
fect sunbeam of brightness, wholesomeness and con- 
tent. Her delicacy and fragility, which were only that 
of a flower reared up in darkness, 'and recovering its 


nealthy colors as soon as ever it is brought into the sun, 


Hannah.” 
i *Tannie’’—the name elung to her already, as baby- 
\ pet names always do—pressed the little breast to hers 
) in a’passion of delight and content, knowing that there 
} was not a creature in the world—no woman, certainly — 
| to come between herand her child. Herchild! Twenty 
| mothers she sometimes thought, 


} “ Coult uot with ail their quantity of love, 
Make np the sum ” 


_ of that she felt for her motherless darling. 
| The father stood and watched them both. As Rosie 
eee older and more winning he began to take more no- 
| ice of his little girl, atleast when Aunt Hannah was 
| pay to mount guard over her and keep her good and 
! quiet. t : 
“ You look quite a picture, you two! Hannah” (he 
‘ sometinies called her “ Hannah ” without the “Aunt ”’), 
| you must be excessively fond of that child?” 
| She laughed—a low, soft, happy laugh. Her feeling 
for little Rosie was a thing she could not talk about. 
Besides, its sacredness hada double root, as it were ; and 
one root was in the dead mother’s grave. 

“The little thing seems very fond of you too, as well 
she may be,” continued Mr. Rivers. “Itrust she may 
‘yet repay you for all your love. I hope—I earnestly 
‘ hope—that you and she may never be parted.” 

A natural thought, accidentally expressed. Hannah 
“said to herself over and over again that it must have 


hardly thinking she could do enough for her mistress | 
and the child, Hannah ceased to think ‘of it or of any | 


More than content—that she had always been—actual- | 


Rosie’s first earthly spring. They crawled together on, 


and blushing, one day, when Mr. Rivers came suddenly | 
in her arms, and singing too at the top of her voice. | 


spoils her, and serves her like alittle queen. As for me, | 


through her like a bolt of ice. Was there a chance, the 
dimmest, remotest chance, that she and the child might 
be parted? Did he, now that the twelvemouth of 
mourning had expired, contemplate marrying again— 
as Lady Dunsmore had foretold he would? Indeed, in 
a letter lately (for she still wrote sometimes, and would 
by no means lose sight of her former governess) the 
countess had put the direct question, at which Miss 
Thelluson had only smiled, 

Now she did not smile. She felt actually uneasy. 
She ran rapidly over, in her mind, all the young ladies 
he had, seen or mentioned lately—very .few; and he 
seemed to have no interestin any. Still there might 
be some one whom she had never heard of: and if so, if 
he married again, would he require her—of course he 
would!—to quit the House on the Hill, and leave 
behind his little daughter ? 

“Tcould not! No! Iwill not,” thought she. And 
after the one cold shiver came a hot thrill of something 
| more like fierceness than her quiet nature had known 
for long. ‘‘To expect me to give up the child. It 
would be cruel, barbarous!’ And then came a sudden 
frantic idea of snatching up Rosie in her arms, and 
running away with her, anyhow, anywhere, so as to 
| hide her from her father. “I shall do it—I know IE 
| Shall—if he drives me to it. He had better not try!" 

And hot tears dropped on the little white night-gown 
which Aunt Hannah was vainly endeavoring to tie. It 
| was Sunday night, and she always sent Grace to church 
; and put the child to bed herself of Sundays. Bitter, 
miserable tears they were, too, but only on account of 
|) thechild. Nothing more. Afterward, when she recalled 
| them and what had produced them, this first uneasy 
| fear which had shot across the calm heaven of her life— 
| a heavenly life it had grown to be since she had the 
| child-—Hannah felt certain that she could have looked 
the child’s angel, or its mother, in the face,and declared 

| positively they were nothing more. 
| But the notion of having to part from Rosie, under 
, the only circumstances in which that parting was 
| natural and probable, having once entered her mind, 
| lurked there uneasily, troubling often the happy hours 
| she spent with her darling; for the aunt, wholly en- 
grossed with her charge, had her with her more than 
most mothers, with whom their children’s father holds 
rightly the first place. Nevertheless, Miss Thelluson 
did her duty most satisfactorily by her brother-in-law; 
whenever papa wanted auntie, little Rosie was remorse- 
lessly sent away, even though auntie’s heart followed 
her longingly all the while. But she had already 
learned her lesson—she never allowed the child to be a 
trouble to the father. ’ 

“Not one man in a thousand cares to be troubled 
| about anything, you may depend upon that,” she said 
| one day, gayly, to the second Miss Rivers, who was now 
about to be married. 

“Who taught you that—my brother? Well, vou must 
haye had plenty of experience of him, faults uud all— 
almost'as much as his wite had,’’ said the sister, sar: 
castically; which made! Hannah rather sorry that she 
had unwittingly betrayed the results of her year’s ex- 
| perience at the House on the Hill. 

Yes; she knew her brother-in-law pretty well by this 
time—all his. weaknesses, all his virtnés ; better, he 
told her, and she believed it, than his own sisters knew 
| him. He was so unlike them in character, tastes, and 
feelings, that’ she had now ceased to wonder why he 
chose none of them to live with him and Rosie, but pre- 
ferred rather his wife’s sister, who might a little re- 
semble his wife, as Hannah sometimes vaguely wished 
she did. im ay 

More especially when the approachin ‘marriage 
forced him out of his retirement, and’ he had to officiate 
in the festivities as eldest brother instead of poor Aus- 
tin, whom nobody ever saw or spoke of. - Bernard had to 
act as head of the house, Sir Austin being very frail now; 
and he accepted his ‘place, and went through his duties 
with a cheerfulness that Hannah was ‘surprised yet 
‘glad to'see.| If only he could have ‘had beside’ him the 

right, beautiful wife who was gone instead of a graye 
sister like herself! Still she did her best; went out 
with him when he asked her, aiid at other times stayed 
quietly at homehalf‘amused, half troubled to find 
how she, who in’ the first. months of winter almost 
lon for solitude, now began to find it just a little 
dull. She was not so glad of her own company as she 
used to be, and founda the evenings, after Rosie’s bed- 
time, rather long. Only the evenings—of mornings, 
when Rosie was with her, she felt no want of any kind. 

Following the wedding—to which Miss Thelluson 
was of course asked, and, somewhat unwillingly went, 
| Seeing Mr. Rivers wished’ it—came many bridal parties, 

to which she was invited, too. Thence ensued a small 
difficulty—ridiculous in itself, and yet involving much— 
which, when her brother-in-law urged ‘her to accom- 
— him everywhere, she was at last obliged to con- 
ess. e 

“Tean’t go,” she said laughing—it was much better 
to make it a jesting than a serious matter. “The truth 
is, I’ve got no clothes.” 

And then came out another truth, which Mr. Rivers, 
with his easy fortunes and masculine indifference to 
money, had never suspected, and most horrified at— 
that, her salary as governess ceasing, Aunt Hannah had 
absolutely nothing to live upon. Though dwelling in 
the midst of luxury, and spending unlimited sums 
upon housekeeping weekly, the utmost she had had to 
spend upon herself, since she came to the House on the 
| Hill, was an innocent fifteen-pound note laid by from 
last year, the remains of which went in the wedding- 
/ gown of quiet gray silk which had replaced her well- 

worn black one. 
“Dreadful !”’ cried Mr, Rivers. “While you have been 
doing everything for me, I have left you like a pauper.” 
“Not exactly,” and she laughed again at his vehem- 
ent contrition. “Indeed, I had 4s much money as I 
| wanted, for my wants are small. Remember, I have 
‘ been for 80 many years a poor governess,” 
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““You ‘shall never be poor again, nor a governess 
either. I cannot tell you how much I owe you—how 
‘deeply I respect you. What canIsay? Rather, what 
can Ido?” He thought a little, and then said ; 

“The only plan is, you must let me do for you ex- 
actly what I would have done for my own sister. Lis- 
‘ten while I explain.” 

He then proposed to pay her a quarterly allowance, 
or annuity, large enough to make her quite independent 
personally. Or, if she preferred it, to make over the 
principal in a deed of gift, from which she could draw 
the same sum as interest at her pleasure. 

“And, you understand, this is quite between our- 
selves. My fortune is my own, independent of my 
family. No one but us two need ever be the wiser. 
Only say the word, and the matter shall be settled at 
once.” 

Tears sprang to Hannah’s eyes. 

“You are a good, kind brother to me,” she sajg. 
‘Nor would it matter so very much, as, if I did take 
the money, I should just make a will, and leave it back 
to Rosie. But I cannot takeit. I never yet was in- 
debted to any man alive.’ 

“Tt would not be indebtedness—only justice,” ar- 
gued he. “You are a practical woman: let me put it 
‘ina practical light. Iam not giving, only paying, as I 
should have to pay some other lady. Why should I be 
more just.and liberal to a stranger than to you? This 
on my side. On yours, what can you do? You are 
fed and housed, but you must be clothed. You are 
not a lily of the field. Though’—looking at her as she 
‘stood beside him, tall and slender and pale—‘I some- 
times think there is a good deal of the lily about you, 
Aunt Hannah. You are so single-minded and pure- 
‘hearted, and, like the lilies, you preach me a silent ser- 
mon many a time.” 

“‘Not always silent,’’ said she, yet was pleased at the 
‘compliment. He had never made her a pretty speech 
before. Then, too, his urging her to remain with him, 
‘on the only possible terms on which she could remain— 
those he proposed—proved that he was not contem- 
plating marriage, at least not immediately. 

All he said was thoroughly kind, generous, and wise. 
Besides, her sound common-sense told her that clothes 
did not grow upon bushes; and that if she were to 
continue as mistress of the House on the Hill, it was 
essential that Rosie’s aunt and Mr. Rivers’s sister-in- 
Jaw should not go dressed, as he indignantly put it, 
“ike a pamper.” She considered a little, and then 
putting her pride in her pocket, she accepted the posi- 
tion of matters as inevitable. 

“Very well, Mr. Rivers. Give me the same salary that 
I received from Earl Dunsmore, and I will take it from 
you asT did from him. It will cover all my personal 
needs, and even allow me, as heretofore, to put by a 
little for my old age.” 

“Your old age? Where should that be spent but 
here, in my house ?” 

“Your house may not always be””——— She stopped; 
she had not the heart to put into plain words the plain 
fact that he might marry again—few men were more 
likely to do so. t he seemed to understand it. 

“Oh, Hannah !” he said, and turned away. She was 
80 vexed at herself that she dropped the conversation at 
once. 

Next day Miss Thelluson found on her toilette-table, 
in a blank envelope, a check for a hundred pounds, 

At first she felt a strong inclination to throw the 
pone into the fire; then a kind of sensation of grati- 

ude. 

“Tf Thad not liked him I couldn’t have touched a 
half-penny; but Ido like him. So I must take it, and 
i lease him as much as I can.” 

that reason, and to do him credit when she went 
out with him, poor Hannah expended more money and 
thought over her clothes than she had done for years, 
appearing in toilettes so good and tasteful, though sim- 
ple still, that the Moat House girls wondered what in 
the world had come over her to make her look so 
young. 

We are always changing within and without, modi- 
fied more or less, as he said in the beginning of this 
chapter, by continually changing circumstances. Had 
any one a year ago shown Hannah her picture, as she 
often appeared now, in pretty evening dress—she had 
lovely round arms still, and it was Rosie's delight to 
catch them bare, and fondle and hug them to her little 
bosom as “dollies ’"—Hannah would have said such a 
woman was not herself at all. Yet it was; and hers, 
too, was the heart, wonderfully gay and light some- 
times, which she carried about through the day, and 
lay down to sleep with at night, marveling what she 
had done that Heaven should make her life thus content 


and glad. 

The change was so gradual that shetaccepted it almost 
without recognition. Ay, even when there came an 
event which six months ago she would have trembled 
at—the first dinner party at the House on the Hill, 
given in honor of the bride. 

“T must give it, Isuppose,” said Mr. Rivers. “You 
will not mind? I hope it will not trouble you very 
much ?”” 

10; 110:! 

“Be it so, then.” He walked off, and then came back, 
saying, a little awkwardly, ‘Of course you understand 
that you keep your usual place as mistress here ?’ 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

So she sat at the head of his table, and did all the 
honors as lady of the house. At which some other la- 

es, country people from a distance (for it was a state 
dinner party), Tekod-<juke a little surprised, One, es- 

Y,; 4 malign-looking old dowager, with two or 
three unmarried daughters, whispe : 

“His sister-in-law, did you tell me? I thought she 
was uite a middle-aged person. Better, perhaps, if she 
had . And they live here together—quite alone, 
you say? Dear me!” 

The words were inaudible to Miss Thelluson, but she 
caught the look, and during the evening several other 


looks of the same inquisitorial kind. They made her 
feel—she hardly knew why—rather uncomfortable. 
Otherwise she would have enjoyed the evening consid- 
erably. No woman is indifferent*to the pleasure of be- 
ing mistress of an elegant, well-ordered house, where 
her servants like her and obey her—she doing her 
duty and they theirs, so that all things go smoothly 
and well, as they did now. Also she liked to please 
Mr. Rivers, who was much easier to please than for- 
merly. His old sweet temper, that poor Rosa used 
so fondly to dilate on, had returned; and oh! what 
a rare blessing is a sweet temper in a house, espe- 
cially in the head of it. Then, by this time, his sister- 
in-law understood his ways, had grown used to his 
very weakness, and found they were not so bad, after all. 
He was far from being her ideal, certainly; but who are 
they that ever find their ideal? And Hannah sighed, 
remembering her own—the loyeliest and most lovable 
nature she had ever met, or so it had appeared to her in 
her girlhood’s long-ended dream. But God had taken 
Arthur home; and thinking of him now, it was more as 
al angel than as a mortal man. 

Looking round on the men she saw now—and they 
had been a good many lately—she found no one equal to 
Bernard Rivers. As he took his place again in society,a 
young widower who had passed from under the heay- 
iest shadow of his loss, though it had left in him an 
abiding gravity, he would have been counted in all cir- 
cles an attractive person. Handsome, yet not obnox- 
iously so; clever—though perhaps more in an appre- 
ciative than an original fashion; pleasant in conversation, 
yet never putting himself obtrusively forward, he was 
aman that most men liked, and all women were sure to 
admire amazingly. Hannah saw—she could not help 
seeing—how daughters brightened as he came near, and 
mothers were extraordinarily tender to him; and, in 
fact, had he perceived this—which he did not seem to 
do, being very free from self-consciousness—Bernard 
Rivers would have runa very good change of being 
thoroughly *‘ spoiled.” ; az 

He was not yet spoiled, however; it was charming to 
watch him, and see how innocently he took all this so- 
cial flattery, which Hannah noticed with considerable 
amusement, and a sort of affectionate pleasure at think- 
ing that, however agreeable he was abroad, he was still 
more so at home, in those quiet evenings, now sad- 
ly diminished. She wondered sometimes how Jong 
they would last, how soon her brother-in-law woul 
weary of her companionship, and seek nearer and fonder 
ties. Well, that must be left to fate; it was useless 
speculating. Soshe did her best now; and when sev- 


eral times during dinner he glanced across the table to ! at the Moat House about the 


her and smiled, and also came more than once through 


| 


sir; I hardly know what I’m saying or doing. But 
never mind! The little oneis all right; it’s only my 
own trouble. And I’ve kept it to myself all day because 
Iwouldn’t trouble her when she was busy over her 
dinner-party. But oh! miss, will you speak to me 
now, for my heart’s breaking ?’’ 

“ You should not have minded my being busy, poor 
girl!” said Hannah, kindly. ‘ Whatis it?’ Andthen, 
with a sudden instinctive fear of what it was, she 
added, ‘‘But perhaps you would like to go with me into" 
my own room ?”’ 

“No, please, I want to speak to the master too. He’s' 
a parson, and must know all about it; and it was him 
that he went to first !’’ 

“My good woman, if you'll only say what ‘it’ and 
‘he’ referto; tell me a plain story, and I'll give you 
the best advice I can, whatever your trouble may }e.”’ 
And Mr. Rivers sat down, looking a little bored—tike’ 
most men, he had a great dislike to “ scenes ’’—but stil! 
kindly enough. ‘Tell me, is it anything about your 
husband ?” 

Hannah had not given him credit for remembering 
that fact, or for the patience with which he sat down to 
listen. 

“My husband?’ cried poor Grace, catching at 
the word, and bursting out sobbing. “Yee, 
you’re right, sir, he is my husband, and I shall 
always believe he is, though he says he isn’t, and 
that I have no claim upon him, no more than any wick- 
ed woman in the street. But I was married, Mr. Rivers !’? 
and the poor girl stood wringing her hands, while her 
tears fell in floods. “He took me to London and mar- 
ried me there (I’ve got my certificate in my pocket), 
and when we came back everybody knew it. And a 
year after, my little baby was born, my poor little baby 
that I never told you of, miss, for fear you should send 
me away !”’ 

“Ts it living?” said Hannah, 
as Mr. Rivers did also, to this 
words. 

“Yes: he is living, pretty lamb! though many a time 
Ihave wished he wasn’t, after what his father said when 
he went away. But that might not be true, no more 
true than what he sent me word yesterday ; and I’ve 
been nigh out of my mind ever since !’’ 

“What was it? Do keep to the point. I can not 
gee out the matter if you talk so much,” said Mr, 

vers. 

Hannah sat silent, waiting for what was coming next, 
An uneasy feeling, not exactly a fear, but not unlike it, 
came over her, as she recalled, the long-ago discussion 
Dixon family. " 
her master in 


a having listened, 
rrent of grief-stricken 


Grace gathered herself up and looked 


the drawing-rooms to look for her, and say a kindly | the face. She was a sweet-looking little woman, usually 
word or two, Hannah was a satisfied and happy wo-| reticent and quiet enough, but now she seemed despe- 


man. : 
Only—during the pause of along piece of concerted 
music by the three remaining Misses Rivers—fancying 
she-heard Rosie cry, she crept away up-stairs, and find- 
ing her sitting up in her crib, sobb: peppers a bad dream, 
Aunt Hannah caught her child to her bosom more pas- 
sionately than usual. And when the little thing clung 
for refuge to her, and was soothed to sleep again under 
showers of kisses, Hannah thought, rejoicingly, that 
there was one creature in the world to whom she was 
absolutely necessary, and all in all. 

His guests being at length all gone, the host stood on 
his hearth-rug meditative, even graye. 

“Well, Hannah !’’ he said at last. 

She looked up. 

** So our dinner-party is safe over. 
fully, Imust say.” 

“Yes, I thinkit did.” 

“And Iam so much obliged to you for all the trouble 
you must have taken. I do like to have things nice and 
in order, every man does. Especially as Lady Rivers 
was there. They think so much of these matters at the 
Moat House.”’ 

Hannah, half pleased, half vexed, she scarce knew 
why, answered nothing. 

“Yes, it was very pleasant, and the people were pleas- 
ie too. But yet I think I like our quiet evenings 

“So do I,” Hannah was going to say, and then hesi- 
tated, with a curious kind of shyness, for she had been 
thinking the very same. Wondering also how long this 
gay life they now led was to go on, and whether it 
would end in that climax for which she was always 
preparing herself—Bernard Rivers taking a second wife, 
and saying to his sister-in-law, “ Thank you; I want 
you no more. Good-by!’’ A perfectly right, natural, 
and desirable thing, too, her reason told her. And yet 
—and yet— Well! she would, at least, not meet diffi- 
culties half-way, but would enjoy her halcyon days 
while they lasted. 

So she sat down with him on the chair he placed for 
her, one on either side the fire, and proceeded to talk 
over the dinner and the guests, with other small, fami- 
liar topics, which people naturally fall into discussin 
when they are perfectly at home with each other, ak 
have one common interest running through their lives. 
All their associations now had the easy freedom of the 
fraternal relation, mingled with a certain vague senti- 
ment, such as people feel who are not really brother and 
sister ; but, having spent all their prior lives apart, re- 
quire to get over a sort of pleasant strangeness, which 
has all the charm of traveling in a new country. 

In the midst of it, when they were langhing together 
over some wonderful infantine jest of little Bie’s 
there came a knock at the door, and a face looked 
stealthily in. 

Hannah sprang up in terror. ‘Oh, Grace! What is 
it? Anything wrong with baby ?” 

“No, miss, nothing. How wrong of me to frighten 
you so,” cried the young woman, contritely, as Miss 
Thelluson dropped back in her chair, so pale that Mr. 
Rivers hastily brought her a glass of wine, and spoke 
sharply to the nurse. 

Grace looked at him with a scared face. 


It went off beauti- 


“It's true, 


rate with her wrong. 

“Dixon says, sir—that’s my husband; he’s James 
Dixon, of your parish—that I’m not his wife in law, 
and he can get rid of me whenever he pleases, only he 
won’t doit if I'll come back and live with him, because 
he likes me, he says, and all the poor children are cry- 
ing out for me. But if I won’t come back, he shall go 
and marry another woman, Mary Bridges, of Easterham, 
that lived as cook with Lady Rivers. He'll put up the 
bans here next Sunday, he says.” : 

“He cannot. It would be bigamy.” 

“Bigamy! That’s taking a second wife while your 
first wife’s li , isn’t it, sir? And I’m living, though 
I wasn’t his first wife; but I suppose that doesn’t mat- 
ter, Oh, why did I ever take him! But it was all 
for them poor children’s sakes; and he was such a good 
husband to my sister that I thought for sure he’d be a 
good husband to me!’ 

Mr. Rivers started. “Stop a minute. Your story is 
yery confused; but I think I take it in now. .Is James 
Dixon the Dixon who once came to me, asking me to 
marry him to his deceased wife's sister? And were you 
that person ?”’ \ 

He spoke in a formal, uncomfortable voice; his cheek 
reddened a little, and he looked carefully away from 
the corner where Hannah was sitting. She did not 
move—how could she?—but she felt hot and red, and 
wished herself anywhere except where she was, and was 
obliged to remain. 

Grace spoke on, full of eager anxiety; “Yes, sir, he 
did come to you, I know, and you told him, he said, 
that I was not the proper person for him to marry. But 
he thought I was, and so did I, and so did all the neigh- 
bors. You see, sir’”’—and in her desperation the poor 
young woman came close up to her master—‘I was 
very fond of my poor sister, and she of me, and when 
she was dying, she begged me to come and take of 
her children. Jim was very glad of it too. And so I 
went to live with him; it was the most natural thing 
possible, and—it wasn’t wrong, miss, was it?” 

Hannah felt she must answer the eppeal. She did so 
with a half-inaudible but distinct “No.” 

“Nobody said it was wrong. Nobody blamed me, 
And the children got so fond of me, and I made Jim go 
comfortable, that at last he said he couldn’t do without 
me, and we had better get married at once. Was tiewt 
wrong, sir?” 

“Yes; it was against the law,” said Mr. Rivers, in the 
same cold tone, looking into the fire, and pushing back- 
ward and forward the ring he wore on his little <a 
poor Rosa’s wedding ring, taken from her dead hand. 

“ But people do it, sir. I-know two or three in our 
village as have done it, and nobody ever said a word 
against them. And, as it was, people did begin to say a 


deal against me.’’ Grace hung her head a minute, and 
then dit w again in fierce innocence. “ But it was 
all lies, sir. I declare before God it was. I was an hon- 


est girl always. I told Jim I wouldn’t look at him un- 

less he married me. So he did atlast. Look here, sir.” 
Mr. Rivers took neryously the marriage-certificate, 

— it over, gave it back again, and still remained si- 

ent. 

2 os all right, sir? I know it is! He did marry 

me ” 
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HANNAH. 


« Yes—but ”’— 
_ “And it wasn’t true what he said when, after a while, 
he took to drinking, aud we squabbied a bit—that he 
could get rid of mé whenever he liked, and marry some- 
body else? It wasn’t true, sir? Oh, say it wasn’t true, 
if only for the sake of my poor baby !” 

And Grace stood waiting for the answer that to her 
was life or death. 

All this while Miss Theliuson had sat silent, scarcely 


lifting her eyes trom the carpet, except once or twice | 


to poor Grace’s face, with keen compassion. Not that 
the question seemed to concern her much, or that she 
attempted to decide the wrong or right of it; only the 
whole case seemed so very pitiful. And she had grown 
fond of Grace, who was.a very good girl, and in feeling 
and education rather suparior to her class. 

As for Mr. Rivers, the look in his eyes, which he care- 
fully kept from meeting any other’s eyes, was not com- 
passion at all; but perplexity, uneasiness, even irrita- 
tion—the annoyance of aman who finds himself in a 
difficult position,which he wishes sincerely he were well 


‘out of. 


To Grace’s frantic question he gave no reply at all. 
She noticed this, and the form of her entreaty changed. 

“You don’t think I did wrong ‘to marry him, sir? 
You are a parson, andought toknow. Was it wicied, 
do you think? My sister—that’s Mrs. John Dixon, a 
very good, religious woman, and a Methody too—told 
meno ; that the Bible said a man was not to marry his 
wife’s sister in her life-time, which meant that he might 
do it after her death.” 

“Apparently you have studied the Subject very close- 
ly; closer, I doubt not, than I have,’’ replied Mr. Rivers, 
in that voice of his. 
most cruel. ‘Therefore there is the less need for me to 
give you any opinion, which I am very reluctant to 
do Lea 


A blank look came into poor Grace’s beseeching eyes. 
“But, sir, my sister’”’—— 

“Mrs. Dixon is a Dissenter, many of whom, I believe, 
think as she does on this matter; but we Church 
people can only hold to the prayer-book and the law. 
Both forbid such marriages as yours. You being 
brother and sister’ =—— : 

“But we weren't, sir; not even cousins. Indeed, I 
never set eyes on Jim till just before Jane died.”’ 

“You being brother and sister,” irritably repeated 
Mr. Rivers, “or the law making you such’* —— 

“But how could it make us when we were not born 
so?” pleaded poor Grace, with’ a passionate sim- 
plicity. 

‘You being brother and sister,” Mr. Rivers said, for 
the third time, and now with actual sternness, “ you 
could not possibly be married. Or if you were married, 
as you say, it was wholly against the law. James Dixon 
has taken advantage of this, as I have heard of other 
men doing; but I did not believe it of him.” 

Grace turned whiter and whiter. ‘Then what he 
says is really true? Iam not his wife?” 

“T can’t help you, I wish I could,” said Mr. Rivers, 
at last looking down upon the piteous face. “I am 
afraid it is only too true.’”’ 

“And my baby. my baby ! 
much! but my baby !”’ 

“Tf you ask me to'tell you the truth, I must tell it. 
I refused to marry James Dixon because I knew it 
would be no ip ps pf all, and could only be effected 
by deceiving the clergyman, as I ‘suppose was done. 
Therefore you are not his wife, and your baby is, of 
course, an illegitimate child.” 

Grace gave a shrill scream that might have been heard 
through the house. Lest it should be heard, or from 
some other instinct which she did not reason upon, 
Miss Thelluson jumped up, and shut and bolted the 
door. When she turned back the poor girl lay on the 
floor in a dead faint. 

Hannak took her up in her arms. 

' Please help me!” she said to Mr. Rivers, not looking 
at him. “I think the servants are all gone to bed. I 
hope they are; it will be much better. Once get her up 

and I can look after her myself.’ ‘ 

*Can you? Will it not harm you?’ 

“Oh no!” and Hannah looked pitifully on the stony 
face thatlay on her lap. ‘It has been very hard for her. 
Poor thing! poor thing !’’ ’ 

Mr. Rivers said nothing, but silently obeyed his sis- 
ter-in-law’s orders, and between them they carried Grace 
up to Miss Thelluson’s room. Almost immediately af- 


I don.’t care for myself 


terward she heard him close the door of his own, and 


saw no more of him, or any one except her charge, till 
morning. 


CHAPTER V. 


Miss TreLivson had always been lamentably deicient 
in the quality which is called “respect of persons.” 
e tended her servant half the night through as care- 

y as if poor Grace had been her personal friend, and a 
taey born. There was, indeed, much of the lady about 
the girl, which was Hannah’s great comfort in having her 
as nurse—a refinement of manner and feeling, and a 
fine sense of honor, not always found in her class. For 
since she had been mistress of a large house and many 
servants. Miss Thelluson had discovered to her grief 
that, in these days, the moral standard of kitchen and 
parlor was not all the same. Still in her nurse she had 
always comfort; and Grace, probably on account of this 
difference, or for other reasons—now patent enough— 
had seemed to dislike mixing much with the other ser- 


yants. Her mistress could trust her thoroughly. She | room 


was, indeed, quite a personal friend—as every faithful 
servant ought to be. 

When the poor girl came to herself, she poured the 
whole sad story into her mistress’s patient ear. 

“JT had no idea I was doing wrong—no, that I 
hadr’t!’’ moaned she. “ Two or three in our village 
had married their sister’s husband. ‘What can a poor 
working-man do when he is left with a lot of children, 
but get their aunt to come and look after them? And 


Hannah thought it at the time al-: 


i 


then, if she’s young, or, indeed, any how, people are 
sure to begin talking. Isn’t it better to stop their 
wicked tongues by marrying her at once, and: making 
all right and comtortable? For they’re not comfort- 
able—I wasn’t. And they’re not real brother and sis- 
ter, whatever master says. And I’m sure they can be 
married; for there was our old squire, he married two 
sisters, and had two families, one all girls, the other 
boys. And the eldest son by the second marriage— 
young Mr. Melville—camein for the property, and is | 
the squire now. And. nobody eyer said his mo- 
ther wasn’t lawfully married, no more than, when 
Iecame home from London, the neighbors said I wasn’t 
married to Jim. Married in church, too, though we | 
were Methodists both : and neither the parson nor our | 
own minister ever said a word against it.” 

Though the. poor girl talked in a wild, rambling, ex- 
cited fashion, still there was some sense in her argu- 
ments: and when she implored Miss Thelluson to 
speak to Mr. Rivers again, and repeat all she said, and 
ask if there was not achance of his having been mis- 
taken, or if he could. not, at least, prevent the marriage 
with Ann Bridges, Hannah scarcely knew what to say. 
At last, just to. soothe aer—for, out of consideration. to 


| gown-skirt. 


her mistress, Grace had kept her misery to herself for a 
day and a half, till it had almost driven her frantic—she 
promised to do her best in the matter. 

‘And you'll do it at once, miss; and tell master that 
whatever is done should be done at once, or Jim. will | 
get married, and then what. is to become of me and my 
poor child ?. It isn’t myself that I care for. I didn’t do 
wrong ; God knows I didn’t! And I don’t, mind what 
folk, say of me; but it’s my poor boy. And it’s Jim, | 
too, a little ; I don’t want Jim to do wrong either.” 

And she shed afew tears over even the bad fellow, 
who, she confessed, had in his drunken fits beaten her 
many a time. j 

“But I forgive him, for he. was drunk,” said she, 
using that too common but mistaken excuse. “And then 
I had the children tocomfort me, Such dear little things 
they were, and so fond of me! And he’ll go and bring 
that wornan Bridges to be step-mother over nem, and 


‘ sheisa bad temper, and she’s sure to ill-treat them, poor. 


lambs! Jenny’s poor little motherless lambs! I must 
go back to them directly.”” And she sat up in bed, in 
an agony of distress. “Ob, miss, please give me my 
mere and I’ll get up and dress, and be off by day- 
ight.” 

This bitter grief, not over her own boy—who, she 
said, was safe with his grandmother—but over her dead 
sister’s children, touched Hannah to the quick. She 
could understand it so well. 

“You must lie quiet,” said she; “or, rather, you 
must go back to your own bed beside Rosie. You have 
quite forgotten Rosie.” , 

The right chord was struck. The young woman had 
evidently a strong sense of duty, besides being exces- 
sively fond of her charge ; for Rosie was a little crea- 
ture that won everybody. She sat up, fastened back 
her disheveled hair, and with her mistress’s help totter- 
ed back to the nursery. Soon she settled herself in her 
customary corner, stretching out her caressing band to 
the crib beside her bed, where, sleeping quite alone, 
but as sweetly as if all the angels of heaven were watch- 
ing over her, little Rosie lay. 

“Ah! baby, baby,’’ Grace sobbed, ‘“ what would have 
become of me all these months without you, baby !’”’ 

What would become of many a miserable woman if it 
were not for a baby ? 

How Grace could ever have left her own, Hannah could 
not imagine ; but found afterward it was the hard’ ne- 
cessity of earning money, the grandmother being very 
poor, and Jim Dixon haying gone off in search of work, 
and left the whole combined families on the old wo- 
man’s hands. Now he reclaimed his three eldest, but 
disowned Grace’s unfortunate babe. 

“My boy—remember my boy !’’ implored she, as in 
the dim dawn of the morning her mistress left her, 
hoping her utter exhaustion would incline her to sleep. 
“ Promise me that you will speak to the master, if only 
for the sake ofmy poor boy.’ j 

Hannah promised ; but when she went back to. her 
room and thought it all over—for she could not sleep— 
she was sorely perplexed. There might be some mis- 
take, even though Mr. Rivers, who was a magistrate as 
well asa clergyman, spoke so decidedly. Grace’s argu- 
ments were strong ; and the case of Mr. Melville, whom 
she had herself met at the Moat House, was, to say the 
leust, curious. She herself knew nothing of the law. 
If she could only speak to anybody who did know, in- 
steac cf to her brother-in-law! Once she ‘thought of 
writing to Lady Dunsmore ; but then what would the 
countess imagine ? No doubt that she wanted the in- 
formation for herself. And Hannah grew hot all over 
with shame and pain, and another feeling which wag 
neither the one nor the other, and which she did not 
stay to analyze, except that it made ‘her feel more re- 
luctant than ever to name the subject again to My, 
Rivers. 

Still Grace was so unfortunate ; so innocently wicked 
—if wickedness there was. And the projected marriage 
of Dixon seemed much more so. 

“Mr. Rivers will never allow it in hischurch. He 
surely would not sanction such a cruel thing, even if it 
be legal. And there is no time tolose. Whatever it 
costs me, I must speak to him at once.” 

With this resolution, and deadening her mind to any 
other thoughts, Hannah lay down and tried to sleep, 
butin vain. Afteran hour or two of restless tossing, 
she dressed herself, and descended to the breakfast- 


There she found Mr. Rivers playing with little Rosie 
—contrary to his habit; for he seldom saw her of 
mornings. He looked a little confused at being dis- 
covered. 

“ZT sent for the child,” said he. “Don’t you think, 
Aunt Hannah, she is old enough to come down to break- 
fast with us ?” 

“Not quite,” said Hannah, smiliag; “but she can 


stay and play about on the floor. I dare say she will be 
good—won’t she, auntie’s darling ?”’ 

And auntie clasped fondly the little thing, who had 
tottered up to her and hid the pretty fair head in her 
Mr. Rivers looked at them, and turned 
suddenly away—as he often did now. 

Rosie behaved beautifully—for about five minutes |— 
and then began to perpetrate afew ignorant naughti- 
nesses, such as pulling down a silver fork, and a butter- 
knife, with a great clatter; then creeping beneath the 
table, and trying to stand upright there, which natu- 


| rally caused a bump on the head, and a seream so 


violent that Aunt Hannah, frightened out of all proprie 
ties, quitted her seat and walked up and down the 
room, soothing in her arms the piteous little wailer. 

“ This will never do,” said papa, sternly. “Pray take 
the child up stairs.” 

Which Hannah thankfully did, and staid away some 
mifutes ; feeling that, after all, the nursery was the 
safest, the most peaceful, and the pleasantest room in 
the house. 

When shecame back her brother-in-law had finished 
breakfast, and was standing gazing out of the sunshiny 
window inasort of adream, His temporary crossness 
had subsided; his face, though grave, was exceedingly 
sweet. Now that she had grown used to it, and it had 
gradually brightened, if not into happiness, at least 
into composure and peace, Hannah sometimes thought 
she had seldom seen so thoroughly sweet a tace—such a 
combination of the man and the woman—that beautiful 
woman whose picture at the Moat House she often 
looked at, and wondered what kind of young creature 
the first Lady Rivers had been. Apparently not like the 
second Lady Rivers at all. 

It was exactly his mother’s smile with which Mr. 
Rivers turned round now. 

“So the little maid is comforted at last. What influ- 
ence you women haye over babies, and what helpless 
beings we men are with them! Why, itis as much as 
papa can do to keep Miss Rosie quiet for five minutes, 
and Aunt Hannah has her the whole day. Do you never 
tire of her ?’”’ 

“Never. No more does Grace, who has an instinctive 
love for children—which all women have not, I assure 
you. This is what makes her so valuable as a nurse.” 

Hannab said this intentionally; for, not two minutes 
before, the girl had run after her with a wild white face. 
“Have you spoken to the master? Will you speak to 
him? Don’t forsake me! Ask him to help mel Oh, 
Miss Thelluson, I’m fond of 7ou7 child—think of mine !” 
Even if Hannah bad not liked and respected Grace so 
much, to her good heart, now open to all children for 
Rosie’s sake, this argumont would have struck home. 

“T hope the young woman is better this morning, and 
that you did not fatigue yourself too much with her 
last night,’ said Mr. Rivers, coldly; and then began 
speaking of something else. But Hannah, bracing up 
her courage, determined to discharge her unpleasant 
duty at once. a =P 

“Have you ten minutes to spare? Because I havea 
special message to you from Mrs. Dixon.” 

“What Mrs. Dixon ?”’ 

“Grace. She insists upon it she has a legal right to 
the name.” 

“She is under a complete delusion, and the sooner she 
wakes up out of it the better. Pray, Hannah, do not, 
with your weak womanish pity, encourage her for a 
moment.” 

Mr. Rivers spoke sharply—more sharply than any 
gentleman ought to speak to any lady; though men 
sometimes think they are justified in doing so—to wives 
and sisters. But her brother-in-law had never thus 
spoken to Hannah before—she was not used to it: and 
she looked at him, first surprised, then slightly in- 
dignant, ; “oh raya 

“My pity is not weak or womanish, nor do I eall it 
pity at all. Itis simple love of justice. Either Grace 
is married or not married, All I wantis, for her sake 
and the child’s, to find out the exact law of the case.” 

“ Which is just what I told her lastnight, No doubt 
she was married, as she says; only the marriage, being 
iliegal, is null and void.” 

“But she says such marriages are not uncommon. 

**T believe they are not, in the lower classes. Never 
theless, those who risk them must take the conse 
quences. The wife is only the mistress, and the child 
ren are base-born. I beg your pardon for putting plain 
facts into plain language, but you compel me. Why 
will you meddle in this unpleasant matter? It can ba 
nothing to you.”’ 

And he looked at her keenly as she spoke, but Han- 
nah did not perceive it just then. Her interest was too 
strongly excited for the cruel position of poor Grace, 
She recalled involuntarily an old argument of Lady 
Dunsmore on this very subject—whether any wrong 
could be exactly “nothing ’’ to any honest-minded man 
or woman, even though he or she were not. personally 
affected thereby. 

“Pardon me,” the answered, gently, “it is something 
to me to see any human being in great misery, if by 
any possibility that misery could be removed. Are you 
quite sure your are right as to the law? It can not al- 
ways have been what you say, because Grace tells me of 
a certain Mr. Melyille who visits at the Moat House ’’— 
And Hannah repeated the story. ‘Can it. be possible,’ 
added she, “ that there is one law for the rich and an- 
other for the poor ?” 

“No. But in 1835 the law was altered, or at least 
modifind: all such marriages then existing were con- 
firmed, and all future ones declared illegal. Melville 
escaped by a hair-breadth only, his parents having been 
married in 1834.” 

“Then what was right one:year was wrong the next? 
That is, to my weak womanly notions, a very extraordi- 
nary form of justice.’ : f 

Her brother-in-law regarded her inquiringly. Eyi- 


dently he was surprised ; did not not at first take in the . 


intense single-mindedness of the woman who could 
thus throw herself out of herself, and indignantly argue 
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the cause of another, even though it trenched upon 


ground so delicate that most feminine instincts would | 


have let it alone. He looked at her ; and then his just 
nature divining the utter innocence and indifference 
out of which she spoke, he said nothing—only sighed. 
«You are a very good woman, Hannah—I know that— 
and Grace ought to be exceedingly obliged to you. But 
you cannot help her—not in the least.” 
“* And cannot you ? 


in your very church next Sunday.” 

“Does he? The brute!” cried Mr. Rivers, passion- 
ately. Then, relapsing into his former coldness: “ 1 
fear nothing can be done. The former marriage being 


invalid, he can contract another at any time—legally, I 


mean; the moral question is a different thing.” J 

“So it seems,’ said Hannah, bitterly; for she was 
vexed at his manner—it seemed so hard, so unlike his 
usual warm, generous way of judging matters. ‘“ But,” 
she argued, resolved to leave not a stone unturned for 
her poor servant's sake, “if the marriage with Grace 
was unlawful, why cannot he be prosecuted for that, as 
for bigamy or similar offenses! Hither it was acrime 
or it was not. If it was; punish it by the law; if 
not ’’—— 

“ You reason like a woman,” interrupted Mr. Rivers, 
angrily. . ‘When I, a man, have already argued the 
question in every possible way’’—— He stopped 
abruptly, “ Imean that you women will only see two 
sides of a subject—the right and the wrong.” 

‘Yes, thank heaven |” 

* Whereas there are many sides, and a man requires 
to see them all. . But we are slipping into ethical dis- 
cussion, which you and I are rather prone, to, Aunt 
Hannah. Suppose, instead, we. go and look at our 
roses ?” 


| 
Go and look at roses when a: fellow-creature was 


hanging on every breath of theirs for hope or despair! 
Hannah had never thought her brother-in-law so hard- 
hearted. 

“Tcan’t go,’ she said, “Imust first speak to poor 
Grace. What shall I say to her ?’”’ 

“Whatever you like., But I think the less. you say 
the better. And perhaps, if you could gently hint it, 
the sooner she leaves us the better. Of course she will 
have to leave.” i 

“Leave!” repeated Hannah,much startled by the 
new phase which this most unlucky affair was assum- 
ing. “Why ‘of course?’ Inever thought of her leay- 
ing.” 

e Do you not see? But no, you cannot—you see 
nothing at all!” muttered Bernard Rivers to himself. 
“‘Do.you not perceive,” continued he, earnestly, ‘ that 
we live in a house on a hill, morally as well as -phy- 
sically? That aclergyman must keep himself out. of 
the slightest shadow of evil comment? I especially, 
both as rector of Easterham and as Sir Austin’s son, 
must expect to have my acts and motives sharply criti- 
cised, and perhaps many a motive ascribed to me which 
does not exist. No; I have been thinking the matter 
over all the morning, andI see no alternative. Grace 
ought togo. I believe Lady Rivers and all at the Moat 
House would say the same.” 

Yanhah drew back. She had never resisted her brother- 
in-law before—not even in cases where she had thought 
him a little wrong’: though this happened seldom. She 
had found out that, like most men who are neither selfish 
nor egotistical, he was remarkably just. Now she felt him 
to be unjust. To send away Rosie’s fond and faithful 
nurse would be tothe child herself a very harmful 
thing—to Grace, in her circumstances, a bitter unkind- 
ness, not to say an actual wrong; and Miss Thelluson 
was not the woman to stand tamely by and see a wrong 
done to any human being if she could help it. 

Stillit was needful to be very guarded, and she might 
even have been less courageous. had not the allusion to 
the Moat House and its opinions—always more or less 
shallow and worldly—stirred up in her something of 
that righteous indignation which blazed up, quite un- 
expectedly sometimes, in Aunt Hannah’s quiet bosom. 

“ Excuse me,” she said, more formally than she was 
used to speak, in the free and pleasant, even affectionate, 
relations that now subsisted between Mr. Rivers and 
herself. ‘Lady Rivers is mistress of the Moat House, 
but not of the House on the Hill. When you did me 
‘the honor to give me that position you distinctly said 
that [should manage it as I chose. I claim my right. 
For Rosie’s sake, 1 must beg of you not to send away 
her nurse.” |, ; 

“ Good heavens! you will not see! How can I, placed 
aslam, keep in my house a woman who is disgraced 
for life?” , . : 

“Not disgraced; only unfortunate. She is a very 
good girlindeed. She protests solemnly she had not 
an idea that in marrying James Dixon she was doing 
wrong.’”’ it: ba See . 

“How you women do hold to your point!” said Mr. 
Rivers, in great irritation; almost agitation. “‘ But she 
has done wrong. She has broken the law. In the eye 
of the law she is neither more nor less than a poor 
seduced girl, mother of a bastard child,” 

Now Hannah Thelluson was an exceedingly “ proper” 
person, That is, though not ignorant of the wicked- 
ness of the world—the things ‘done in secret,” as St. 
Paul terms them—she agreed with St. Paul that it was 
ashame to speak of them, unless unavoidably, and for 
some good end. If duty required, she, would haye 
waded through any quantity of filth; but she did not 
like it ; she terre keeping in clean paths if possible. 

ftentimes she had been startled, not to say shocked, 
by the light way in which some fast young ladies who 
came about to Moat House, and even the Misses Rivers 
themselves, talked of things which she and the girls of 
her generation scarcely, knew existed, and certainly 
would never have spoken about except to their own 
mothers. Andamong the qualities in Mr. Rivers which 
first drew her tomane him. was one which women soon 
instinctively find out in men—as men, they say, in 
women—that rare delicacy of thought and action which 


Could you not, at least, prevent | 
the man’s marrying another womau—as he means todo | 


no outward decorum can ever imitate, because it springs 
from an innate chasity of soul. Thus, when in his 
excitement Mr. Rivers. used such exceedingly plain, 
ugly words, Miss Thelluson looked at him in intense 
astonishment, and blushed all over her face. 

Some people called Hannah a plain woman—that is, 
she was tall and thin and colorless, not unlike the 
white lily she had been compared to; but when she 
blushed, it was like the white lily with a rosy sunset 
glow uponit. For the moment she looked absolutely 
pretty. Something in Mr. River’s eyes made her con- 
scious that he thought so—or, at least,that he was 
thinking of her, and not of poor Grace or the subject in 
hand at, all. 

“Why do you not often wear white—I like it so 
much?” he said, softly touching her gown, a thick 
muslin, embroidered with black, which she thought 
would be a sort of medieval compromise. Sbe was so 
fond of white that it was half regretfully she had de- 
cided she was too old to wear it. But among her new 
dresses she could not resist this one. It pleased her to 
have it noticed, or would have done, had. not her mind 
been full of other, things. 

“Twas going to the picnic in Langmead Wood, you 
know; but never mind that just now. Before Istart I 
shall have to tell poor Grace her doom. A heayy blow 
it will bé. Do not ask ine to make it worse by telling 
her she must leave us.” 

Bernard was silent. 

“T cannot bear to resist your will,” pleaded she. 
“When I first came here Imade up my mind to obey 
you—that is, in all domestic things—even as she would 
haye done. But eyen she would have resisted you in 
this. Were she living now,I am sure she would say 
exactly as I do—dear, tender-hearted Rosa!” 

“Why do you name her ?’’ said Mr. Rivers, in a low 
tone. “Are you not afraid?’ 

“‘Afraid! Why should I be? Of all women I ever 
knew, my sister had the truest heart,-the quickest 
sense of justice. If she thought a thing was right, she 
would say it—ay, and doit, too—in face of the whole 
world, So would I.” 4 

“Would you? Are you one of those women who 
have courage to dety the world ?” 

“T think Iam, if I were tried; but I never have been 
tried. I hope Inever may be ; and Ihope, too, that you 
will save me from doing anymore in the defiant line,” 
added she, smiling, ‘‘by retracting what you said, and 
letting Grace stay.” 

“But how can she stay? How can you keep her mis- 
erable story a secret ?’’ 

“T should not keep it a secret at all. I would tell 
everybody the whole truth, explaining that we drew 
the line between guilt and innocence; that you refused 
to marry James Dixon to this new wife of his, but that 
the poor creature whom he had made believe she was 
his wife should stay under the shelter of your roof as 
long as she liked. That, I amfsure, would be the just 
and right way to act. Shall it be so?” 

“You are a courageous woman, Hannah. But,” added 
he, with a sad kind of smile, “it is like the courage of 
little boys venturing on our frozen pond there : they do 
not know how deep it is. No, no; I cannot thus run 
counter to my own people and to all the world. In 
truth, I dare not.” 

“Dare not!’ Hannah blazed up in that sudden way 
of hers whenever she saw a wrong done—doubly so 
when anyone she cared for did it. She had lived with 
Mr. Rivers nearly a year now, and, whether she cared 
for him or not, she had never seen anything in him 


‘which made her cease to respect him. Until now. 


“Dare not!” she repeated, almost doubting if she had 
heard truly. ‘‘When there is a certain course of con- 


duct open to him, be it right or wrong, L always beliey- 


ed that the last reason an honest man gave for declining 
it would be, ‘I dare not!’ ” 
The moment she had made this bitter speech—one of 


‘the old sarcastic speeches of her girlhood—Hannah saw 


it was a mistake ; that she was taking with Mr. Rivers 
a liberty which even a flesh-and-blood sister had no 
right to take, and she was certain he felt it so. All the 
proud Norman blood rushed up to his forehead. 

“T never knew I was a coward, Miss Thelluson. 
Since you think me one, I will relieve you of my 
company.” i 

Opening the French window at once, he passed out of 
it into the garden, and disappeared. 

Hannah stood, overwhelmed. During all the months 
they had lived under the same roof, and in the close in- 
timacy that was inevitable under the circumstances, 
sheand her brother-in-law had never had anything ap- 
proaching a quarrel. They had differed widely some- 
times, but always amicably,and upon abstract rather 
than personal grounds. Those “sharp words,’ which 
even the dearest friends say to one another sometimes, 
had never, passed between them. His extraordinary 
sweet temper—oh, how keenly Hannah now appreciated 
her sister’s fond praise of the blessing it was to have a 
sweet-tempered husband !—his utter absence of wordli- 
ness and self-conceit; and that warm, good heart, 
which, as the cloud of misery slowly passed away from 
him, shone out in everything he did and said—all these 
things made quarreling with Bernard Rivers almost im- 
possible. 

“What have I done?” thought Hannah, half laugh- 
ing, half crying. ‘‘He must think me a perfect virago. 
I will apologize the minute he comes back.’’ . 

But he. did not come back : not though she waited an 
hour in the breakfast-room,, putting off her household 


duties, and even that other, as painful as it was inevit-. 


able-speaking to.poor Grace. But he never came. 
Then, going into the hall, she saw that his hat and coat 
had yanished:, Sheknew his appointments of the morn- 
ing, and was; sure now that he was gone, and would be 
away the whole day...) ; . cig ua teh 
Then Hannah became more than perplexed—thorough- 
ly unhappy. , Even Grace’s forlorn face, when she told 
her—she had not the heart to tell more—that Mr. Rivers 
could promise nothing, but that she hoped he would 


me still 


prevent the marriage, if possible, failed to affect her 
much; and Rosie’s little arms round her neck, and the 
fond murmur of “ Tannie, Tannie,” did not give nearly 
the comfort that they were wont to do. 

“Tannie has been naughty,”’ said she, feeling astrange 
relief in confessing her sins to the unconscious child, 
“Tannie has vexed papa. When Rosie grows up she 
must never vex papa. She must try to be a comfort to 
him; he has no one else,’ 

Poor Hennah!. She had done wrong, and she knew it. 
When. this was the case, nothing and nobody could 
soothe Hannah Thelluson. | 

With a heavy heart she got ready for the picnic—a 
family affair between this house and the Moat House, 
which was still full of visitors. The girls were to fetch 
first their brother from the school-house, and then her. 
self; but when the carriage came round Mr. Rivers was 
not in it. ’ 

‘Bernard is thoroughly sulky to-day,” said the eldest 
sister. ‘He doesn’t seem to know his own mind at all, 
whether he will go or won't; but perhaps he may turn 
up by-and-by. Don’t let us bother about him. Sucha 
splendid day it is for a picnic, and Langmead Wood at 
its loyeliest time! Do let us enjoy ourselves.” 

They did enjoy themselves, and certainly, Hannah 
thought, were not much “ bothered ” by their brother’s 
sulkiness, or afflicted by his absence. The fraternal 
bond is so free and easy that, except in cases of very 
special affection, brothers and sisters can speedily con- 
sole themselves with somebody else. ‘ 

But with herself it was not so. She thought the 
girls rather heartless in missing Bernard so little. She 
missed him a good deal, and set down her regrets as 
conscience-stings: They hindered half her enjoyment 


of the lovely wood, just putting on its green clothing, — 


full of primroses and hyacinths, and nest-building bir 
pouring out on all sides a rapture of spring-time song. 
She scarcely heard it, or hearing it only gaye her pain. 

“T was unkind to him,’ she thought; “unkind to a 
man whose wife is dead, who goes lonely through the 
world, and neéds eyery allowance that can be made for 
him, every comfort that can be given him. He, too, 
who is always so considerate and kind tome! How un- 
grateful I have been !’’» . 


So absorbed was she in her contrition that she did 
not notice for ever so long what otherwise would. have 
interested her much—a very patent love-affair now go- 
ing on between Adeline Rivers and this same Mr. Mel- 
ville, the young squire whom Grace had mention- 
ed, To bring’ him “to the ,point,” as one of ‘the 


girls confidentially told her, this picnic had been 


planned, hoping that the tenders influence of the 
woody glades of Langmead would open his heart, and 
turn it from nebulous courtship to substantial mar- 
riage—a marriage evidently highly acceptable to the 
whole family. Which Hannah thought rather odd, con- 
sidering what she knew of the family opinions, and that. 
it was but the mere chance of a marriage happening be- 
fore instead of after the year 1836 which saved Herbert 
Melville from being in the same position as poor Grace’s 
son—a “ base-born ’’ child. f 


Late in the afternoon Bernard appeared. They were 
all sitting in a circle round the remnants of the dinner. 
He shook hands with everybody, ending with Miss 
Thelluson. Words were impossible there ; but Hannah 
tried to make her eyes say, “Are we friends? Iam so 
sorry.’ The apology fell hopeless: he was looking in 
another direction ; and she shrank back into herself, 
feeling more unhappy, in a foolish, causeless, childish 
sort of a way, than she remembered to have done for a 
deans ten years. BS Pera, 


“To be wroth with one we love * 
Doth work jike madness in the brain, ” 


to be wroth with ourselves for haying wronged one we 
love is pretty nearly as bad ; except that in such a case 
we are able to punish ourselyes unlimitedly, as Hannah 
did, with the most laudable pertinacity, for a full hour. 

She listened with patience to endless discussions, tete-a- 

tete, among Lady Rivers and her girls upon the chances 
and prospects of the young couple for whose benefit 
the picnic was made—who, poor things, knew well what 
they were brought there for, and what was expected of 
them before returning home. At any, other time she 
would have pitied or smiled at this pair of lovers, who 
finally slipped aside among the trees, out of 
sight, though not out of comment, of their affectionate 
families ; and she might have felt half amused, half in- 
dignant, at the cool, public way in which the whole 


hs 


matter was discussed, But now her heart was too sore | 


and sad; she just listened politely to everybody that 
wanted a listener, and meantime heard painfully every 
word her brother-in-law said, and saw évery movement 
he made—not one,-howeyer, in her direction. She made 
a martyr of herself, did everything she did not care to 
do, and omitted the only thing she longed to do—to go 
up straight to Mr. Rivers and say, “Are you angry with 
Do you never mean to forgive me ?” 
Apparently not, for he kept sedulously out of her 
way, and yet near her, though not a word between 
them was possible. This behavior at last tantalized 
her so much that she fairly ran away : stole quietly out 
of the circle, and hid herself in a nut-wood dell, filling 
her hands with blue hyacinths. ' , : 
“ Hannah, what are you doing ?””. Ris 
‘Gathering a nosegay to take home to Rosie.” 
A brief question and answer, Yet they seemed’ to 
clear away the cloud. Mr. Rivers stood watching a 
aoe while and then began helping her to gather the 
owers. , ’ toad 
“How. continually. you think of Rosie’s plédsure. 
But you do of everybody’s. What a warm, good heart 
you have !” Foe aA Seated 
‘Have I? I doubt it,’ answered Hannah, with a 
faltering voice ; for she was touched by, his gentleness, 
by that wonderfully sweet nature he hdd—so rare in a 
man, yet not unmanly, if men could only believe this! 
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HANNAH, 


Hannah had long ceased to wonder why her brother-in- 
law was so universally beloved. 

“Tthink you and I rather quarreled this morning, 
Aunt Hannah? We never did so before, did we?” 

“Now 

«Then don’t let us do it again. Here is my hand.” 

Hannah took it joyfully, tried to speak, and signally 
failed. 

“You don’t mean to say you are crying ?” 

“Tam afraidI am. It is very silly, but I can’t help it. 
I never was used to quarreling, andI have been quite 
unhappy all day. You see’’—and she raised her face 
with the innocent, childlike expression it sometimes 
wore, more childlike, he once told her, than any creature 
he ever saw over ten years old—* you see I had behaved 
so ill to you—you that are unfailingly kind to me.” 

“Not kind—say grateful. Oh, Hannah!” he said with 
great earnestness, ‘‘I owe you much more than I can 
ever repay. I was sinking into a perfect slough of des- 
pond, becoming a miserable, useless wretch, a torment 
to myself and everybody about me, when it came into 
my head to send for you. You roused me; you made 
me feel that my life was not ended; that I had ‘still 
work to do, and strength to do it with. Hannah, if any 
human being ever saved another, you saved me.” 

Hannah was much moved. Still more so when, 
drooping his head, and playing absently with 4’ mass of 
dead leaves, from under which blue violets were spring- 
ing, he added, 

“T sometimes think she must have sent you to me— 
do you?” 

“T think thus much—that she would rejoice if I, or 
any one, was able to do you any good. Any generous 
woman would, after she had gone away, and-could do 
you good no more. She would wish you to be happy— 
even if it were with another woman—another wife.” 

Hannah said this carefully, deliberately; she had 
long waited for a chance of saying it, that he might 
know exactly what was her feeling about second mar- 
riages, did he contemplate anything of the sort. He 
evidently caught her meaning, and was pained by it. 

* Thank you. Rosasaid much the same thing to me 
just before she died: But I have no intention of marry+ 
ing again. At least not now.” 

fannah comld not tell why, but she felt relieved— 
even glad. The incubus of several weeks was taken off 
at once, as well as that other burden, which she had no 
idea would have weighed her down so much--the feel- 
ing of being at variance with her brother-in-law. 

6 sat down beside her on a felled log, and they’began 
talking of all sorts of things—the beauty of the wood, 
the wonderfully delicious spring day ; and how Rosie 
would have enjoyed it; how she would enjoy it by-and- 
by, when she was old enough to be monn to picnics 
at Langmead. All trivial subjects, lightly and gayly 
discussed ; but they were straws to show how the wind 
blew, and Hannah was sure now that the wind blew 
fair again—that Mr. Rivers had forgiven and forgotten 
everything. 

Not everything ; for he asked suddenly if she had told 
Grace the bitter truth, and how she bore it. 

“Patiently, of course; but she is nearly broken- 
hearted,” ~ 

“Poor soul! And you think, Hannah, that if she— 
Rosa—had been here, she would have let Grace stay ?” 

“Tam sure she would. She was so just, so pure, so 
large in all her judgments; she would have seen at once 
that Grace meant no harm—that no real guilt could at- 
tach to her, only misfortune; and, therefore, it was 
neither necessary nor right to send her away.” 

“Very well. Icame to tell you that she shall not be 
sént away. Ihave reconsidered the question, and am 

repared to risk all the consequences of keeping her— 
for my little girl’s sake and yours.” 

Hannah burst into broken thanks, and then fairly be- 

an tocry again. She could not tell what was the mat- 

r with her. Her joy was as silly and weak-minded as 
her sorrow. She was so ashamed of herself as to be al- 
most relieved when Mr. Rivers, laughing at her ina 
kindly, pleasant way, rose up and rejoined his sisters. 

The rest of the day she had scarcbly ten words with 
him, yet she felt as happy as possible. Peace was re- 
stored between him and herself, and Grace’s misery was 
lightened a little, though, alas! not much. Perhaps, 
since even her master said she had done no intentional 
wrong, the poor girl would get used to her lot in time. 
It could not be a very dreary lot—to take care of Rosie. 
And Aunt Hannah longed for her little darling—wished 
she had ber in her arms, to show her the heaps of spring 
flowers, and the rabbits with their funny flashes of 
white tails, appearing and disappearing beneath the ten- 
der ferns that were shooting up under the dead leaves 
of last year—life out of death, joy out of sorrow, as God 
meant it to be. 

Nay, even the Rivers family and the rest seemed to 
drop a little of their formal worldliness, and become 
young men and maidens, rejoicing in the spring. Espe- 
cially the well watched pair of lovers, who had evid- 
ently come to an understanding, as desired; for when, 
after a lengthy absence, they reappeared, bringing two 
small sticks apiece, as their’ contributions to the fire 
that was to boil the kettle, their shyness and awkward- 
ness ge only equaled by their expression of blushing 
content. 

Why should not old maid Hannah be content like- 
wise, though she was not in her teens like Adeline, and 
had no lover? But she had a tender feeling about 
lovers still; and in this blithe and happy spring-time it 
stirred afresh, and her heart was moved a strange 
sort of way—half pleasant, half sad. 

Besides, this day happened to be an anniversary. Not 
that Hannah was among those who keep anniversaries; 
on the contrary, she carefully avoided them; but she 


never forgot them. Many atime, when nobody knew, 


she was living over again, with an ineffaced and 
ineffaceable vividness, certain days and certain hours 
burned into her memory with the red-hot iron 
of affliction. The wounds had healed over, but 
the scars remained, For years she had never seen 


yellow November fogs without recalling the day 
when Arthur sailed; nor cowslips, but she remem- 
bered having a bunch of them in her hand when she got 
the letter telling her of his death, just as he was “ getting 
up May Hill,” as they otten say of consumptive people. 
And for years—oh, how many years it seemed |—after 
that day spring days had given her acruel pain; as if 
the world had all come alive again, and Arthur was 
dead. 

To-day, even though it was the very anniversary of 
his death, she felt differently. There came back into 
her heart that long-forgotten sense of spring, which al- 
ways used tocome with the primroses and cowslips, 
when Arthur and she played together among them, 
The world had come alive again, and Arthur had come, 
alive too, but more as when he was alittle boy and her 
playfellow than her lover. A strange kind of fancy en- 
tered her mind—a wonder what he was like now—boy, 
or man, or angel ; and what he was doing in that land, 
which, try, as we will, we cannot realize, and are not 
meant to realize, in any way that would narrow our 
duties here. Whether he still remained the same, or 
had altered, as she was conscious she had altered ; 
grown as she had grown, and suffered ; no, he could not 
suffer as she had suffered these ten, eleven years. Did 
he want her? or was he happy without her? Would 
they, when they met, meet as betrothed lovers, or as 
the angels in heaven, “‘ who neither marry nor are given 
in marriage 7’ 

All those thoughts, and many more, went flitting 
across her mind as Miss Thelluson sat ina place she 
often took—it saved talking, and she liked it—beside the 
old coachman on the Moat House carriage, as they drove 
in the soft May twilight, through glade and woodland, 
moor and down, to Easterham village. And, when 
far off, she saw the light shining from a window 
of the house on the Hill, her heart leaped to it— 
her heart, not her fancy—for there was her warm, hap- 
py, human home. There, under that peaceful roof, 
centred all her duties, all her delights; there,in the 
quiet nursery, little Rosie lay sleeping, ready to wake 
up next morning fresh as the flowers, merry as a young 
lambkin, developing more and more in her era 
child-life—the most wonderful and lovely sight Go 
ever gives us,and he gives it us every day—a growing 
human soul. 

“Oh, if Rosa could only see her now—the daughter 
for whom she died!’ sighed Hannah; and then sup- 
pressed the sigh as irreligious, unjust. “No. I think 
if Rosa came back to us, and saw us now—him and her 
baby, and me—she would not be unhappy. She would 
say—what I should say myself, if I died—that when God 
takes our dead from us, he means us not to grieve for- 
ever, only to remember. . 


CHAPTER Vi. 


Hanwax was fond of the Moat House; in the way that 
we are often fond of people thrown temporarily in our 
way, thinking, ‘I should like.you if I knew you,” but 
well aware that this will never happen. Often, asin her 
walks she passed by the old gray walls, she could quite 
understand Mr. Riyers’s strong clinging to the only 
home he ever knew, the resting-place of his family for 
generations. She sympathized keenly in his admiration 
for its quaint nooks and corners within—its quainter 
aspect without; for the moat had been drained, and 
turned into a terraced garden, and the old draw-bridge 
into a bridge leading to it; so that it was the most 
original and interesting house possible, 


Miss Thelluson would have gone there often, but for 
a conviction that its inhabitants did not approve ot this. 
Wide as their circle was, and endless as was their enter- 
tainments, it was not what Hannah called a hospitable 
house. That is, it opened its doors wide at stated times, 
gave the most splendid dinners and balls; but if you 
went in accidentally or uhinvited, you were received, 
both by the family and servants, with civil surprise. 

Hannah was once calling of an evening, after an early 
dinner, when the effort to get her an egg to her tea 
seemed to throw the whole establishment, from the 
butler downward, into such dire confusion that she 
never owned to being “hungry” at the Moat House 
again. 

Nor was it a place to bring a child to, Rosie, always 
good at home, was sure to be nauglity at the Moat 

ouse; and then grandmamma and aunts always told 
papa of it, and papa came back and complained to Aunt 
Hannah, and Aunt Hannah was sometimes sorry, some- 
times indignant. . 

So the end was that she and the child never went 
there unless specially invited, and that paradise of most 
little people—‘ grandmamma’s house” and “ grand- 
mamma’s garden”—was to Rosie Rivers a perfec#blank. 

Nevertheless, Aunt Hannah never looked at the lovely 
old house without a sense of tender wognets for it was so 
very lovely, and might have been so dear. Perhaps it 
would be, one day, When Rosie, its heir’s sole heiress, 
reigned as mistress there. A change which another 
ten or fifteen years were likely enough to bring about, 
as Sir Austin was an old man, and young Austin, 
the hapless eldest son would never inherit anything. 
Everybody knew, though nobody said it, that the Rey- 
erend Bernard Rivers would be in reality his father’s 
successor. Even Lady Rivers, who wasa rich young 
widow when she became Sir Austin’s wife, and had a 
comfortable jointure-house in another county, openly 
referred to that time, and as openly regretted that her 
step-son did not turn his thoughts toa second mar- 
riage. o 

“ But he will soon, of course, and you ought to:take 
every opportunity of suggesting it to him, Miss Thellu- 
son; for,in his position, it is really his duty, and he 
says one of the great advantages you are to him is that 
you always keep him up to his duty.’ 

To these remarks Hannah seldom answered more than 
a polite smile. She madea point of never discussin 
Mr. Rivers’s marriage; first, because if his family h 
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no delicacy on the subject, she had; and second, because 
every day convinced her more and more that he was sin- 
cere when he told her he had no present intention of 
the kind. 

Yet he was perfectly cheerful now—not exactly in his 
old buoyant fashion, but in a contented, equable way, 
that Hannah, at least, liked much better. Theirs was a 
cheerful house, too. ‘ Use hospitality without erudg- 
ing,” was Bernard’s motto; and he used it, as she once 
suggested to him, principally to those “‘ who cannot re- 
pay thee.” So the House on the Hill—the clergyman’s 
house—was seldom empty, but had always bed and 
board at the service of any who required it or enjoyed 
it. Still this kind of hospitality, simple as it was, kept 
Hannah very busy always. Not that she objected to it 
—nay, she rather liked it; it roused her dormant social 
qualities, made her talk more and look brighter and 
better; indeed, some people congratulated her on hay- 
ing grown ten years younger since she came to Easter- 
ham. She felt so herself, at any rate, 

Besides this outside cheerfulness in their daily life, 
she and her brother-in-law, since their quarrel and its 
making up, seemed to have got on together better than 
ever. Her mind was settled on the marriage question: 
she dreaded no immediate changes, and he seemed to 
respect her all the more for having “shown fight” on 
the question of Grace Dixon—alas! Mrs. Dixon no long- 
er now—she took off her wedding-ring, and was called 
plain Grace; she had no right to any other name. 

“And my boy has no name, either,” she said once, 
with a pale, patient face, when, the worst of her sorrow 
having spent itself, she went about her duties, out- 
wardly resigned. 

“Never mind,’ Hannah replied, with a choke in her 
throat. “ He must make himself one.” And then they 
laid the subject aside, and discussed it no more. 

Neither did she and her brother-in-law open it up 
again. It was one of the sore inevitables, the painful 
awkwardnesses, best not talked about. In truth—in 
the position in which she and Mr. Rivers stood to one 
another—how could they talk about it? 

The Rivers family did sometimes; they had a genius 
for discussing unpleasant topics. But happily the ap- 

roaching marriage of Mr. Melville and Adeline anni- 
lated this one. 

“Under the circumstances nobody could speak to 
him about it, you know; it might hurt his feelings,” 
said the happy bride elect. “ And pray keep Grace out 
of his way, for he knows her well; she was brought up 
in his family. A very nice family, are they not?’ 

Hannah allowed they were. She sometimes watched 
the dowager Mrs. Melville among her own tribe of 
step-daughters, whom she had brought up, and who 
returned her care with unwonted tenderness, thought 
of poor Graee, and—sighed. ; 


Adeline’s marriage was carried out without delay. 
It seemed a great satisfaction to everybody, and a relief 
likewise. oung Mr. Melville, who was rather of a 
butterfly temperament, had fluttered about this nose- 
gay of pretty girls for the last ten years. He had, in 

t, loved through the family, Begtinisg with the 
eldest, when they were playfellows, then transferring 
his affections to Helen, and being supposed to receive a 
death-blow on her engagement; which, however, he 
speedily recovered, to carry on a long flirtation with 
the handsome Bertha; finally, to everybody’s wonder, 
he settled down to Adeline, who was the quietest, the 
el? pretty, and the only one out of the four who really 

ove m. 


Bertha was vexed at first, but soon took consolation. 
“ After all, Lonly cared to flirt with him, and I can do 
it just as well when he is my brother-in-law. Brothers 
are so stupid; but a brother-in-law, of one’s own age, 
— bs roti convenient, Miss Thelluson, don’t you 
D so ?”’ . 


Hannah scarcely answered this—one of the many odd 
things which she often heard said at the Moat House, 
However, she did not consider it her province to notica 
them. The Riverses.were Bernard’s “ people,” as he 
affectionately called them, and his loving eye saw all 
their faults very small, and their virtues very large. 
Hannah tried, for his sake, to do the same. Only, the 
better she knew them the more she determined on one 
thing—to hold firmly to her point, that she, and she 
alone, should have the bringing up of little Rosie. 

“Idare say you will think me very conceited,” she 
said one night to Rosie’s father—the winter evenings 
were drawing in again, and they were sitting together 
talking, in that peaceful hour after “thechildren are 
asleep ”’—‘* but I do believe that I, her mother’s sister, 
can bring up Rosie better than anybody else. First, 
because I love her best, she being of my own blood; 
secondly, because not all women, not even all mothers, 
have the real motherly heart. Shall I tell you a story I 
heard to-day,and Lady Rivers instanced it as ‘right 
discipline? But it is only a baby story ; it may weary 
you.” ‘ 

“Nothing ever wearies me that concerns Rosie—and 
you,” 

“Well, then, there is an Easterham lady—you meet 
her often at dinner-parties—y oung and pretty, and capi- 
tal at talking of maternal duties. She has a little girl 
of six, and the little girl did wrong in some small way, 
and was told to say she was sorry. ‘I have said it, 
mamma, seventy times seven—to myself.’ (A queer 
speech; but children do say such queer things some- 
times; Rosie does already.) ‘But you must say it to 
me, said mamma. ‘I won’t,’ said the child. And 
then the mother stood beating and shaking her, 
at intervals, for nearly an hour. At last the 
little thing fell into convulsions of sobbing, 
‘Fetch me the water-jug, and I'll pour it over 
her.’ (Which she did, wetting her through.) ‘This is 
the way I conquer my children.’ Now,’ said Hannah 
Thelluson, with flashing eyes, “if any strange woman 
were ever to try to ‘conquer’ my child’? 

“Keep yourself quiet, Hannah,” said Mr. Rivers, 
halt smiling, and gently patting her hand. “No 
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‘strange woman ’ shall ever interfere between you and 
Rosie.” 

“ And you will promise never to send her to school 
at Paris or anywhere else, as Lady Rivers proposed the 
other day, when ake is old enough? Oh, papa’’ (she 
sometimes called him “ papa,” as a compromise be- 
tween “ Bernard,’ which he wished, and “ Mr. Rivers’’), 
“TI think I should go frantic if anybody were to take 
my child away from me.” 

“ Nobody ever shall,” said he, earnestly pressing her 
hand, which he had not yet let go. Then, after a 
pause, and a troubled stirring of the fire—his habit 
when he was perplexed—he added, “Hannah, do you 
ever look into the future at all?” - 

“ Rosie's future? Yes, often.” 

“No ; your own.” 

“JT think—not much,” Hannah replied, after slight 
hesitation, and trying to be as truthful as she could, 
“When first Icame here I was doubtful how our plan 
would answer; but it has answered admirably. I de- 
sire no change, I am only too happy in my present 
life.” 

“Perfectly happy? Are you quite sure ?” 

‘Quite sure.” 

«Then I. suppose I ought to be.” ? 

Yet he sighed, and very soon after he rose with some 
excuse about a sermon he had to look over ; went into 
his study, whence, contrary to his custom, he did not 
emerge for the rest of the evening. 

Hannah sat alone, and rather uncomfortable. Had 
she vexed him in any way? Was he not glad she de- 
clared herself happy, since, of necessity, his kindness 
helped to make herso? For months now there had 
never come a cloud between them. Their first quarrel 
was also their last. By this time they had, of course, 
grown perfectly used to one another’s ways ; their life 
flowed on in its even course—a pleasant river, busy as it 
was smooth. Upon its surface floated peacefully that 
happy, childish life, developing into more beauty every 
day. Rosie was not exactly a baby now ; and often when 
she trotted along the broad garden walk, holding tightly 
papa’s hand on one side and auntie’s on the other, there 
came into Hannah’s mind that lovely picture of Tenny- 
son’s: 

* And in their double love secure 
The little maiden walked demure, 
Pacing with downward eyelids pure.” 


That was the picture which she saw in a vision, and had 
referred to—why had it vexed the father? Did he think 
she “spoiled” Rosie? But love never spoils any child, 
and Aunt Hannah could be stern too, if necessary. She 
made as few laws as possible; but those she did make 
were irrevocable, and Rosie knew this already. She 
neyer cried for a thing twice over—and, oh, how touch- 
ing was her trust, how patient her resigning. 

“J don’t know how far you will educate your little 
niece,” wrote Lady Dunsmore, in the early days of 
Hannah's willing task; “but I am quite certain she 
will educate you.” ip 

So she did; and Hannah continually watched in won- 
der the little new-born soul, growing as fast as the body, 
and spreading out its wings daily in farther and fairer 
flights; learning, she knew not how, more things than 
she had taught it, or could teach. 

Then Rosie comforted her aunt so—with the same 
sweet, dumb comfort that Hannah used to get from 
flowers and birds and trees. But here was a living 
flower, which God had given her to train up into beauty, 
blessing her with twice the blessedness she gave. In 
all her little household worries, Rosie’s unconscious 
and perpetual well-spring of happiness soothed Hannah 
indescribably. and never more so than in some bitter 
days which followed that day, when Mr. Rivers seemed 
to have suddenly returned to his old miserable self, and 
to be dissatisfied with everything and everybody. 

Even herself. She could not guess why; but some- 
times her brother-in-law actually scolded her, or, what 
was worse, he scolded Rosie; eee needlessly, for the 
child was an exceedingly good child. And then Aunt 
Hannah’s indignation was aroused. More than onceshe 
thought of giving him a severe lecture, as she had oc- 
casionally done before, and he declared it did him good, 
But a certain diffidence restrained her. What right, 
indeed, had she to “pitch into him,” as he had 
laughingly called it, when they were no blood re- 
lations ?—if blood gives the right of fault-finding, 
which some people suppose. Good friends, as she 
and Mr. Rivers were, Hannah scrupled to claim more 
than the rights of friendship, which scarcely justify a 
lady in saying to a gentleman in his own house, “You 
are growing a perfect bear, and I would much rather 
have your room than your company.” 

Which was the truth. Just now, if she had not had 
Rosie’s nursery to take refuge in, and Rosie’s little 
bosom to fly to, burying her head there oftentimes, and 
drying her wet eyes upon the baby pinafore, Aunt 
Hannah would haye had a sore time of it. 

And yet she was sorry for him—so sorry? If the old 
clovgl were permanently to return, what should she do? 
What possible influence had she over him? She was 
neither his mother nor sister, if, indeed, either of those 
ties permanently affect a man who has once been mar- 
ried, and known the closest sympathy, the strongest 
influence a man can know. Many a time, when he was 
very disagreeable, her heart sank down like lead; she 
would carry Rosie sorrowfully out of papa’s way, lest 
She should vex him, or be made naughty by him; con- 
Scious, as she clasped the child to her bosom, of that 
dangerous feeling which men sometimes rouse in wo- 
men—even fathers in mothers—that their children are 
much pleasanter company than themselves. 

Some Bernard! poor Hannah! Perhaps the former 
Should have been wiser, the latter more quick-sighted. 
t men are not always Solons; and Hannah was a ra- 

her peaceable sort of woman. She had so completely 
taken her own measure, and settled her voluntary 
destiny, that it never occurred to her she was not 
quite the old maid she thought herself, or that, like 


other mortal creatures, her lot, as well as her in- 
dividuality was liable to be modified by circum- 
stances. When Bernard onge told her she was a well- 
liked person, growing very popular at Easterham, she 
smiled, rather pleased than not; but when he hinted 
that an elderly recter, a rich widower, who had lately 
taken to visiting constantly atthe House on the Hill, 
did not visit there on his account, but hers, Miss Thel- 
luson at first looked innocently uncomprehending, then 
annoyed, as if her brother-in-law had made an unseemly 
jest. He never made it again. And soon afterward, 
either from her extreme coldness of manner, or some 
other cause, the rector suddenly vanished, and was no 
more seen. 

Presently, and just at the time when she would have 
been most glad of visitors to cheer up her brother-in- 
law, their house seemed to grow strangely empty. In- 
vitations ceased, even those at the Moat House being 
fewer and more formal. And in one of her rare visits 
there Lady Rivers had much annoyed her by dragging 
in—apropos of Adeline’s marriage, and the great advan- 
tage it was for girls to get early settled in life—a pointed 
Sen to the aforesaid rector, and his persistent atten- 

ions. 

“Which, of course, everybody noticed, my dear, 
Everybody notices everything in Easterham. And 
allow me to say that if he does mean anything, you may 
count on my best wishes. Indeed, I think, all things 
considered, to marry him would be the very best thing 
you could do.” 

“Thank you; but I have not the slightest intention 
of doing it.” 

“Then do you never mean to marry at all ?’’ 

«Probably not,’’ replied Hannah, trying hard to keep 
up that air of smiling politeness, which she had hitherto 
found as repellent as a crystal wall against impertinent 
intrusiveness. ‘‘ But, really, these things cannot pos- 
siby interest any one but myself. Not even benevolent 
Easterham.” - 

“Pardon me. Benevolent Easterham is taking far too 
much interest in the matter, and in yourself, too, I am 
sorry to say,” observed Lady Rivers, mysteriously. 
* But, of course, it is no business of mine.” 

And with a displeased look the old lady disappeared 
to other guests, giving Hannah unmistakably “ the cold 
shoulder”’ for the remainder of the evening. 

This did not afflict her much, for she was used to it. 
Of far greater consequence was it when, a little while 
after, she saw by Bernard’s looks that his spirits had 
risen, and he was almost his old selfagain. It always 
pleased him when his sister-in-law was invited to the 
Moat House, and made herself agreeable there, as she 
resolutely did.. The habit of accepting a man’s bread 
and salt, and then making one’s self disagreeable in the 
eating of it, or abusing it afterward, was a phase ot fash- 
ionable morality not yet attained to by Miss Thelluson, 
She did not care to visit much; but when she did go 
ont, she enjoyed herself as much as possible. 

“Yes, it has been a very pleasant evening; quite lively 
—for the Moat House,” she would have added, but 
she checked herself. It was touching to see Bernard’s 
innocent admiration of everything at the Moat House. 
The only occasions when it vexed her was when they 
showed so little appreciation of him. 5 

“Oh, why can he not always be as good as he is 
to-night!” thought Hannah, when, as they walked 
home’ together, which they did sometimes of fine 
evenings instead of ordering the carriage, he talked 
pleasantly and cheerfully the whole way. They passed 
through the silent, shut-up village, and up the equally 
silent hill-road to the smooth “down” at its top. 
There the extreme quietness and loneliness, and the mys- 
terious beauty of the frosty starlight, seemed to. soothe 
him into a more earnest mood, imparting something of 
the feeling which bright winter nights always gave to 
Hannah—that sense of nearness to the invisible which 
levels all human griefs, and comforts all mortal pain. 

“Perhaps, after all,’ said he, when they had been 
speaking on this subject, “it does not so very much 
matter whether one is happy or miserable during one's 
short life here ; or one is inclined to feel so on a night 
like this, and talking together as you and I do now. 
The only thing of moment seems to be to haye patience 
and do one’s duty.” 

“J think it does matter,’”’ Hannah answered; but 
gently, so as not to frighten away the good angel which 
she rejoiced to see returning. ‘People do their duty 
much better when they are happy. I cannot imagine 
a God who could aceept only the sacrifices of the mis- 
erable. We must all suffer, less or more; but I never 
would suffer one whit more, or longer, than I could 
help.” 

“Would you not?” 

“No, nor would I make others suffer. What do you 
think the child said to me yesterday, when I was remoy- 
ing her playthings at bed-time? I suppose I looked 

ave, for she said ‘Poor Tannie! Isn’t Tannie sorry to 
REA away Rosie’s toys?’ ‘Tannie was sorry, and would 
gladly have given them all back again, if she could. 
Don’t you think,” and Hannah lifted her soft, gray, 
truthful eyes to the winter sky, “that if Tannie feels 
thus, so surely must God?” 

Mr. Rivers said nothing ; but he pressed slightly the 
arm within his, and they walked on, taking the “sweet 
counsel together”’ which is the best privilege of real 
friends. It was like old days come back again, and 
Hannah felt so glad. 

“ Now you may perceive,” Bernard said, after a little, 
apropos of nothing, “ why the charming young ladies 
who come about my sisters, and whom they think I 
don’t admire half enough, do not attract moe as I sup- 

ose they ought todo. They might have done so once, 
ponies I had known sorrow; but now they seem to me 
so ‘yeung,’ shallow, and small. One half of me—the 
deepest half—they never touch ; nor do my own people 
either. For instance, the things we have been talking 
of to-night I should neyer dream of speaking about to 
anybody—except you.” 

“Thank you,” replied Hannah, gratified. 


Had she thought herself bound to tell the full truth 
she might have confessed that there was a time when 
she, on her part, thought Mr. Rivers, as he thought 
these girls, “young, shallow, and small.”’ She did not 
think so now. Either he had altered very much, or she 
had much misjudged him. Probably both was the case. 
He had grown older, graver, more earnest. She did not 
feel the least like his mother now; he was often much 
wiser than she, and she gladly owned this. It would 
have relieved her honest mind to own likewise a few 
other trifles on which she had been egregiously mis- 
taken. Butin some things, and especially those which 
concerned herself and her own feelings, Hannah was 
still a very shy woman. 

“Not that I have a word to say against those charm- 
ing girls,” continued he relapsing into his gay mood. 
“No doubt they are very charming, the Misses Melville 
and the rest. 


‘He that loves a rosy cheek, 
And a coral lip admires,’ 


may find enough to admire in them. Only—only—you 
remember the last verse?’ And he repeated it, with 
a tender intonation that rather surprised Hannah— 


“** But a true and constant mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 
Hearts in equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires.’ 


That is my theory of loying—is it yours ?” 

“T should fancy it is most people’s who have ever 
deeply thought about the matter.” 

«Another theory I have, too,’’ he went on, apparently 
half in earnest, half in jest, “that the passion comes to 
different people, and at different times of their lives, in 
very contrary ways. Some ‘fall’ in love as I did, at 
first sight, with my lost darling ’’—he paused a full 
minute. “Others walk into love deliberately, with 
their eyes open ; while a few creep into it blindfold, and 
know not where they are going till the bandage drops, 
and then ’”’—— 

“And which of these do you suppose was the case of 
Adeline and Mr. Melville ?”’ 

“Good Heavens! I was not thinking of Adeline and 
Mr. Melville at all.” 

He spoke with such needless acerbity that Hannah 
actually laughed, and then begged his pardon, which 
seemed to offend him only the more. She did not know 
how to take him, his moods were so various and unac- 
countable. But whatever they were, or whatever he 
was, she felt bound to put wp with him; nay, she was 
happier with him in any mood than when far apart from 
him, as when he had held himself aloof from her of 
late. 

“You are very cross to me,”’ said she, simply, “ but L 
do not mind it. I know you have many things to vex 
you; only do please try to be as good as youcan. And 
you might as well as not be good to me.” 

*Be good to you!” 

“Yes ; for though I may vex yousometimes, as I seam 
to have done lately, I do not really mean any harm.” 

“Harm! Poor Hannah! Why, you wouldn’t harm a 
fly. And yet’’—he stopped suddenly, took both her 
hands, and looked her hard in the face—“there are 
times when I feel as if I hated the very sight of you.”’ 

Hannah stood aghast. Such unkind, causelessly un- 
kind words! Hate her—why? Because she reminded 
him of his wife! And yet, except for a certain occa- 
sional “family” look, no two sisters could be more 
unlike than she and Rosa. Even were it not so, what a 
silly, nay, cruel reason for disliking her! And why had | 
not the dislike shown itself months ago, when he 
seemed to prize her all the more for belonging to the 
departed one, whom he still fondly called his “lost 
darling?” J 

Miss Thelluson could not understand it at all. She 
was first startled; then inexpressibly pained. The tears 
came and choked her. She would have run away if she 
could; but as she could not, she walked on, saying 
nothing, for she literally had nota word to say. 

Mr. Rivers walked after her. 

“T beg your pardon. I have spoken wildly, ridicu- 
lously. You must forgive. You see I am not such a 
calm, even temperamentas you. Oh, Hannah, do for- 
give me. I did not mean what I said—I did not, 
indeed.” : 

“What did you mean, then?” 

A question which some people, well versed in the 
science which Mr. Rivers had just been so eloquently 
discussing, may consider foolish in the extreme, show- 
ing Hannah to have been, not merely the least self- 
conscious, but the most purblind of her sex. She was 
neither, But there are natures so exceedingly single- 
minded and straightforward that what seems to them 
not aright or fitting thing to be done they no more 
think of doing themselves, or of suspecting others of 
doing, than of performing that celebrated feat of 
“jumping over the moon.” Besides, her idea of herself 
was, in many ways, aspurely imaginary as her idea of 
her brother-in-law. The known, notable fact that 
“hate” is often only the agonized expression of a yery 
opposite feeling never once suggested itself to the inno- 
cent mind of Hannah Thelluson. 

They had by this time reached their own gate. Her 
hand was on the latch, not reluctantly. He took it off. 

“Don’t go in—not just this moment, when you are 
displeased with me. The night is so fine, and there is 
nobody about.’’ (What would that matter? Hannah 
thought.) ‘‘Just walk a few steps further, while I say 
to you something which I have had on my mind to say 
for weeks past: a maessage—no, not a message, but a sort 
of commission from a friend of mine.” : 

By his hesitation, his extreme awkwardness and un- 
comfortableness of manner, Hannah guessed directly 
what it was. “Et tu, Brute !’’ she could have bitterly 
said, remembering the annoyance to which she had beer 
just subjected by Lady Rivers, whom she had seen af- 
terward in close conclave with Bernard, Had he, then, 
been enlisted on the same side—ot the obnoxious rector? 


— ee 


Rivers, sighing. 


could not shelte 
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Well, what matter ?. She had better hear all, and have 
done with it. 

But there was delay, and for fully ten. minutes; first 
by Bernard’s silence, out of which she was. determined 
not to help him in the least; and secondly, by their en- 
countering a couple out walking like themselves, the 
village apothecary and the village milliner—known well 


_ to be lovers—who looked equally shy by being met by, 


and astonished at meeting, their clergyman and his sis- 
ter-in-law out on the hill at that late hour. Mr. Rivers 
himself looked much vexed, and hastily proposed turn- 
ing homeward, as if forgetting altogether what they had 
to say, till they once more reached the gate. 

“Just one turn in the garden, Hannah—I must de- 
liver my message, and do my duty, as Lady Rivers says 
IT ought. I beg your pardon,” he added, formally; ‘it 
is trenching on delicate ground; but my friend, Mr. 
Morecamb, has asked me confidentially to tell him 
whether you have any objection to his visiting our 
house.” 

“Our house? Certainly not.” 

“But the house means you—visits paid to you witha 
certain definite end. In plain terms, he wishes to marry 
you.” : 

“ And has confided that intention to you, and to all 
Easterham! How very kind! But would it not have 
been kinder to put the question to me himself, instead 
of making it public throngh a third party ?” 

“Tf by the ‘ third party ’ you mean me, I assure you I 
was no willing party ; and also that I have sedulously 
kept the secret forced upon me. Even to-night, when 
Lady Rivers was questioning me on the subject, I was 
careful not to let her suspect, in the smallest degree, 
that there was any foundation for the report beyond 
Easterham gossip at Morecamb’s frequent visits. I kept 
my own counsel, ay, and submitted to be rated roundly 
for my indifference to your interests, and told that I 
was hindering you from making a good marriage, Is 
it so?” ; 

“You ought to have known me better than to suppose 
I should ever make a ‘ good’ marriage, which means, in 
Lady Rivers’s vocabulary, a marriage of convenience. 
She is very kind to take my affairs so completely into 
her ownhands, Iam deeply indebted to her—and to 
you.” 

The tone was so bitter and satrical, so unlike herself, 
that Bernard turned to look at her in the starlight—the 
pale pure face, neither young nor old, which, he some- 
times said, never would be either younger or older, 
because no wear and tear of human passion troubled its 
celestial peace. 

“TI have offended you, I see. 
that ”’—— 

“Nothing is impossible, apparently. But I should 
have supposed that you yourself would have been the 
first to put down all remarks of this kind; aware that it 
was, at least, highly improbable I could have any feel- 
ing concerning Mr. Morecamb—unless it was resent- 
ment at his having made me a public talkin this way.’’ 

“He could not help it, I suppose.” 

“He ought have helped it. Any man who really loves 
@ woman will hide her under a bushel, so to speak— 
shelter her from the faintest breath of gossip, take any 
trouble, any blame even, upon himself, rather than let 
her be talked about. Atleast that is how I should feel 
if I were a man and loveda woman. ButIdon’t under- 
stand you men—less and less the more I know of you. 
You seem to'see things in a different light, and live af- 
ter a different pattern from what we women do.” 

“ That is only too true—the more the pity,” said Mr. 
“But as to gossip: the man might not 
be able to prevent it. There might be circumstances— 
What do you think Morecamb ought to have done?” 

“Hannah thought ‘a moment. ‘‘He should have held 
his tongue till he knew his own mind fully, or guessed 


Can it be possible 


mine. Then he should have put the question to me di- 


rect, and I would have answered it the same, and also 
held my tongue. Half the loye-miseries in the world 
arise, not from the love itself, but from people’s talking 
about it: I say to all my young friends who fall in love, 
whether happily or unhappily, ‘Keep it to yourself; 
whatever happens, hold your tongue,’”’ 

«“Oracular advice—as if from a prophetess superior to 
all these human weaknesses,’ said Bernard, bitterly. 
«A pity it was not given in time to poor Mr. Morecamb. 


‘What do you dislike in him—his age ?” 


“No; itis generally a good thing for the man to be 
older than the woman—even much older.” 

“His being a widower, then ?’” 

“Not at all; but ’’—— and Hannah stopped, as indig- 
nant as if she really had loved Mr.Morecamb. Thather 


- brother-in-law should be pleading the cause of a géentle- 


man who wanted to marry her, or that any gentleman 


should be wanting to marry her, seemed se traor- 
dinary. She could have laughed at the who atter 
had she not felt so strangely, absurdly angry. She 


stood—twirling her hands in and out of her muff, and 
patting with fierce little feet the frosty ground, and 
waited for Mr. Rivers to speak next. He did so at length, 
very formally. 

“T have, then, to convey to my friend a simple nega- 
tive, and say that you desire his visits here to cease ?’’ 

“Not if he is your friend, and you wish them to con- 
tinue. What right have I to shut the door upon any of 
your guests? My position is most awkward, most un- 


‘comfortable... Why did not you spare me this? If you 


had tried, I think—I think-you might.” 

It was a woman’s involuntary outcry of pain, an ap- 
peal for protection—until she remembered she was 
making it to'a sham protector ; aman who had no legal 
rights toward her; who was neither husband, father, 
nor brother; who, though she was living under his roof, 
er in the smallest degree, except as an 
ordinary friend. He was that, anyhow, for he burst out, 
in earnest and passionate rejoinder : 


“How could I have spared you—only tell me! You 


- talk of rights—what right had I to prevent the man’s 


seeking you—to stand in the way of your marrying, as 
they tell me I do? Oh, Hannah! if you knew what 
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misapprehension, what blame; I have subjected myself 
to, in all these weeks of silence! And yet now you— 
even you—turn round and accuse me.”’ 

“Taccuse you!’’ 

“Well, well, perhaps we are taking a too, tragical view 
of the whole matter. You do not quite hate me?”’ 

“No; on the contrary, it was you who said you hated 
me.” 

And that sudden change from pathos to bathos, from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, which, in talk, constantly 
fakes place between people who are very familiar with 
one another, came now to soothe the agitation of both. 

“Let us make a paction, for. it will never do to have 
another quarrel, or even a coolness.’ said Mr. Rivers, 
with that bright, pleasant manner of his, which always 
warmed Hannah through and through likesunshine ; 
she whose life before she came toEasterham had been, 
if placid, a little sunless, cold, and pale. “I know, 
whenever you br your foot in that way, it is asign you 
are waxing wroth. Presently you will burst out, and 
tear me limb from limb, as—allegorically speaking—you 
delight to do, you being a ‘big lion,’ as Rosie says, and 
I as innocent as a lamb the whole time.” 

Hannah laughed, and “ got down from her high horse,” 
as he used to call it,immediately. Shealways did when 
he appealed to her in that irresistibly winning, good-hu- 
mored way. Itis one of the greatest of mysteries—the 
influence one human being has over another. Oftener 
than not because of extreme dissimilarity. Upon Han- 
nah’s grave and silent nature the very youthfulness, 
buoyantness, and frankness of this young man came 
with a charm and freshness which she neyer found in 
grave, silent, middle-aged people. Even his face, which 
she had once called too handsome—uninterestingly 
handsome—she had come to look at with a tender pride, 
as his mother (so she said to herself at least) might 
have done. : 

“Well, papa,” she replied, “I don’t know whether 
you are alamb or alion; but you are, without doubt, 
the sweetest-tempered man I ever knew. It is a bless- 
ing to live with you, as Rosa once said.” 

“ Did she say that ?—poor darling! And—and do you 
think it? Oh, Hannah!’’—and he lifted up in the star- 
light a suddenly grave, even solemn face—‘“ if you knew 
everything—if she were looking at us two here—would 
she not say—I am sure she would’”’—— 

But the sentence was never ended; for just as they 
stood at the hali doorascream resounded from within— 
an unmistakable woman's scream. 

“That is Grace’s voice. Oh, my baby!l—my baby!” 
os Hannah, and darted away, Mr. Rivers following 

er. 


CHAPTER VII. 


No harm had befallen baby. Hannah, flying up stairs 
on terror-winged feet that carried her she hardly knew 
how, found her treasure all safe, lying fast asleep, as 
warm and soft asalittle bird in its nest in the quiet 
nursery. 

Grace was not there, and yet it was certainly Grace’s 
voice she had heard. Whatcould have happened? The 
uneasy fear that some time or other something uncom- 
fortable might turn up concerning Jem Dixon was sel- 
dom long absent from Hannah’s mind, though it was 
not strong enough to take away the comfort she had in 
her intelligent and faithful nurse. 

Of course the whole household, as well as every house- 
hold at Easterham, knew Grace’s story.’ In such a small 
community concealment was impossible, even had Miss 
Thelluson wished it, which she did not. She had a 
great horror of secrets, and, besides, she felt that in this 
painful matter perfect openness was the safest course. 
Therefore, both to her servants and her neighbors, she 
had neyer hesitated to mention the thing, telling the 
plain story, accepting it as an inevitabfe misfortune, 
and then protecting Grace to the utmost by her influ- 
ence—the influence which any lady can use, both with 
equals and inferiors, when she is, like Hannah, quite 
firm in her own mind, and equally fearless in expressing 
it. Whatever people said behind her back, before Han- 
nah’s face nobody breathed a word against the poor 
nurse, who cowered gratefully under the shelter of her 
mistress’s kindness, and kept out of other people’s way 
as much as possible. 

In her class broken hearts are rare; working-women 
have not time to die of grief. But though Grace 
said little or nothing, often when’ she sat sew- 
ing, with Rosie playing at her feet, Hannah 
watched with pity the poor sad face, and thought 
of the blighted life which nothing could ever re- 
store. For, as has been said, Grace, brought up 
as little maid to the Misses Melville, had caught from 
them a higher tone of feeling and a purer morality, in 
great things and small, than, alas! is usually found 
among servants; and she suffered accordingly. Her 
shame, if shame it could be called, seemed to gnaw into 
her very heart. So did her separation from the child- 
ren. How far she grieved for their father could not be 

uessed; she neyer named him, and, Hannah was cer- 

ain, saw and heard nothing of him. But that scream, 

and a slight confusion which was audible down stairs, 
convinced her that airs ot yes erd the yague 
oan she always feared—had happened. James 
Dixon had reappeared. . 

She went down stairs and found it so. In the ser- 
vants’ hall, the center of an excited group—some 
frightened at him, some making game of him—stood a 
little, ugly-looking man, half drunk, but not too drunk 
to be incapable of taking care of himself, or knowin 
quite well what he was about. He held Grace tigh 
around the waist with one hand, and brandished a 
kitchen carving-knife with the other, daring everybody 
to come near him, which nobody did, until Mr. 
Rivers walked quietly up and took the knife out of his 
hand. 

“ James Dixon, what business have you in my house 
at this time of night ?” 


| 


*T want my missis... I’m come to. fetch my, misais,”” 
stammered the man, drunkenly, still keeping hold of 
Grace, in spite of her violent struggles to get free. 

‘ She isn’t his missis,”’ cried some one. from behind. 
“Please, sir, he married my cousin, Ann Bridges, only 
two months ago.. He’s always a-marrying somebody.” 

“But I-don’t) like Ann Bridges, now I’ve. got her. 
She’s forever rating at me and beating the children ; 
and I’m a fond father, as doesn’t like to see his litéle 
‘uns ill used,” added Jem, growing maudlin. “So I'd 
rather get rid of Ann, and. take Grace back again.” 

When he spoke of the children Grace had given a 

reat-sob; but now, when he turned to her his red, 
drunken face, and wanted to kiss hei, she shrank from 
him in disgust, and, making one struggle, wrenched 
herself free, and darted over to Mr, Rivers. 

“Oh, please save me! I don’t want to go back to 
him. I can’t, sir, you know.” And then she appealed 
despairingly to her mistress, “Did you hear what he 
said? That woman beats the children; I knew she 
would; and yet I can’t go back. Miss Thelluson, you 
don’t think I ought to go back ?” 

“Certainly not,’’ said Hannah ; and then her brother- 
in-law first noticed her presence. 

“Pray go away,” he whispered ; “this is not a place 
for you. See, the man is drunk.” 

“I do not mind,” she answered. “Just look at poor 
Grace. We must save her from him.” 

For Jem had again caught the young woman in his 
arms, where she lay, half fainting, not resisting at all, 
evidently frightened to death. 

“This cannot be endured,” said Mr. Rivers, angrily. 
“Dixon, be off with you! Webb, Jacob, take him 
between you and see him clear out of the gate.” 

Butler and footman advanced, but their task was not 
easy. Dixon was a wiry little fellow, sharp as a ferret, 
even in hiseups. He wriggled out of the men’s grasp 
2 agate be and tried.again to snatch at the kitchen 

e. 

‘* Hands off, mates; I’ll go fast enough. It isn’t much 
a fellow getsin this house. Grace wouldn’t even give 
meadrop o’ beer. I'll be off, Mr. Rivers; but I’ll not 
stir a step without my wife—that’s the young woman 
there. I married her in church, same as I did t’other 
woman, and Ilike her the best o’ the two; so do the 
little ones. I promised them I’d fetchher back. You'll 
come, Grace, won’t you ? and I'll be so kind to you.” 

“Oh, Jem, Jem!” sobbed poor Grace, melted by the 
coaxing tone; but still she triedto get away, and cried 
imploringly to her master to release her from Dixon’s 
hold. Mr. Rivers grew angry. 

“Let the woman go, Isay. You have not the small- 
est claim upon her, no more than she upon you. Ifshe 
chooses to stay here sheshall. Begone, before I set the 
police on you!” 

“Do it if you dare, sir,”’ said Dixon, setting his back 
against the door. “T’llnotstira step without Grace; 
she’s a pretty girl, and a nice girl, and I married her in 
church, too. I found a parson to do it, though yeu 
wouldn’t.’”’ 

“Your marriage is worth nothing: I told you so at 
thetime. It was against the law, and the law does not 
recognize it. She is not your wife, and so, very rightly, 
she refuses to go back to you; and I, as magistrate, will 
protect her in this refusal, Let her go.” And Mr, 
Rivers, following words by action, again shook off the 
fellow’s grasp, and let the young woman free. ‘“ Now, 
Grace, get away up stairs, and let us put an end to this 
nonsense.”’ 

For, in spite of their respect for their master, the 
other servants seemed rather amused than not at this 
spectacle of a gentleman arguing with a drunken man 
for the possession of his wife; or, peters, some of 
them haying as confused notions of the marriage laws 
as James Dixon, had thought Jem was rather hardly 
used, and pee bey to get Grace if he wanted. John, the 
butler, an old servant, even ventured to hint this, and 
that it was a pity to meddie between man and wife. 

“Did I not say plainly that she is not his wife ?’’ 
cried Mr. Rivers, in much displeasure. “A man cannot 
marry his wife’s sister. I amy master here, and out of 
my house she shall not stir against her will. Grace, go 
up stairs immediately with Miss Thelluson.” 

Then Dixon’s lingering civility and respect for the 
clergy quite left him. He squared up at Mr. Rivers in 
drunken rage. 

“You're a nice parson, you are. Mind your own 
business, and ll mind mine. Your own hands bean’t 
so very clean, I reckon. Some folk ’ud say mine were 
the cleanest o’ the two.” 

«What do you miean, you scoundrel? Speak out, or 
I'll take you by the neck and shake you like a rat.” 

For Mr. Rivers was a young man, and his passions 
were up; and Dixon looked so very like a rat, with his 
glittering, hungry eyes, and a ¢reeping way he had till 
he showed his teeth and sprung upon you. Hannah 
wondered how on earth poor, pretty Grace could ever 
have been persuaded to marry him. But no doubt it 
was like so many marriages, the mere result of circum- 
stance, and for the sake of the children. “If ever I 
could marry that man, it would be for the sake of his 
children,’ said once a very good woman ; and though 
men are probably too vain to believe it, many another 
good woman may have felt the same. 

“What doImean, sir?’ said Dixon, with a laugh; 
“oh, you knows well enough what I mean, and so do 
your servants there, and so does all Easterham. There 
bean’t much to choose betwixt you and me, Mr. Rivers, 
if all tales be true.” | ; 

“What tales?’ said Bernard, slowly, turning white, 
white, though he still held his ground, and deliberately 
faced the man. For all his servants were facing him, 
and on more than one countenance was a horrid kind of 
smile, the smile with which, in these modern days, 
when the old feudal reverence seems so mournfully 
wearing off, the kitchen often views the iniquities of 
the parlor. ‘“ What tales ?”’ 

“ Of course it isn’t true, sit—or else it doesn’t matter 
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—gentlefolks may do anything they likes. But people 
do say, Mr. Rivers, that you and I row in the same boat; 
only I was honest enough to marry my wife’s sister, 
and you—wasn’t. That’s all!’ 

It was enough. Brief as the accusation was put, 
there was no mistaking it, or Dixon’s meaning in it. 
Either Mr. Rivers had not believed the man’s insolence 
would go so far, or was unaware of the extent to which 
the scandal had grown; but he stood, for the moment, 
perfectly paralyzed. He neither looked to one side nor 
the other—to Hannah, who had scarcely taken it in, or 
to the servants, who had taken it in only too plainly. 
Twice he opened his lips to speak, and twice his voice 
failed. At last he said, in a voice so hollow and so un- 
like his own that everybody started: 

“TItis a lie! I declare, before God and all now present, 
that what this man says against me is a foul, damnable 
lie!” 

He uttered the ugly words as strongly and solemnly 
as he was accustomed to read such out of the Bible in 
his pulpit at church. They sent a thrill through every 

listener, and sobered even the drunken man. But Jem 
soon saw his advantage, and took it. 

“Lie or not, sir, it looks just the same, and folks be- 
lieve it all the same. When a poor man takes a young 
woman into his house, and either marries her or wants 
to, what an awful row you kick up about it! But 
when a gentleman does it—oh dear! it’s quite another 
thing !”’ 

Mr Rivers almost ground his teeth together; but 
still no words came except the repetition of those four: 
“It isa lie!” 

“Well, if it is, sir, it looks uncommon queer, anyhow. 
For a young lady and a young gentleman to live 
together, and be a-going out and ores home to- 
gether ; and when we meets ‘em, asI did a bit ago, not 
exactly a-going straight home, but a-walking and 
a-whispering together in the dark—’twas them, sure, 
for the lady had got a red hood on, and she’s got it on 
still.” } 

Hannah put up her hand to her head. Until this 
moment, confused and bewildered, and full of pity for 
unfortunate Grace, she had scarcely understood the 
8Cal with regard to herself. Now she did. Plain as 
lig r, rather, black as darkness—she saw all that 
she was accused of, all that she had innocently laid her- 
self open to, and from which she must at once defend 
herself. How ? , 

It was horrible! To stand there and hear her good 
name taken away before her own servants, and with 
her brother-in-law close by! She cast a wild, appealing 
look to him, as if he could protect her; but he took no 
notice—scarcely seemed to see her. Grace only—poor, 
miserable Grace—stole up to her and caught her hand. 

“Tt is a lie, miss—and Jem knows itis! You mustn't 
mind what he says.” 

And then another of the women-servants—an under 
house-maid to whom she had been specially kind—ran 
across to her, beginning tocry. Oh, the humiliation of 
those tears ! 

Somebody must speak. This dreadful scene must be 
ended. 

“Sister Hannah,’ said Mr. Rivers, at length recover- 
ing himself, and speaking in his natural manner, but 
with grave and pointed respect, “ will you oblige me by 
taking Grace up stairs? Webb and Jacob, remoye this 
fellow from my house immediately, or else, as I said, we 
must fetch the police.” 

Mr. Rivers had great influence when he chose to ex- 
ercise it, especially with his inferiors. His extraordina- 
rily sweet temper, his tender consideration for other 
people’s feelings, his habit of putting himself in their 
place—the lowest and most degraded of them, and 
judging them mercifully, as the purest hearted always 
do judge—these things stood him in good stead, both in 
his household and his parish. Besides, when a mild 
man once geis thoroughly angry, people know he means 
it, and are frightened accordingly. 

Either Dixon felt some slight remorse or dreaded 
the police, for he suffered himself to be conveyed qui- 
etly outside, and the gate locked upon him without 
making more ado than a few harmless pullings of the 
garden bell. These atlast subsided, and the household 
became quiet. ; 

Quiet, after such a scene! As if it were possible! 
Retiring was a mere form. The servants sat up till 
midnight, gossiping gloriously over the kitchen fire. 

‘Hannah heard them where she, too, sat, wide awake, in 
the dreadful silence and solitude of her own room, 

She had gone up stairs with Grace, as bidden; and 
they had separated, without exchanging a word, at the 
nursery door. For the first time in her life Hannah 
went to bed without taking one watchful, comforting 
look, one kiss of her sleeping Bed She went to bed 
in a mechanical, stunned way; for though it was still 
quite early, she never thought of rejoining her brother- 
in-law. She heard him moying up and down the house 
for an hour or more, even after that cruel clamor of 
tonguesin the kitchen was silent; but to meet him 
again that night never struck her as a possibility. What 
help, what comfort, could he be to her ?—he who was 
joined with her in this infamous slander? Henceforth, 
instead of coming to him for protection, she must avoid 
him as she would the plague. 

“Oh, what have I done, and how have I erred, 
that all this misery ‘should fall upon me?’’ moaned 
poor Hannah, as bit by bit she realized her position— 
the misinterpretations that might be put upon her 

ly conduct, even as upon to-night’s walk across the 

- Perhaps what Dixon said was true—that all 
sterham was watching her and speaking evil of her ? 
Was this the meaning of Lady Rivers’s dark hints 
>of the eager desire to. get her married to Mr. 
Morecamb—of the falling off of late ih social civilities—a 
gE polite coldness in houses where her visits used 
to be welcomed—a gradual cessation of lady visitors at 
the House on the Hill? As all these facts came back 
upon her mind, fitting into one another, as unpleasant 
facts do, when one once fancies one has got the key to 


| them, Hannah groaned aloud, feeling as if she could | 
lay her down and die. It had all come so suddenly. 
She had gone on her way in such happy unsuspicious- 
ness. Yes; now she recognized, with mingled wonder | 
and—was it terror also ?—how very happy she had been. 
There seemed nothing left for her but to lay her down 
and die. : 

Everybody knows the story of the servant lamenting 
his master’s dying innocent, to whom the master said, 
“ Would you have me die guilty ?’"’ Nevertheless, it is 
hard to die, even when innocent. No bitterer hour 
ever came to Hannah, or was likely to come, than that 
first hour after a bad man’s wicked words had forced 
from Mr. Rivers the declaration—which in itself, and in 
his ever feeling itincumbent upon himself to make it, 
was disgrace enough—“ It is a lie!’ 

Of course it was; and any friend who really knew | 
them both wculd be sure of that. But what of the 
world at large—the careless world, that judges from 
hearsay—the evil world, which is always so quick to 
discover, so ready to gloat over, anything wrong? And 
there must be something wrong, some false position, 
some oversight in conduct, some unfortunate concat- 
enation of circumstances, to make such a lie possible. 

“Be thou chaste as ice, pure as snow, thou shalt not 
escape calumny.” Most true; but the calumny is rare- 
ly altogether baseless—some careless, passing hand may 
have smutched the snow, or the ice have let itself be 
carried too near the fire. Hannah remembered now, 
wondering she could have forgotten it so long, Lady 
Dunsmore’s warning: ‘He is not your brother ; it is 
only a social fiction that makes him so.”’ And if Ber- 
nard Rivers and she were not brother and sister, if there | 
was no tie of blood between them, nothing that, if he 
had not been Rosa’s husband first, would have prevent- 
ed their marrying—why, then, she ought not to have 
gone and lived with him. The chain of argument seemed 

| so plain, that in thinking it out Hannah suddenly began 
to tremble—nay, she actually shuddered ; but, strange 
contradiction | it was not altogether a shudder of pain. 

Fictions, social and otherwise, may have their day, 
when both the simple and the cunning accept them. 
But itis not a day which lasts forever. By-and-by they 
tumble down, like all other shams ; and the poor heart 
who had dwelt in them is cast out, bare and shelterless, 
to face the bitter truth as best it may. 

Hannah’s was the most innocent heart possible— 
strangely so for a woman who had lived, not ignorantly, 
in the world for thirty years. Whatever mistake she 
had fallen into—under whatever delusion she had wrap- 
ped heyself—it was all done as unknowingly, as foolish- 
ly, as if she had been a seven-years-old child. But that 
did not hinder her from suffering like a woman—a 
woman who, after a long dream of , wakes up to 
find she has been sleeping on the edge of a precipice. 

That pleasant fiction which h been torn down 
by the rough hands of James Dixon, opened her 
eyes toits corresponding truth, that Nature herself sets 
bounds to the association of men and women—certainly 
of young men and young women—and that, save under 
very exceptional circumstances, all pseudo-relationships 
are a mistake. Two people, who are neither akin by 
blood nor bound in wedlock, can seldom, almost never, 
live together in close and affectionate friendship with- 
out this friendship growing to be something less or 
something more. The thing is abnormal, and against 
nature; and Nature avenges herself by asserting her 
rights and exacting her punishments. 

‘he law says to people in such positions—to brothers 
and sisters in law especially— You shall not marry.” 
But it cannot say—‘ You shall not love.’ It cannot |} 
prevent the gradual growth of that fond, intimate affec- | 

tion which is the surest basis of married happiness. 


Suppose--Hannah put the question to herself with fright- 
ened conscience—suppose, instead of that tender friend- 
ship which undoubtedly existed between them, she and 
Bernard had really fallen in love with one another ? 

That he was very fond of her, in a sort of way, she 
never doubted. That she was fond of him—yes, that 
also was true. She could not help it. He was so good; 
he made her so happy. Many aman is deeply attached 
to a woman—wife or sister—whom he yet entirely 
fails in making happy. He thinks too much of him- 
self, too little of her. But Bernard was a different 
kind of man. That sweet sunshininess of nature, that 
generous self-forgetfulness, that constant protecting 
tenderness—more demonstrative in deeds than words— 
qualities so rare in (men, and so precious when found, 
were his to perfection. He was not brilliantly clever ; 
and he had many little faults; rashnesses, bursts of | 
wrath, sudden, childish, fantastic humors, followed by 
pathetic contrition; but he was intensely lovable. 
Hannah had told him truly when she said—oh, how hot 
she grew when she recalled it !—* that it was a blessing 
to live with him,” for everybody whom he lived with 
he contrived to make happy. 

“Oh, we have been so happy together,’ Rosa had 
sighed, almost with her last breath. And Rosa’s sister, | 
in the bitter pang which seemed like death—for it must | 
surely result in a parting as complete—could have said 
the same. 

Yes, of course she must go away. There seemed to 
her at first no other alternative. She must quit the 
House on the Hill the very next day. This not alone 
for her own sake. It was, as Bernard had once said, 
truly ahouse on a hill, exposed to every comment, a 
beacon and example to every eye. No cloud of suspi- 
cion must be suffered to rest upon it—not fora day, an 
hour. She would run away at once. 

And yet, was that the act of innocence—did it look 
like innocence? Was it not much more like the im- 
pulse of cowardly guilt? And if she did run, could she 
take Rosie with her? i 

Then poor Hannah at once fell prone, crushed by a 
weight of misery greater than she could bear. To go 
away and leave her child behind! All Easterham might 
be howling at her, but she could never do that. Life 
without Rosie—the old, blank, sun] childless life— 
she could not endure it. It would KMll her at once. 


| by the Easterham town-crier for the 


Better a thousand times’stay on here, strong in her inno- 
cence, and let Easterham do and say its worst. For she 
had done no wrong, and, come what would, she had been 
happy. This sense of happiness, never stronger than 4 
few hours ago, when she and Bernard were taking to- 
gether that innocent-guilty walk, and finding out more 
than ever the deep, true harmony of soul, which, in 
spite of their great differences of character, existed be- 


, tween them, seemed to wrap her up, close and warm, 


her only shelter against the bitter outside blast. 
What would her brother-in-law say? She could not 


| act for herself alone; the position was as cruel for him 


as for her, She must think of him, too, and wait for 
his opinion, whatever it might be. And then she became 
conscious how completely she had learned to look to 
Bernard’s opinion, to lean upon his judgment, to con- 
sult his tastes, to make him, in short, for these many 
months, what no man who is neither her relative nor 
her lover ought to be to any woman-—the one primary 
object of her life. 

Utterly bewildered, half frightened, and unable to 
come to the slightest conclusion, Hannah, after lying 
awake half the night, fell heavily asleep, nor wakened 
till the sound of little feet in her room, and the shrill, 
joyous cry—as sweet as the song of a lark springing up 
into the morning air over a clover field—* Tannie, Tan- 
nie! Wake up, Tannie !’’ dispersed in a moment all the 
cloudy despairs of the night. 

Tennyson knew human nature well when he made 
the rejected lover say : 


“My latest rival brings the rest: 
Baby Sagar Nene touches, press me from the mother’s 
reas! : 


That is, they press out every image unholy, or painful, 
or despairing. Such cannot long exist in any heart 
that is filled with a child. Hannah had sometimes read 
in novels of women who were mothers falling in love, 
and with other men than their own husbands; kissing 
their babies in their innocent cradles, and then flying 
from lawful homes to homes unlawful. All these 
stories seemed to her then very dreadful, very tragical, 
but not quite impossible. Now, since she had had 
Rosie, they almost did seem impossible. How a 
woman once blessed with a child could ever think of 
any man alive she could not comprehend. 

Hannah had not held her little niece beside her for 
five minutes—feasting her eyes on the loving, merry 
face, and playing all the funny little games which Rosie 
and Tannie were so grand at when together—before all 
the agony of last night became as unreal as last night’s 
dreams. This was the real thing—the young life in- 
trusted to her care—the yoting soul growing up under 
the shelter of her love. She roseand dressed for break- 
fast, feeling that with the child in her arms she could 
face the whole world. 

Ay, her brother-in-law included; though this was a 
hard thing. She would not have been a woman not to 
have found it hard. And if he decided that she must 
stay—that, strong in their innocence, they must treat 
Dixons’s malicious insolence as mere insolence, no 
more, and make nochange whatever in their way of 
life—still, how doubly difficult that life would be! 
To meet day after day at table and fireside; to en- 
dure, not in cheerful ignorance, but painful con- 
sciousness, the stare of all suspicious eyes, espe- 
cially of their own household, who had heard them so 
wickedly accused, and seen—they must have seen !—how 
deep the wound hadjgone. It would be dreadful— 
almost unbearable. t 

And then—with regard to their two selves ! 

Bernard was—Hannah knew it, felt it—one of the 
purest-hearted of men. Living in the house with him 
was like living with a woman; nay, not all women had 
his delicacy ot feeling. Frank and familiar as his man- 
ner was—or had been till lately—he never was free with 
her—never caressed her; nothing but the ordinary 
shake of the hand had eyer passed between them; even 
though he was her brother-in-law. Hannah liked this 
reserve; she was not used to kissing; as people in large 
families are, as the Moat House girls were; it had rather 
surprised her to see the way they all hung about young 
Mr. Melville. But even though in their daily conduct 
to one another, private and public, she and Bernard 
could never be impeached, still the horrible possibility 
of being watched—watched and suspected—and that 
both knew it was so, was enough to make the relations 
between them so painful, that she hitrdly knew how 
she should bear it. 

Even this morning her foot lingered on the stair, and 
that bright breakfast-room, with its pleasant mornin¢ 
greeting, seemed a sort of purgatory that she Weuld 
have escaped if she could. 

She did escape it, for it was empty of everybody but 
Webb, the butler, whom she saw hovering about, near, 
eiepiciouay near, to an open note, or rather a scrap of 
paper, left on the table, open—was it intentionally 
open—for anybody’s perusal. - 

“Master has just gone off to the railway in the dog- 
cart, Miss Thelluson.. He left me this bit of paper, with 
an apology to you, saying he was in a great hurry, and 
act time to write more, or he would miss the London 

rain.’ ; 

“He has gone to London ?”’ said Hannah, with a great 
sense of relief, and yet of pain, > 

Yes, miss, I think so; but the note says”——_ 

Then Webb had gratified his curiosity by reading the 
paper. 

Anybody might have read it, certainly. It might 
have been printed in the Zines newspaper, or declaimed 
efit of the small 
public at- the market-place. And yet Hannah’s eyes 
read it eagerly, and her heart beat as she did so in a way 
that no sight of Bernard’s iliar handwriting had 
ever made it beat before. - 


“DEAR SistER HANNAH,—I am away to town to visit a 
sick friend, and am obliged to;start very early, I hope 
to be back by Sunday, but do not expect me you see 
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me. Give papa’s love to his little Rosie, and believe 
me, 
“ Your affectionate brother, 
*“ BERNARD RIVERS. 
“Perhaps you will kindly call at the Moat House to- 
day, and tell them Iam gone?’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Hanwan’s first feeling on discovering her brother-in- 
law’s absence was intense relief. Then, as she sat over 
the solitary breakfast-table, there came unto her an un- 
easiness akin to fear. He had done exactly what she had 
not done ; what, in spite of her first instinctive wish, 
she had decided was unwise and cowardly to do—he had 
run away. 

From what? From the scandal? But since it was 
all false, and they innocent, what did it matter? Conld 
they not live it down? Dreadful as things had ap- 
peared in the long watches of the night, in that clear 
light of morning, and with the touch of her darling’s 
arms still lingering about her neck, Hannah felt that 
she could live it down. Perhaps he could not; perhaps 
he was afraid—and a cold shiver crept over her—a con- 
viction that he was atraid. : 

In the sick friend she did not quite believe. She 
knew all Bernard's affairs—knew that though he had 
an old college companion illin London, it was no friend 
close enough to take him suddenly and compulsorily 
from all his duties—he who so hated going from home. 
Yes, he must have gone on her account, and in conse- 
quence of what happened last night. 

Her first impulse of relief and gratitude sank into 
another sort of feeling. He had certainly run away, 
leaving her to fight the battle alone. That is, if he 
meant them to fight it out. If not, if he wished her to 
leave him in his absence, he would perhaps take the 
opportunity of telling her so. 

For not yet—not even yet—did that other solution of 
the difficulty suggest itself to Hannah’s mind. Had 
she looked at the sweet, grave face reflected in the mir+ 
ror opposite, had-she heard the patient, tender voice 
which answered Rosie’s infantile exactions—for she had 
gone and fetched the child, as usual, after breakfast—the 
truth would at once have occurred to her concerning 
any other woman. But it did not concerning herself; 
or only in that form—a rather sad but perfectly safe 
one—not that her brother-in-law was growing fond of 
her, but that she was growing fond of him; fond enough 
to make his marriage, or any other catastrophe which 
should part them, not so indifferent to her as it once 
had been. 

But still this was only affection. Hannah had neyer 
had a brother, her nearest approach to the tie having 
been her cousin Arthur, who, from his extreme gen- 
tleness and delicacy of health, was less like a brother 
than a sister—ay, even after he changed into a lover. 
Now, when not one spark of passion, only sacred ten- 
derness, was mixed up with the thought of him, his 
memory was less that of @ man than an angel. In 
truth, only since she had lived with Mr. Rivers had 
Hannah found out what it was to associate with a 
real man, at once strong and tender, who put a woman 
in her right place by conscientiously taking his own 
with regard to her, and being to her at once a shelter 
and a shield. 

Poor Hannah! she had grown so accustomed now to 
be taken care of, that she feltif fate thrust her out into 
the bitter world again, she should be as helpless as one 
of those little fledglings about whom, in the intervals 
of her meditations, she was telling Rosie a pathetic 
story. And when Rosie said, “ Poor little dicky-birds ?” 
and looked quite sad, then seeing Aunt Hannah look sad 
too—alas! not about “ dicky-birds ’”—burst into the 
sympathetic sobbing of her innocent age, Aunt Hannah’s 
heart felt like to break. 

It would have broken many a time that day, but for 
the blessed necessity of keeping a bright face before the 
child—ay, even though sometimes there occurred to 
her, with a refined self-torture, the thought of what 
she should do if Mr. Rivers sent her away without Ro- 
sie. But she did not seriously fear this—he could not 
be capable of such cruelty. 

If he were, why, Aunt Hannah was quite capable of— 
- something else which he might not exactly like, and 
which, perhaps, the unpleasant English law might call 
child-stealing. 

And she remembered a story, a true story, of an aunt 
who had once traveled from England to America, and 
there fairly Lin 4 ed from some wicked relations her 
dead sister’s child; pretended to take it out for a walk, 
and fled oyer snow and through forests, pips | b 
night and ge fet day, till she caught the New ie 
niet and ed, safe and triumphant, for English 
shores. 

“As I would sail, for Australia or America, any day, if 
he drives me toit. Oh, Rosie, you little know what a 
desperate woman Tannie could be made!’ 

And Rosie laughed in her face, and stroked it, and 
said, “ Good Tannie, pretty Tannie!”’ till the demon sank 
down, and the pure angel that always seems to look 
out of baby eyes comforted Hannah in spite of herself. 
No one can be altogether wretched for long together, 
re pa the charge of a healthy, happy, loving little 
c s 

Sunday came, but Mr. Rivers did not return, sending 
as substitute in his pulpit an old college chum, who re- 
ported that he had left London for Cambridge, and was 
staying there in his.old college, at which Lady Rivers 
expressed herself much pleased. 

“He shuts himseif up far toomuch at home, which 
would be natural enou 
in Bernard’s circumstances is perfectly ridiculous... I 
hope he will now see his mistake and correct it.”’. 

Hannah answered nothing. She knew she was being 
talked at, as was the habit of the Moat House, Her only 
protection was not to seem to hear. She had, as he de- 


gh if he had a wife, but for a man: 


sired, taken Bernard’s message to his family, even show- 
ing the letter, and another letter she got from him re- 
specting Mr. Hewlett, the clergyman, also evidently 


meant to be shown. Indeed, he wrote almost daily to ! 


her about some parish business or other, for Hannah had 
become to him like her lost sister—his “ curate in petti- 
coats.”” But every letter was the briefest, most matter- 
of-fact possible, beginning, ‘‘My dear sister,’’ and end- 
ing “ your affectionate brother.’’ Did he do this inten- 
tionally, or make the epistles public intentionally ? She 
rather thought so. A wise, kind precaution; and yet 
there is something paintul and aggravating in any 
friendship which requires precautions. 

Day after day Hannah delivered her brother-in-law’s 
messages, and transacted his business, speaking and 
looking as calmly as if she were his mere locum /enens, 
his faithful “ curate ’’—as if her throat were not choking 
and her hands trembling, with that horrible lie of Dix- 
on’s ever present to her mind. She tried to find out 
whether it had ever reached others’ minds—whether 
there was any difference in the way people glanced at or 
addressed her; but beyond a certain carelessness with 
which she was usually treated at the Moat House when 
Mr. Rivers was not present, and aslight coldness in other 
houses—which might or might not have been her own 
morbid fancy—she discovered nothing. 

The clergymen sent by Bernard, being of no imposing 
personality or high worldly standing, but only just a 
poor ‘‘coach ”’ at Cambridge, was not inyited to stay at 
the Moat House; so Miss Thelluson had to enter- 
tain him herself till Monday. It was an easy task 
enough; le was yery meek, very quiet, and yery full of 
admiration of Mr. Rivers, concerning whose college life 
he told Hannah stories without end. She listened with 
an interest strangely warm and tender; for the tales 
were all to hiscredit, and proved him to have been then, 
asnow, aman who, even as a young man, was neither 
afraid of being good nor ashamed of being amiable. 
They made her almost forgive herself for another fact 
which had alarmed and startled her—that she missed 
him so much. 

People of Hannah’s character, accustomed of sad ne- 
cessity to stand alone until self-dependent solitude be- 
comes second nature, donot often ‘‘ miss ’’ other people. 
They like their friends well enough, are glad to meet 
and sorry to part; but still no ordinary parting brings 
with it that intense sense of loss of which Hannah was 
painfully conscious now her brother-in-law was away. 
She had ay. the childwas company enough; and so 
Rosie was in daylight hours—the little imperious dar- 
ling, who ruled Aunt Hannak with a rod of iron, except 
when Aunt Hannah saw it was for the child’s good to 
goyern ber, when she turned the tables with a firm gen- 
tleness that Rosie never disobeyed—but after Rosie had 
gone to bed the blank silence which seemed to fall upon 
the house was indescribable. 

Oh, the lonely tea-table !—for she had abolished seven 
o’clock dinners ; oh, the empty drawing-room, with its 

hostly shadows and strange noises ! 
felt as dreary as Bernard must have found it after poor 
Rosa died. In the long hours of evening solitude Han- 
nah’s thoughts, beaten bat¢k by the never-ceasing busi- 
ness of the day, returned in battalions, attacking her on 
every weak side, often from totally opposite sides, so 
that she retired, worsted, to her inner self—the little 
secret chambers which her soul had dwelt in ever since 
she was a child. Yet even there was no peace now. 
Bernard had let himself into her heart with that won- 
derful key of sympathy which he so well knew how to 
use, and even in her deepest and most sacred self she 
was entirely her own no more, Continually she wanted 
him-—to talk to, to argue with, to laugh with, nay, 
even to laugh at sometimes. ‘She missed him every- 
where, in everything, with the bitter want of those who, 
having lived together for many months, comeineyitably, 
as was before said, either to dislike one another excess- 
ively, or—that other alternative, which is sometimes the 
most fatal of the two—to love one another. Such love 
has a depth and passion to which common feelings can 
no more be compared than the rolling of a noisy brook 
to the solemn flow of a silent river which bears life or 
death in its wayeless but inexorable tide. 

Ay, it was life or death. Call affection by what 
name you will, when it becomes all-absorbing 
it can, in the case of persons not akin by 
blooa, lead but to one result, the love whose 
right end is marriage. When Hannah, as her 
brother-in-law’s continued absence gaye her more 
time for solitary reflection than she had had for many 
months, came face to face with the plain fact, how close 
they had grown, and how necessary they were to one an- 
other, she began, startled, to ask herself if this so-called 
sisterly feeling were really sisterly? What if it were 
not? What if she had deceived herself and that sweet, 
sad, morning dream which she had thought protected 
her from all other dreams of love and marriage, had 
been, after all, only a dream, and this the reality? Or 
would it have grown into such had she and Bernard 
met as perfect strangers, free to fall in love and marry 
as strangers do ? 

“Suppose we had—suppose such a thing had been 
possible ?” thought she. And then came a second 
thought. Why was it impossible? Who made it so— 
God or man ? 

Hannah had hitherto never fairly considered the mat- 
ter—not even when Grace’s misery had brought it home. 
With her natural dislike to what she called “ walking 
through muddy water,’’ she had avoided it, as one does 
ayoid any needlessly unpleasant thing. Now, when she 
felt herself turning hot and cold at every new idea which 
entered her mind, and beginning to think of her 
brother-in-law—not at all as she was wont to think— 
the question came, startlingly, was she right or wrong 
in so doing? For she was one of those women after the 
type of Jeanie in “Auld Robin Gray,” to whom the 
mere fact, 


“JT daurna think of Jamie, for that wad be a sin,” 


was the beginning and end of everything. 


he happy home | 


| But was it a sin? Could she find anything in the 

Bible to prove itsuch ? She took down a “ Concordance,” 
and searched out all the texts which bore upon the sub- 
ject, but found none, except that prohibition adduced 
once by Mrs. Dixon—“ Thou shalt not take a wife to her 
sister in her liye-time,”’"—of which the straightforward, 
natural interpretation was that, consequently, it might 
be done after her death. 

Right or wrong. That, as Mr. Rivers had more than 
once satirically told her, was, in all things, the sole 
question in Hannah’s mind. As for the social and legal 
point—lawiul marriage—that, she knew was impossible; 
Bernard had said so himself. But was the love which 
desired marriage—absolute love, as distinguished from 
mere affection—also a sin? If it should spring up in 
her heart—of this she never thought—should she have 
to smother it down as a wicked thing ? 

This was her terror, and that alone. The rest, and 
whatever it must result in, was mere misery ; and Han. 
nah was not afraid of misery, only of sin. Yet, when 
day aiter day Bernard’s absence lengthened, and except 
these constant business letters she had no personal 
tidings whatever from him, there grew in her mind a 
kind of fear. The house felt so empty without him 
that she sometimes caught herself wondering how he 
managed without her—who brought him his hat and 
gloves, and arranged his memoranda—for, like most 
other excellent men, he was a little disorderly, and very 
dependent upon the women about him. Who would 
take care of him, and see that he had the food he liked, 
and the warm wraps he required? All _ these 
thoughts came continually back upon ‘Hannah, 
; ina piteously human, tender shape, quite difter- 
ent from that dim dream-love, that sainted remem- 
brance, of her lost Arthur. He was not a man like Ber- 
nard, helpless even while helpful, requiring one wo- 
man’s whole thought and care—he was an angel among 
the angels. 

That power which eyery good man has to turn all his 
female ministrants into slaves, by being himself the 
very opposite of a tyrant ; who can win from all house- 
hold hearts the most loyal devotion, because exacting 
none—this, the best prerogative and truest test of real 
manhood, was Bernard’s in a very great degree. It was, 
as Hannah had once innocently told him, a blessing to 
live with him, he made other people’s lives so bright. 
She had no idea how dark the house could feel till he 
was gone—till, day aiter day slipping by, and he not 
returning, it settled itself for the time into a house 
without a master, a solar system without a sun. 

When she recognized this, the sense of her fast-com- 
ing tate darkened down upon Hannah. She was not a 
young girl, to go on deceiving herself to the end; nay, 
hers was the kind of nature that cannot deceive itself it 
it would. During the first week of Bernard’s absence 
she would haye almost gone wild sometimes, but foi 
the strong conyiction—like poor Grace’s, alas !—tha’ 
she had done nothing wrong, and the feeiing still 
stronger, that she could always bear anything which 
| only harmed herself, 

Then she had the child. In all that dreadful time, 
which afterward she looked back upon as a sort of night- 
mare, she kept Rosie always beside her. Looking in her 
darling’s face—the little fragile flower which had blos- 

somed into strength under her care, the piece of white pa- 
per upon which any careless hand might have scribbled 
anything, to remain indelible through lite—then Aunt 
Hannah took heart even in her misery. She cou/d have 
| done no wrong, since, whatever happened to herself, she 
had saved, by coming to Easterham, the child. 

On the second Saturday of Mr. Rivers’s absence Han. 
nah was sitting on the floor with Rosie, in the drawing- 
room, between the lights. It had been a long, wet, 
winter day, and had begun with a perplexing visit from 
the church-warden, wanting to know if the vicar had 
come home, and, if not, what must be done for Sunday. 
Hannah had had no letter, and could not tell; could 
only suggest that a neighboring clergyman might prob- 
ably have to be sent for, and arrange who it should be. 
And the vexed look ofthe old church-warden, a respect- 
able farmer ; a certain wonder he showed at his princi- 
pal’s long absence—* so very unlike our parson ’’—to- 
gether with a slight incivility to herself, which Hannah, 
so fearfully observant now, fancied she detected in his 
manner, made her restless and unhappy for hours after. 
Not till she had Rosie beside her, and drank of the 
divine lethe-cup which infant hands always bring, did 
| the painful impression subside. Now, in the peace of 
fire-light within, and a last amber gleam of rainy sunset 
without, she and Rosie had the world all to themselves; 
tiny fingers curled tightly round hers, with the sweet 
imperative “'Tannie, tum here !’’ and a little blue and 
white fairy held out its mushroom-like frock, with 
“Rosie dance, Tannie sing!’’ And Tannie did sing, with 
a clearness and cheerfulness long foreign to her voice ; 
yet she had had a sweet voice when she was a girl. 
When this, her daily business of delight, came, the 
tempting spirits, half angel, half demon, which had be- 

un to play at hide-and-seék through the empty cham- 

ers of poor Hannah’s heart, fled away, exorcised by 
that magic spell which heaven gives to every house 
that owns a child. 

She was sitting there, going through “Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary,’’ “ Danbury Cross,’’ the history of the 
young gentleman who “ put in his thumbs and pulled 
out the plums,” with other noble nursery traditions— 
all sung to tunes composed on the spot, in that sweet, 
clear soprano which always made Rosie put up her 
small fingers with a mysterious “Hark! Tannie’s sing- 
ing !’’ when a ring came to the door-bell. 

Hannah’s Beat almost stopped beating. Should she 
fly? Then there was a familiar voice in the hall, and 
Rosie shrieked.out in an ecstacy, ‘Papa come! papa 
come !’”’ Should she hide? Or should she stay, with th 
child beside her, a barrier against evil eyes and tonguee 
without and miserable thoughts within? Yes, that 
was the best thing, and Hannah did it. 

Mr. Rivers came in: and, shaking hands with his sist 
ter-in-law, took his little girl in his arms. Rosie clung 
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$e him in an ecstasy of delight. She, tov, nad ‘not for- 
gotten papa. 

“TI thought she would forget,” he said. “Baby 
tnemories are short enough.” 

* But Rosie is not a baby; and papa has only been 
away eleven days.” 

Eleven days |—then he would know she had counted 
them. As soon as the words were uttered Hannah 
could have bitten her tongue out with shame. 

But no; he did not seem to notice them, or anything 
‘but his little girl. He set Rosie on his lap, and began 
playing with her, but fitfully and absently. He looked 
cold, pale, ill. At last he s.id, in a pathetic kind of 
way: 

“Hannah, I wish you would give me a glass of wine. 
Zam so tired.” 

And the eyes which were lifted up to hers for a min- 
ute had in them a world of weariness and sadness. 
‘They drove out of Hannah’s mind all thoughts of how 
and why she and he had parted, and what might hap- 
pen now they met, and threw her back into the old do- 
mestic relationship between them. She took out her 
keys, got him food and drink, and watched him take 
both and revive after them with almost her old pleasure. 
Nay, she scarcely missed the old affectionate “Thank 
you, Hannah, you are so good,”’ which never came. 

Presently, when Rosie, growing too restless for him, 
was dismissed with the customary “Do take care of her, 
Aunt Hannah, nobody can manage her but you,” Han- 
nah carried the little one to bed, and so disappeared, not 
a word or look haying been exchanged between them 
except about the child. Still, as she left hia sitting in 
his arm-chair by his own fireside, which he said he 
found so ‘ cozy,”’ she, like little Rosie, was conscious of 
but one feeling—gladness that papa wascome home. 

At dinner, too, how the whole table looked bright, 
now that the master’s place was no longer vacant ! Han- 
nah resumed hers ; and, in spite of the servant’s haunt- 
ing eyes an‘ greedy ears, on the watch for every look 
and word that passed between these two innocent. sin- 
ners, there was a certain peace and content in going 
back to the old ways once more. 

When they were lett alone together over dessert, Mr. 
Rivers looked round the cheerful room, saying, half to 
himself: ‘How comfortable it is to be at home!’ and 
then smiled across the table to her, as if saying mutely 
what he had said in words a hundred times, that it was 
she who made his home so comfortable. And Hannah 
smiled in return, forgetting everything except the 
pleasantness of having him back again—the pure delight 
and rest in one another's society which is at the root of 
all true friendship, all deep love. They did not talk 

. uch; indeed, talk seemed dangerous; but they sata 
long time in their opposite seats, as they had sat day 
atter day for so many months, trying to think, feel and 
speak the same as heretofore. 


But it was in vain. In this, asin all false positions, 
the light once admitted could never again be hidden 
trom; the door once open could never be shut. 

Mr. Rivers proposed going to the drawing-room at 
once. “I wanttotalk to you, and here the servants 
might be coming in.” 

Hannah blushed violently, and then hated herself for 


doing so. Why should she be afraid of the servants 
coming in?’”” Why tremble because be “ wanted to talk 
to her?’ Such a common occurrence—a bit of their 


every-day life, which went on, and must go on, exter- 
nally, just the same as before. 

So she rose, and they went into the drawing-room. 

It was the prettiest room in the house; full of every- 
thing that aman of taste and refinement could desire, 
in.orderto make—and it does help to make—a happy 
home. Yet the master of it looked round with infinite 
sadness in his eyes, as ifit gave him no pleasure, as if 
he hardly saw it. 


“Hannah,” he said at last, when they had gone 
through the form of tea, and she had taken her work— 
another empty form, for her hands sheok so she could 
hardly thread her needles—“ Hannah, Ihad better not 
put off my business with you—my message to you, 
rather. You must understand I fulfill it simply as a 
matter of duty. I hope you will not be offended ?”’ 

“T offended ?”’ 

“You ought not to be, I think, in any case. No lady 
shouid take offense because an honest man presumes to 
love her. But Imay as well speak out plainly. My 
friend Morecamb ”’—— 

~ Oh, is it that matter again! IthoughtI was to hear 
no more of it.’’ } 

“You never would have done so from me, but circum- 

“Nancr's have altered a little, and I have been overborne 
. # the opinions of others.” 
“What others ?”’ 


“Lady Rivers’ (Hannah started angrily). ‘To her, 
wisely or foolishly, Morecamb has appealed; and, by 

@r advice, has again written to me. They both put 

%o me that it is my duty, as your brother-in-law, once 
-#ore to lay the matter betore you, and beg you to re- 
consider your decision, His letter—which I do not offer 
to show you, for he might not like it, and, besides, 
there are things said in it to myself which none but a 
very old friend would venture to say—his letter is thor- 
Sughly straightforward, manly, and generous. It 
‘fakes me think, for the first time, that he is almost 
pein og you. In it he says—may I repeat to you what 

€ Says?” 

Hannah bent her head. 

‘That his conviction of your worth and his attach- 
ment to yourself are such, that if you will only allow 
him to love you he shall be satisfied, and trust to time 
for the rest. He entreats you to marry him at once, 
a let him take you from Easterham, and place you in 
h © position which, as his wife, you would, of course, 

ave, and which he knows—we all know—you would so 
worthily fill.” 

Pousees had said all this like a person speaking by 
pire repeating carefully and literally all that he had 

etore planned to say, and afraid of committing himself 


by the alteration of a word. Now he paused, and waited 
for an answer. 

It came not. 

“ He desires me to tell you that, besides the Rectory, 
he has agood private income ; that his two daughters 
are both married ; and that, in case of his deatb, you 
will be well provided for. It is a pleasant parish and a 
charming house. You would have a peaceful home, 
away, and yet not very far away, from Easterham. You 
might see Rosie every week’”’—— 

ere Hannah turned around, and for the first time 


Bernard saw her face. 
“Good heavens!’’ he cried. ‘‘ What have Ldone? I 
a He 


meant no harm—Morecamb meant no harm.” 

“No,” she answered, in a hard, dry tone. 
meant—I quite understand it, you see, and, since I un- 
derstand it, why should I not speak of it ?—he meant to 
stop the mouths of Easterham by marrying me and 
taking me away from your house. He is exceedingly 
kind—and you also.”’ 

“T?—oh, Hannah !—I?”’ 

“Why distress yourself? Do I not say you are ex- 
ceedingly kind ?” 

But she seemed hardly to know what she was saying. 
Her horrible, humilating position between her brother- 
in-law and her brother-in-law’s friend, the one having 
unwillingly affixed the stain upon her name, which the 
other was generously trying to remove, burst upon her 
with an agony untold. 

“Why did I ever come here? Why were you so cruel 
as to ask me to come here? I came in all ignorance, 
i knew nothing. You, aman, ought to have known.” 

He turned deadly pale. 

“You mean to say I ought *) have known that, 
although the law considers you my sister, you are not 
my sister, and our living togetler as w. ‘o would ex- 
pose us to remarks suchas James Dixon made the other 
night. Most true; I ought to have known. Was that 
all ? or did you mean anything more than that ?” 

“Nothing more. Is not that enough? Oh, it is 
to for an innocent womat. to have to 

ear [”” 

And her self-control quite gone, Hannah rocked her- 
self to and fro; insuch a passion of grief as she had 
never let any one witness in her since she was a child. 
For, indeed, woman as she was, she felt weak as a child. 

But the man was weaker still. Once—twice he made 
a movement asif he would dart across the hearth to 
where she sat, but restrained himself, and remained 
motionless in his seat—attempting no consolation. 
What consolation could he give? ° It was he himself 
who had brought this slander upon her—how crueland 
how wide-spread it was he by this time knew, even bet- 
ter than she. 

“ Hannah,”’ he said, after a little, “‘we are neither of 
us young people, to take a at shadows. “Let us 
speak openly together, as if we were two strangers, 
viewing the case of two other strangers, placed in the 
saine relation together as ourselves.” 

“Speak! How can I speak? I am utterly helpless, 
and you know it. Lady Rivers knows it too; and so, 
doubtless, does Mr. Morecamb. Perhaps, after all, I 
shoud be wisest to accept his generous offer and marry 

im.” 

Bernard started, and then composed himself into the 
same formal manner with which he had conducted the 
whole conversation. 

“Yes, in a worldly point of view, it would be wise; I, 
speaking as your brother-in-law, am bound to tell you 
so. Iwish todo my duty by you; I have no right to 
allow my own or my child’s interest to stand in the way 
of your happiness.’’ He paused. ‘I wish you to be 
happy—God knowsIdo!"” He paused again. “Then 
—what answer am I to give to Morecamb? Am I to tell 
him to come here and speak for himself?’’ 

“Nol” Hannah burst out, vehemently. “No—a 
thousand times no! My heart is my own, and he has 
not got it. If I were a beggar starving in the streets, or 
a poor wretch whom eyerybody pointed the finger at— 


as perhaps they do—I would not merry Mr. Morecamb.” ; 


A strange light came into Bernard’s eyes, 

“That's Hannah! There speaks my good, true Han- 
nah! Ithought shehad gone away,and some other 
woman come in her place. Forgive me! I did my duty; 
but oh, it was hard! Iam so glad, so glad!” 

He spoke with his old, affectionate, boyish impulsive- 
ness ; he was still exceedingly boyish in some things, 
and perhaps Hannah liked him the better for it—who 
knows? Even now a faint smile passed over her 
lips. 

“You ought to have known me better. You ought 
to have been sure that I would not marry any man 
withoutloving him. AndI told you long ago that I did 
not love Mr. Morecamb.” 

“You did; but people sometimes change their minds. 
And love comes, we know not how. It begins—just a 
little seed, as it were—and grows, and grows, till all of 
asudden we find ita full-grown plant, and we cannot 
root it up, however we try.” 

He spoke Sone and as if he had forgotten all 
about Mr, Morecamb, then sat down and began gazing 
into the fire with that dull, apathetic look so familiar 
to Hannah during the early time of her residence there, 
when she knew him little, and cared for him less; 
when, if anyone had told her there would come to her 
such a day as this day, when every word of the sentence 
he had just uttered would fall on her heart like a drop 
of burning lead; she would have pronounced it im- 
possible—ridiculously impossible. Yet she was true 
then—true now—to herself and to all others ; perfectly 
candid and sincere. But would the world ever believe 
it? Does the world, so ready to find double or interest, 
ed motives, ever believe in conscientious turncoats 
righteous renegades? Yet there are such things. 

After awhile Mr. Rivers suddenly aroused himself. 

“JT am thinking of other matters, and forgetting my 
friend. I had better put the good man out of his pain 
by telling him the truth at once, had I not, Hannah ?”’” 

“ Certainly.” 


“Your decision is quite irrevocable ?”” 

“Quite.” z 

“Then we need say no more. I will write the letter 

at once.” 

But that seemed not so easily done as said. After halt 

= ae or more he came back with it unfinished in his 
nd. : 

“T hardly know how to say what you wish me to say. 

A mere blank No, without any reasons given. Are there 

none which could make the blow fall lighter? Remem- 

| ber the man loves you, Hannah, and love is a precious 
g.” 

“T know it is, when one has love to give back; but I 

have none. Not an atom.” ‘ 

“Why not? I beg your pardon—I ought not to ask—I 

have not the slightest right to ask, Still, as I have 
| sometimes thought, a woman seldom lives thirty years 
| without—without some sort of attachment?” 

Hannah became much agitated. Rosa, then, had kept 
| sisterly faith, even toward her own husband. Mr. Riv- 
| ers evidently knew nothing about Arthur; had been all 
along quite unaware of that sad but sacred story, which 
Hannah thought sheltered her just as much as widow's 
weeds might have done. 

She hesitated, and then, in her misery, she clung to 
the past as a kind of refuge trom the present. 

“ITthough you knew it,” she answered, very slowly ; 
and, quickly, “I thought Rosa had told you. If it will 

lessen his pain, you may tell Mr. Morecamb that once I 
was engaged to be married toa cousin of mine. He 
was ill: they sent him away to Madeira, and there he 
| died,”” 
eae He—I did not quite hear.” For, indeed, Hannah’s 
| words were all but inaudible, é 

‘He died !”” 

She had said it out now, and Bernard knew the whole. 
Those two silent ghosts, of his dead wife and her own 
dead lover, seemed to come and stand near them in the 
quiet room. Was it with looks of sorrow or er ?—it 
the dead can feel either. Arthur—Rosa—in their lives 
both sé loving, unselfish, and dear. Was it of them 
that the living needed to be afraid? 
| Mr. Rivers seemed not afraid, only exceedingly and 
| painfully surprised. 

“Thad no idea of sucha thing, or I would never 
have urged Mr. Morecamb’s plea. And yet, tell me, 
| Hannah, is this lost love the only cause of your refus- 
jing him? Was this what you referred to when you 
| once said to me, or implied, that you would never 
i marry anybody? Isall your heart, your warm, true, 
| womanly heart, buried in youy cousin’s grave ?”’ 

There may be circumstances in which people are jus- 
! tified in telling a noble lie; but Hannah was not the 
woman to doit. Not though it would at once have 
placed her beyond the reach of misconstruction, sayea 
her from all others, and from herself—encompassed her 
henceforward with a permanent shield. Though one 
little “Yes*’ would have accomplished all this, she 
! could not say it, for she felt it would have been a lie—a 
| lie to Heayen and to her own soul. She looked down 
| on the floor, and answered, deliberately, “No !’’ 
| But the effort took all her strength, and when it was 
! over she rose up totteringly, and tried to feel her way 
j tothe door. Mr. Rivers opened it, not making the 

least effort to detain her. 

* Good-night !” she said, as she passed him. He, 

without even an offered hand, said, “ Good-night ’’ too; 

and so they parted, 


CHAPTER IX. 


The usual Sunday morning routine went on—prayers, 
breakfast, after breakfast play with Rosie—yet neither 
Hannah nor Bernard ventured once to look at each 
other, lest they should betray the piteous secret which 
—whether or not hers did—the deadly paleness of Ber- 
nard’s features and his neryous, excited manner only 
too much revealed. 

“T scarcely slept an hour,” he said. “I had to sit up 
and write my sermon. And I found so much to do 
among my papers. I must never leave home again.” 

She was silent. 

Then he asked her if she were going to church—an 
idle question for one who never missed church in any 
weather. Perhaps he did not want her togo? Andshe 
would have been angry but for the strange compassion 
she always had for him—the feeling that if any trouble 
came to him she should always like to bear it herself. 
And now he had more to bear than she. He must go up 
into his pulpit and preach, conscious that all eyes wera 
watching him, all tongues gossiping concerning him. 
For in Easterham nothing was hid; rich and poor alike 
chattered of their neighbors’ affairs; and James Dixon’s 
visit to the House on the Hill, in all its particulars, was 
likely to be as fully Known as Mr. Morecamb’s interview 
with Lady Rivers, and its purport as regarded Hannah 
herself, 

The Moat House, too, must be faced, for at breakfast- 
time a note had come asking them to dine there, though 
it was Sunday, as young Mrs. Melville had come over 
is the day, and particularly wished’ to see Miss Thel 

uson, 

“You will go?’ Bernard had said, passing the note 
over to her. Her first instinct had been a decided “ no;” 
till looking down on the bright little face beside her, 
Aunt Hannah felt that, at whatever cost, she must 
boldly show her own—at church, at the Moat House, 
anywhere andeverywhere. There were just twocourses 
open to her—to succumb to the lie, or to meet it and 
trample it down. So, again taking Rosie in her arms, 
she looked up fearlessly at Rosie’s father. 

“Yes, since Lady Rivers asks me I will certainly go.”’ 

It was Hannah’s custom to get ready for church quite 
early that she might walk with Bernard thither; he dis- 
liked walking alone, Never was there a man who clung 
more affectionately to companionship, or to whom it was 
more necessary. But this Sunday he never summoned 
her, soshe did not come. Indeed,she had determines 
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nod hee watched him start off alone, and then fol- 
lewed, going a longer way round, so that she only 
reached her pew when he reached his reading-desk. 


Therm the sad tone of his voice as he read, evidently | 


with an effort, the sentence “‘If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves,” etc., went to her heart. 

“Oh, Rosa, Rosa!” Hannah thought to herself, after 
her solitary walk home on leaving the church, “ sure- 
ly you are not angry with me, not.eyen now? Iam 
not stepping into your place and stealing away your 
joys! I have only tried to fulfill your duties toward 
this little one and toward him. You know how helpless 
he is alone! And his pretty lamb—I have to take care 
of them both. Rosie, my darling, who could ever love 
you like Tannie? Yet they say it is all unnatural and 
wrong; that any strange woman would be a better 
mother. to you than I! But that is false, altogether 
false. When your own mother comes to look at you, as 
she may do every night~I would, if I were a happy 

host and God would let me-_Rosie, look at her and 
ell her so!” 

These wild and wandering thoughts, the last of which 
had been said out loud, must have brought a corres- 
ponding expression to Hannah’s face, for the child 
caught it, and fixing on her aunt that deep, wise, almost 
supernatural gaze she sometimes had, answered delib- 
erately, “Yes.’’ For “ No’’—given with a sweet decis- 
iveness, as if she already knew her own mind, the baby ! 
—and a gentle, satisfied “‘ Yes,’ were among the earliest 
accomplishments of that two-year-old darling. 

But when Rosie was put to bed, and left wide awake 
in her little crib, fearless of darkness or anything else 
under Tannie’s ‘lots of tisses ’’—left to curl round and 
fall asleep in the blessed peace of infancy, innocent of 
all earthly cares—then this world’s bitterness darkened 
down again upon poor Aunt Hannah. She went to dress 
for the Moat House dinner, and prepare to join the 
family circle, where she, always an uncomfortable ex- 
crescence, was now regarded—— How and in what light 
did they regard her? Hannah could not tell; she was 
going there in order to find out. 

Of one thing she was sure: the invitation was not 
given out of pure kindness. Kindness was not the 
habit of the Rivers family ; they generally had a pur- 
pose in all they did. More than once Lady Rivers had 


told her, in as plain terms as so polite a person could, 


‘that she—Hannah—stood in the way of her brother-in- 
law's marriage ; that his family wished him married, 
and she ought to aid them in every possible way toward 
that desirable end. Could there bea plan formed for 
lecturing her on this point? 

But no. Bernard would never have allowed it. And 
‘if he had, Hannah would never have turned back; she 
had always faced her fate, this solitary woman ; and as 
‘she now walked alone in the early winter darkness 


_ through Easterham village, she braced up her courage 


and faced it still, 

Externally there seemed nothing to face; only a 
bright, pleasant drawing-room, and a circle of charming, 
well-dressed women, whose conversation suddenly 
paused at her entrance, as if they had been talking her 
over, feminine fashion, which no doubt they had. Han- 
nah was sure of it. She knew the way they used to 
talk over other people—the Melville family above all, 
till Adeline belonged to it—with that sweet acerbity 
and smooth maliciousness which only women under- 
stand. A man’s weapons smite keen, but they generally 
smite straight forward. Women only give the under- 
hand thrusts, of which Hannah that night had not a 
few. 

“ What along, dark walk, Miss Thelluson ; only you 
never mind dark walks. Were you really quite alone ? 
And what has become of Bernard ? for you generally 
know all his proceedings. We thought him looking so 
well—so much the better for going from home. But 
what can he have done with himself since church-time ? 
Are you quite sure that’’—— 

The question was stopped by Bernard’s entrance—ten 
minutes after the dinner-hour, of which Sir Austin bit- 
terly complained to his son ; and then offered his arm 
to Hannah, who stood, silent and painfully conscious, 
under the battery of four pairs of feminine family eyes. 

“T have been home to fetch Miss Thelluson,” said 
Benes a Hannab you should not have walked here 
alone. 

And he would have taken a seat beside her, but Lady 
Rivers signed for Bertha to occupy it. Fenced-in by a 
sister on each side, he had not a chance of a word with 
Hannah all dinner-time. 

It was the same thing afterward. Miss Thelluson 
would haye been amused, if she had not been a little 
vexed and annoyed, to see herself thus protected, like 
an heiress in her teens, from every approach of 
the obnoxious party. Mother and daughters mounted 
guard successively, keeping her always engaged in con- 
versation, and subjecting Bernard to a sort of affection- 
ate imprisonment, whence, once or twice, he vainly 
tried to escape. She saw it, for somehow, without in- 
tending it, she always saw him everywhere, and was 
conscious that he saw her, and listened to every word 
she was saying. Yet she made no effort to get near 
him, not even when she noticed him surreptitiously 
take out his watch and look at it wearily, as if entreat- 
ing, ‘‘Do let us go home.”’ Every simple word and act 
of a month ago had a meaning, a dreadful meaning, 
now. 

Hannah was not exactly a proud woman, but she had 
a quiet dignity of her own, and it was sorely tried this 
night. Twenty times she would have started up from 
the smooth, polite circle, feeling that she could support 
it no longer, save for Bernard’s sad, appealing face and 
his never-ending endurance. But then they loved him 
in their own way, and they were his “people,” and he 
bore from them what he would never have borne trom 
strangers. So must she. 

So she took refuge beside Adeline’s sofa, Young Mrs. 
Melville had never been well since her marriage ; they 
said the low situation of Melville Grange did not agree 
with her, And ill health being quite at a discount 


among the Rivers girls,, who were as strong as ele- 
phants, Adeline lay rather neglected, watching her hus- 
band laughing and talking with her sisters—flirting 
with them, people might have said, almost as much as 
before he was married; only, being a brother now, of 
course it did not matter. Nevertheless, there was at 
times a slight contraction of the young wife’s brow, as 
if she did not altogether like it. But she laughed it 
off at once. 

“Herbert is so merry, and so fond of coming here. 
Our girls amuse him much more than his own sisters, 
he says. Just listen how they are all laughing together 
now.” 

“Tt is good to laugh,” said Hannah, quietly. 

“Oh, yes; Iam glad they enjoy themselves,” return- 
ed Adeline, and changed the conversation; but through 
it all the pale, vexed face, the anxious eyes, heavy with 
an unspoken anger, an annoyance that could not be 
complained of, struck Hannah with pity. Here, she 
thought, was a false position, too. 

At nine the butler came in, announcing, formally, 
‘**Miss Thelluson’s seryant.’’ 

“Tt is Grace; I told her to call for me on her way 
from chapel. I wished to go home early.” 


“And without Bernard? Iunderstand, Very right; | 


very nice,’’ whispered Lady Rivers, in a tone of such 
patronizing approval that Hannah repented herself of 
haying thus planned, and was half inclined to call Mr. 
Rivers out of the dining-room and tell him she was 
going. Butshe didnot. She only rose and bade them 
all good-night. Not one rough word had broken the 
smooth surface of polite conversation; yet she was 
fully aware that though, with that convenient plaster- 
ing over of sore or ugly places peculiar to the Rivers 
family, they said nothing, they all knew well, and knew 
that she knew they knew, why she was going, and the 
instant her back was turned would talk her over to 
their hearts’ content. Yet she walked out of the room 
slowly, calmly, with that dignified, lady-like presence 
she had—almost better than beauty. Yes, even though 
she saw Lady Rivers rise to accompany her up stairs 
—a piece of condescension so great that there was surely 
some purpose in it. Lady Rivers seldom took trouble 
without a purpose. 

Yet for a moment she hesitated, sat pulling her rings 
off and on, and eyeing with her critical, woman-of-the- 
world gaze this other woman, who fulfilled the apostolic 
law of being in the world, not of it. The long strain of 
the evening had worn Hannah out, and she was in 
doubt whether Bernard would like her stealing off thus 
—whether, since Lady Rivers thought it “ wise,’ it 
really was not most unwise, thus to condense the 
cloudy scandal into shape by paying it the respect of 
mig ri algae As she tied her bonnet her hands trembled 
a little. 

“Are you ready? Then, Miss Thelluson, may I say 
just one word before you go? As a married lady and 
the mother of a family, speaking to a young—no, not 
exactly a young, but an unmarried—person, may I ask 
is it true what I hear, that you have had a definite offer 
of marriage from Mr. Morecamb ?” 

eee started indignantly, and then composed her- 
self. 
“TY do not quite see that the matter concerns anyone 
but myself and Mr. Morecamb. But since you have 
heard this, I conclude he has toldyou. Yes, it is true.’’ 

“And what answer did you give? You may as well 
tell me, for he will; he is coming here to-morrow.” 

Hannah waited a moment. ‘Ihave given the only 
answer I could give—No.” 

Lady Rivers sprang from her chair. “Good Heavens! 
Are youmad? My dear Miss Thelluson, I beg your 
pardon; but really—to refuse such an offer! If Mr. 
Morecamb had come and asked me for one of my own 
daughters, I would at least have considered the matter. 
To one in your position, and under present circum- 
stances’’—— 

“Excuse me, Lady Rivers; but Iam myself the best 
judge of my own position and circumstances.” 

So Speen of him, too—so honorable—when he 
knew, as everybody knows, the way you are being 
talked about !’”’ 

“He did know, then’’——and Hannah checked herself. 
“Will you oblige me by telling me what he knew ? How 
am I being talked about?’ And she turned her face, 
white as that of a traveler who walks up to face a sup- 
posed ghost by a churchyard wall; shuddering, but 
still facing it. Itmay be only a dead tree after all, 

“Tam yery sorry,” said Lady Rivers; and no doubt 
she was, for she disliked saying unpleasant things, ex- 
cept in a covert way. ‘It is a most awkward matter to 
speak about, and Thaye kept it from the girls as long | 
as possible; but people say in Easterham that it was | 
not for nothing you took part with that unfortunate 
Grace—Dixon I can’t call her, as she has no right to the 
name. In fact, I have heard it suggested plainly enough 
that the reason of Bernard’s not marrying is because, 
were it not for the law, he would like to marry you.” 

Hannah stood silent. All the blood in her heart 
seemed to stand still too. : 

“We do not believe it, of course. Neither does Mr. 
Morecamb. Still it is generally believed at Easterham 
—and worse things, too.” 

. “What worse things? Tell me. I insist upon hear- 
n They 

annah spoke, as she had listened, with a desperate 
calmness; for she felt that at all costs she must get to 
the bottom of the scandal—must know exactly how 
much she had to fight against, and whom, 

“Miss Thelluson, you are the very oddest person I 
ever knew. Well, they say that—that—excuse me, but 
I really don’t know how to tell you.” ‘ 

“Then I will tell you; for I heard James Dixon say 
it, and before my own seryants—as, of course, you 
know. Everybody knows everything in Easterham. 
They say, these wicked neighbors, that I, a woman not 
young, not pretty, not attractive in any way, with her 
dead sister’s memory yet fresh in her heart, and her 
dead sister’s child in her arms, am living in unlawful 
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relations with that sister’s husband. Lady Rivers,I do 
not wonder that you shrink from repeating such an. 
atrocious lie.”’ «A 

The other was a little confounded. She had been so 
very patronizing, so condescendingly kind in her. man- 
ner, to this poor Miss Thelluson, who now stood and 
looked at her face to face, as much a lady as herself, and 
ten times more of a woman. Nay, the fire in the gray 
eyes, the dignity of the figure, made Hannah for the 
moment even ahandsome woman, handsome enough to 
be admired by many a man, 

“Pray don’t talk of lies, Miss Thelluson. We object 
to such an ugly word out of the school-room—where, 
however, your experience must chiefiy have lain. This 
is what made me resolve to speak to you. You cannot 
be expected to know the world, nor how -important it 
is for Bernard, as a gentleman and a clergyman, that 
this gossip should be stopped at once. Of course I only 
refer to the nonsense about his wishing to marry you, 
For the rest, his own character—the character of the 
family—is enough denial. Still, the thing is unpleasant, 
very unpleasant, and I don’t wonder that Bernard feels 
it acutely.’’ J 

Hannah started. ‘Does he? Did he tell you so?” 

“Not exactly; he is a very reserved person, as we all 
know; but he looks thoroughly wretched. We, his 
family, see that, though you, astranger, may not. The 
fact is, he has placed himself, quite against our advice, 
in amost difficult and painful position, and does not 
know how to get out of it. You ought to help him, as, 
most providentially, you have now the means of 
doing.” 

Hannah looked up. She was being pricked to death 
with needles; but still she looked firmly in the face of 
her adversary, and asked, “‘ How ?” 

“ Do you not see, my dear Miss Thelluson, that every 
bit of gossip and scandal would necessarily die out if 
you married Mr. Morecamb ?’’ 

Hannah was but human. For a moment the thought 
of escape—of flying out of this maze of misery into a 
quiet home, where a good man’s love would at least be 
hers—presented itself to her mind, tempting her, as 


many another woman has been tempted, into marriage 


pr ee love. But immediately her honest soul re- 
coiled. : 

“Lady Rivers, I would do a great deal for my brother-' 
in-law, who has been very kind to me; but not even for 
his sake—since you put it so--can I marry Mr. More- 
camb. And now ’”’—turning round with sudden heat— 
“since you have said all you wanted to say, and I have 
answered it, will you let me go home?” 

Home! As she uttered the word, ending thus the 
conversation as quietly, to all appearance, as it had be- 
gun—though she knew it had been all aplanned attack, 
and that the ladies down stairs were all waiting eagerly 
to hear the result of it—as she spoke of home, Hannah 
felt what a farce it was. Had it been a real brother’s 
home, there at least was external protection. So like- 
wise was there in that other home, which, when she 
had saved enough, she had one day meant to have— 
some tiny cottage, where by her own conduct a single 
woman can always hg eo herself, keep up her own 
dignity, and carry out, if ever so humbly, her own inde- 
pendent life. Now this was lost, and the other not 
gained. As she walked on toward the House on the 
Hill, that cruel ‘“‘home’’ where she and Bernard must 
live henceforward, as if in a house of glass, exposed to 
every malicious eye, Hannah felt that somehow or 
other she had made a terrible mistake. Almost as great 
a one as that of the poor girl who walked silently by 
her side, asking no questions—Grace never did ask any 
—but simply following her mistress with tender, ob- 
servant, unceasing care. 

“Don’t let us go through the village,’’ whispered 
she. I'll take you round a nearer way, where there are 
not half so many folk about.” 

“Very well, Grace; only let us get home quickly. 
You are not afraid of meeting anybody ?” : 

For Jem Dixon was still at Easterham, she knew, 
though nothing had been seen of him since that night. 

“No, no,” sighed Grace; “nobody will trouble me. 
The master frightened him, I think. My sister told me 
the master did really speak to the police about him, in 
case he should trouble us while he was away. Look, 
Miss Thelluson, there he is.”’ ; 

Not Jem Dixon; but Mr. Rivers; yet Hannah instinct- 
ively shrank ‘back under the shadow ofa high wall, and 
let him pass her by. She made no explanation to her 
servant for this; what could she say? And Grace 
seemed to guess it all without her telling. 

It was a bitter humiliation, to say nothing of the pain. 
As she bade Grace keep close to her, while they hurried 
along by narrow alleys and crosscuts, the thought of that 
happy walk home under the stars, scarcely a fortnight 
ago, came back to Hannah’s mind. Alas! such could 
never be again. Their halcyon days were done. In her 
imaginary wickedness, her sinless shame, she almost 
felt as if she could understand the agony of a real sin— 
of a woman who loves some other woman’s husband, or 
some man besides her own husband—any of those 
dreadful stories which she had heard of afar off, but had 
never seemed to realize. Once no power of will could 
put her in the place of these miserable sinners ; now, 
perhaps, she was as miserable a sinner as any one of 
them all. ‘ 

When reaching the gate she saw Mr, Rivers standing 
there waiting. She drew back as if it were really so—as 
if it were a sin for him to be watching for her, as he 
evidently was, with the kindly tenderness of old. 

“ Hannah, how could you think of starting off alone ? 
You make me miserable by such vagaries.” 

He spoke angrily—that fond anger which betrays so 
much; and when he found he had betrayed it to more 
than herself, he too started. 

“ T did not know Grace was with you. That alters the 
case alittle. Grace, take Miss Thelluson’s wet cloak 
off, and tell the servants to come at once to prayers.” 

He was wise and kind. Hannah recognized that, in 

pite of the bitter feeling that it should be necessary 
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for him to be wise and kind. She came into his study 
after all the servants were assembled there; and as she 
knelt near him, listening tothe short. seryice customary 
on Sunday nights, her spirit grew calmer. No one 
could hear Bernard Rivers, either in his pulpit, as that 
morning, or among his little household congregation, 
as now, without an instinctive certainty that he was 
one of the ‘‘pure in heart,” who are forever ‘“ blessed.” 

The servants gone, he and she stood by the fire alone. 
There was a strange look upon both their faces, as if of 
astorm pastor astorm brooding. Since this time last 
night, hen, after her sore confession was rung from 
her, Hafinah had tottered away out of the room, she 
and her brother-in-law had neyer been one minute 
alone together, nor had exchanged any but the briefest 
and most commonplace words. They did not now. 
They just stood cne on either side the fire—so near yet 
so apart. 

A couple that any outside observer would havo 
judged well suited. Both in the prime of life; yet, 
though he was a little the younger, he did not seem so, 
more especially of late, since he had grown so worn 
and anxious-looking. Both pleasant to behold, though 
he had more of actual physical beauty than she; but 
Hannah had a spiritual charm about her such as few 
handsome women possess. And both were at that sea- 
son of life when, though boy and girl fancies are over, 
the calm, deep love of mature years. is at its meridian, 
and a passion conceived then usually lasts for life. 
And these two, with every compulsion to love from 
within and without, pressing hard upon them—respect, 
tenderness, habit, familiarity—with no law, natural or 
divine, forbidding that love, in case it should arise be- 
tween them, had to stand there, man and woman, 


» brother and sister, so called, and ignore and suppress it 


That there was something to be suppressed showed 
plainly enough. In neither was the free-hearted un- 
consciousness which, when an accusation is wholly un- 
true, laughs at it, and passes it by. Neither looked to- 
ward the other; they stood both gazing wistfully into 
the fire until the silence became intolerable. Then 
Hannah, but without extending her hand as usual, 
bade him “ Good-night.” 

*Good-night? Why so?” 

“Tam going up stairs to look at Rosie.’ 

“T believe if the world were coming to an end in half 
an hour, you would still be ‘ going up stairs to look at 
Rosie.’ ”’ 

That excessive irritability which always came when 
he was mentally disturbed, and had been heavy upon 
him in the early time of his sorrow, seemed revived 
again. He could not helpit, and then he was somourn- 
fully contrite for it. 

“ Oh, forgive me, Hannah! I am growing a perfect 
bear to you. Come down stairs again and talk to me. 
For we must speak out. We cannot go on like this; it 
will drive me wild. We must cometo some conclusion 
or other. Make haste back, and we will speak together, 
just as friends, and decide what it shall be.” 

Alas! what couldit be? Every side she looked, 
Hannah saw no path out of the maze! Not even when, 
seeing that Grace sat reading her Bible by the nursery 
fire—Grace was a gentle, earnest Methodist, very re- 
ligious in her own fashion—she sat down beside her 
living Bible, her visible revelation of Him who was 
once, like Rosie, a Christmas child, and tried to think 
the matter quietly out, to prepare herself humbly for 
being led, not in her own way, butin God’s way; the 
more, as it was not her own happiness she sought, but 
that of those two committed to her charge in so strange 


-& tmanner—the man being almost as helpless and as 


dependent upon her as the child. For she nad not 
lived with Bernard thus long without discovering all 
his weaknesses, which were the very points upon which 
she knew herself most strong. When he called—as he 
did twenty times a day—‘‘ Hannah, help me!” she was 
fully conscious that she did and could help him better 
than anyone else. Did she like him the less for this? 


“Most women—especially those who have the motherly 


instinct strongly developed—will find no difficulty in 
answering the question. : 

How peaceful the nursery was—so warm and safe and 
still! Not a sound but the clock ticking on the chim- 
ney-piece, and the wind murmuring outside, and the 
soft breathing out of that darkened corner, where, 
snuggled down under the bedclothes, with round 
little head and its circle of bright hair just peeping 
above, “ Tannie’s wee dormouse” as she sometimes 
called her, slept her sound, innocent sleep. 

Aunt Hannah bent over her darling with a wild con- 
striction of the heart. What if the “conclusion” to 
which Mr, Rivers said they must come to-night implied 
her going away—leaving Rosie behind—the thought 
was too much to bear. 

“T will not—I will not! God gave me the child ; God 
only shall take her from me!’’ 

And rushing to her own room, she vainly tried to 
compose herself before appearing in Rosie’s father’s 
Sight. In vain. His quick eye detected at once that 
she had been crying; he said so, and then her tears 


_ burst out afresh. 


“T am so miserable—so miserable! Don’t send me 
away; don’t take Rosie from me. I can bear anything 
but that. It would break my heart if I had to part from 
my child |’ 

He answered calmly—was it also a little coldly ?—— 

“Don’t distress yourself, Hannah ; I had no thought 
of taking Rosie from you. I promised you she 
paises be all your own, and I mean to keep my 

oO od 

Thank you.” 


She dried her tears, though she was, indeed, strangely 


_ excited still; and they sat down for that serious talk to- 


aeree which was to have—who knew what end ? 

is ¢ beginning was not easy, though Bernard did begin 
6. 

“T shall not detain you long, though it is still early. 

But I must have a few words with you. First, to apolo- 


gize for a question I put to you last night, which I now 
teel was intrusive and wrong.” ; 

Which question—that about Mr. Morecamb, or the 
final one, which she had answered with such sore truth- 
fulness—he did not say, atid she did not inquire. 

Bernard continued : ‘ 

“Let us put that matter aside, and speak only of our 
own present affairs. I want you to giveme your advice 
on a point in which a woman is a better judge than any 
man; especially as it concerns a woman.” 

A woman? Hannah leaped at once to the heart of 
the mystery, if mystery it were. Her only course was 
to solve it without delay. 

“Is it your possible marriage ?” 

“It is. Not my love, understand; only my mar- 
riage.” 

They were silent—he watching her keenly. Hannah 
felt it, and set her face like a stone. She seemed, in- 
deed, growing into stone. 

“ My family~as they may have told you, for they 
tell it to all Easterham—are most anxious I should 
marry. They haye even beenso kind as to name to me 
the lady, whom, as we both know her, I will not name, 
except to say that she is very young, very pretty, very 
rich; fulfills all conditions they desire for me, not one 
of which I desire for myself. Also, they tell me— 
though I scarcely believe this—that if I asked her, she 
would not refuse me.” 

“You have not asked her, then ?” 

“Tf I had, there would be but little need for the 
questions I wished to put to you. First, what is your 
feeling about second marriages ?”” 

“T thought you knewit. I mustsurely have said it 
to you some time ?” 

“You never have; say it, then.” 

Why should she not? Nothing tied her tongue now. 
The end she had once hoped for, then doubted, then 
feared, was evidently at hand. He was, after all, going 
tomarry. In a totally unexpected way her path was 
being made plain. zs 

Hannah was not a girl, and her self-control was 
great. Besides, she had suffered so much of late that 
even the very fact of an end to the suffering was relief. 
So she spoke out as if she were not herself, but somebody 
else, standing quite apart from poor Hannah Thelluson 
—to whom it had been the will of God that no love- 
bliss should ever come. 

“Tthink, with women, second marriages are a doubt- 
ful good. If the first one has been happy, we desire no 
other—we can cherish a memory and sit beside a grave 
to the last; if unhappy, we dread renewing our unhap- 
piness. Besides, children so fill up a woman’s heart 
that the idea of giving her little ones a second father 
would be to most women very painful, nay, intolerable. 
But with men it is quite different. I have said to Lady 
Rivers many a time that from the first day I came it was 
my most earnest wish you should find some suitable 
wife, marry her, and be happy—as happy as you were 
With my sister.” 

“ Thank you.” 

That dreadful formality of his—formality and bitter- 
ness combined! And Hannah knew his manner so 
well ; knew every change in his face—a very tell-tale 
face, Bernard was none of your reserved heroes who 
are always “ wearing a mask.”’ Her heart yearned over 
him. Alas! she had spoken truly whenshe said it was 
not buried in Arthur’s grave. It was quick and living 
ma of all human affections and human longings 
still. 

“Then, sister Hannah, I have your full consent to my 
marriage? A mere marriage de convenance, as I told 
you. Not like my first one—ah, my poor Rosa, sie 
loved me! No woman will ever love me so well.” 

Hannah was silent. 

“Do you think it would be a wrong to Rosa, my 
marrying again ?’’. 

“Not if you loved again. Men do.” 

“And not women? Do you mean that?’ 

“T hardly know what I mean or what I say,” cried 
Hannah, piteously. ‘It is all so strange, so bewilder- 
ing. Tell me exactly how the thing stands in plain 
words, and let me go.” 

“JT will let you go; I will trouble you no more 
about myself or my affairs. You do not care for me, 
Hannah; you only care for the child. But that is 
natural—quite natural. I was a fool to expect any more.” 

Strange words for a man to say to a woman under any 
other feeling than one. Hannah began to tremble 
violently. 

“What could you expect more ?” she faltered. 
I not done my duty to you—my sisterly duty ?” 

“We are not brother and sister, and we lie—we lie to 
our own souls—in calling ourselves so.’’ 

He spoke passionately; he seized her hand, then 
begged her pardon; suddenly went back to his own 
place, and continued the conversation. i 

“We are neither of us young, Hannah—not boy and 
girl anyhow—and we have been close friends for a long 
time. Let us speak openly together; just as if we were 
two departed souls looking out of Paradise at ourselves 
—our ownselves—as our Rosa may be looking now.” 

Our Rosa! It went to Hannah’s heart. The tender- 
ness of the man, the unforgetfulness—ah, if men knew 
how women prize aman who does not forget? “Yes,” 
she repeated, softly, “ our Rosa,” 

“Oh that it were she who were judging us, not 
these |’” 

“Not who ?” 

“The Moat House—the village—everybody. It is 
vain for us to shut our eyes, or our lips either. Hannah, 
this is a cruel crisis for iow and me. People are talking 
of us on every hand; taking away our good name, even. 
James Dixon’s is not the only wicked tongue in the 
world. It is terrible, is it not?” 

' “No,” she said, after a moment's hesitation. “Atleast 
not so terrible but that I can bear it.” 

“Can you? Then I ought too. And yet I feel so 
weak. You have no idea what I have suffered of late. 
Within and without, nothing but suffering, till I haye 


“Have 


thought the only thing to do was to obey my family’s 
wish, and marry. But whether I marry or not, the 
thing seems plain—we cannot goon living as we have 
done. For your sake as well as my own—for they tell 
me I am compromising you cruelly—we must make 
some change. Ob, Hannah! what have I said, what 
have I done ?”’ y 

For she had risen up, the drooping softness of her at- 
titude and face quite gone. 

“T understand you. You need not explain further. 
You wish me to leave you. So I will; to-morrow if you 
choose ; only I must take the child with me. I will 
have the child,” she continued, in a low, desperate 


voice. “Do what you like, marry whom you like, but 
the child is mines Her own father shall not take her 
from me.” 


“He has no wish. Her unfortunate father !” 

And never since his first days of desolation had Han- 
nah seen on Bernard’s countenance such an expression 
of utter despair. 

“You shall settle it all,’’ he said; ‘you who are so 
prudent and wise and calm. Think for me and decide.” 

“What am I to think or decide?’ And Hannah vainly 
ro cg, apse after the calmness he imputed to her. “How 
can I put myself in your place and know what you 
would wish ?’’. 

“What I would wish! Oh, Hannah, is it possible you 
do not guess ?” 

She must have been deaf and blind not to have 
guessed. Dumb she was—dumb as death—while Ber- 
nard went on, speaking with excited rapidity : § 

“When a man’s wish is as hopeless and unattainable 
as a child’s for the moon he had better not utter it. I 
have long thought this. I think so still. Happy in this 
world I can never be; but what would make me least 
unhappy would be to go on living as we do, you and 
Rosie and I, if such a thing were possible.’ 

“Is it impossible?’ For with this dumbness of death. 
had come over Hannah also the peace of death—as if the 
struggle of living were over, and she had passed into 
another world. She knew Bernard loved her, though 
they could never be married, no more than the angels. 
Still he loved her. She was content. ‘Is it impossi- 
ble ?”” she repeated, in her grave, tender, soothing voice, 
“Evil tongues would die out in time—the innocent are 
always stronger than the wicked. And our t safe- 
guard against them is such a life as yours has been. 
You can have almost no enenties.”’ 

“Ah!” replied he, mournfully, “but in this case a 
man’s foes are they of his own household. My people— 
there is no fighting against them. Whatdo you think— 
Iam talking to you, Hanneh, as if you were not your- 
‘self, but some. other person—what do you think my 
stepmother said to me to-night ? ~ That unless you mar- 
ried Mr. Morecamb, or I Ellen Melville (there! hername 
is out, but no matter)—unless either of these two things 
happened, or I did the other wicked, heart-breaking 
thing of turning you out of my doors, she would never 
admit you again into hers. That, in fact, to-night is the 
last time you will be received at the Moat House.” 

Hannah’s pride rose. “So beit. Iam not aware that 
that would be such a terrible misfortune.” 

“You unworldly woman, you do not know! Oh, for- 
give me, forgive me, Hannah ; Iam forgetting all you . 
must feel. I am speaking to you as if you were my 
conscience—my very own soul—which you are.” 

The love that glowed in his eyes, the emotion that 
trembled in his yoice! Hannah was not a young wo- 
man, nor, naturally, a passionate woman, but she 
would have been astone not to be moved now. She 
sat down, hiding her face in her hands. 

“Oh, it is hard, hard!” she sobbed, “When we might 
have been so happy—we and our child.” 

Bernard left his seat, andcame closer to hers. His 
breath was loud and fast, and his hands, as he took Han- 
nah’s, grasping them so tight that she could not un- 
are them, thougi she faintly tried, were shaking 
much. 

“Tell me—I never believed it possible till now, I 
thought you so calm and cold, and you knew all my 
faults, and I have been harsh to you often—only too 
often—but, Hannah, if such a thing could be, if the law 
allowed it—man’s law: for God is on our side—if we 
pours have been married, would you have married 
me Led , 

“Yes,” she answered, putting both her hands on his 
shoulders, and looking at him with a sad solemnity, as 
of those who take farewell for life—“ yes, I would.” 

Then, before.he had time to answer, 
gone, 


was 


CHAPTER X. 


For the second time Hannah fled away from: her 
brother-in-law’s presence into her own room, and tried 
to realize what hadhappened. Something which would 
forever prevent their twolives from going on together 
as before—a distinct mutual acknowledgment that they 
did not love one another like brother and sister, that he 
would have married her if he could, and that if he had 
asked her she would not have refused him, 

This confession on her part had been unintentional 
wrung from her by the emotion of the time, and by the 
direct question which had been put to her, and Hannah 
was the kind of woman who never thouglit of compro- 
mising or pede with the truth. Still, when it was 
made, and henceforth irrevocable, it startled her. Not 
that she felt it in the least wrong: the idea that to love 
or marry her sister’s husband was a moral offense had 
now entirely left her mind; but it was such an absolute 
ignoring of her own past—her dear, cherished, sacred. 
past—that it at first almost overwhelmed her, She 
sighed, as if it had been and unrequited instead of a 
fondly sought attachment which she had contessed. 

For it had crept into her heart unawares, and not in 
the ordinary guise of love at all. Pity, affection, the 
tender habit of household happiness, had drawn her day 
by day to Rosie’s father, chiefly because he was a father 
and a widower, scarcely a youbg manin any sense re- 
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garding her; supposing she had considered herself still 
2 young woman, which she did not. It was only when 
her youth forced itself up like an imprisoned stream, 
when the great outcry for love arose and would be heard, 
that Hannah recognized how painfully, piteously young 
she was still. 
And yet in onesense this love was as different from the 
love of her girlhood as autumn is from spring. It did 
not seem in the least to interfere with the memory of 
Arthur. True, she had been only eighteen when she last 
saw his dear face, scarcely twenty when he died; but 
Hannah was one of that sort of people with whom 
to be “ off with the old love and on with the new’’ was 
a thing not needing argument; it was simplv impossi- 
ble. She had never dropped, willingly, a single thread 
of love in her life; the threads which God had broken 
here were only temporarily invisible; she could follow 
them still, in spirit, to the unseen land. Yet to her in- 
tensely constant nature any change was at first a kind 
of pain. 
“Arthur! Arthur!”’ she sighed, and kept turning his 
ring round and round upon her finger. “You are 
mot angry with me? Icould not helpit. He needed 
me so!”’ : 
Yes, there was the secret, as it is of so many mar- 
riages, so many lasting loves: people become necessary 
to one another before they are aware. Propinquity, cir- 
cumstances, do a great deal; but more is done by the 
strong, gradual, inner want, the sympathy which grows 
day by day, the trust which, feeling its way step to 
step, may be slow of advancing, but never retrogrades, 
Whether such alove be as perfect as the real passion, 
“first-born and heir to all’’—the lovely dream of youth 
and maidenhood, which if man or woman ever realizes 
and possesses must be the crown of existence—I do not 
say. But such as itis, itis a pure, noble, and blessed 
affection, the comfort and refreshment of many lives— 
that is, if they accept it as itis, and do not try to make 
it what it never can be, nor seek to find among the Au- 
gust roses the violets of the spring. 
“Arthur! Arthur!’’ Hannah sighed once again, and 
then said to herselfin a solemn, steadfast, resolute ten-. 
derness, the name she had never yet uttered, even in 
thought, for it seemed like an unconscious appropria- 
tion of him: 
“My Bernard!”’ 
And the word was a vow. Not exactly alove vow, im- 
plying and expecting unlimited happiness—she scarcely 
thought of happiness at all—but a vow that included all 
duties, all tendernesses, all patience; a pledge such 
as a woman makes to the man unto whom she is pre- 
pared to resign herself and her own individuality for 
life. 
It was a change so sudden, total and overwhelming 
that beyond it she could at first see nothing, did not 
recognize the future as a real thing at all. She went to 
sleep like a person half bewildered, and woke up in the 
morning confused still, until Rosie came in as usual, 
while Tannie was dressing, requiring all sorts of ‘pitty 
sings to play wid” in her usual sweet exactingness. Then 
slowly, slowly, Hannah realized all. 
“My darling, my darling! my own forever!” cried 
she, snatching up Rosie in a passion of tenderness. And 
not even Bernard’s fond look of last night, as he put to 
her and she answered that solemn question, thrilled to 
‘Hannah’s heart more than the embrace of the child. 
Carrying the little one in her arms, she went down 
stairs und met him in the hall. A meeting just the 
fame as on all mornings, except that there was a glow, 
aradiance almost, in his countenance which she had 
never seen before, and his voice, whenever he addressed 
her, had a reverential affectionateness which gave mean- 
ing to his lightest words. Also, he called her “ Han- 
nah.” never “Aunt Hannah ”’ again. 
There is a pathos in all love; what must there be, 
then, in a love such as this, conceived in spite of fate, 
carried on through all hinderances, at last betrayed 
rather than coniessed, and when confessed having 
to meet the dark future in which its sole reward 
must be the mere act of loving? These two, forbidden 
by destiny to woo and marry like ordinary people, were 
nevertheless not a melancholy pair of lovers. No out- 
ward eye would have recognized them as lovers at all. 
By no word or act did Bernard claim his rights, the 
happy rights of a man to whom a woman has confessed 
her affection. He neither kissed her nor said one fond 
word to her. No servant coming in and out, nor even 
the innocent little tell-tale, who was just at that age 
when she was sure to communicate everything to 
everybody, could have suspected anything or betrayed 
anything between these two, who knew they were 
henceforward not two, but one till death. 

They were neither afraid nor ashamed, At the first 
sight of Bernard every lurking feeling of shame went 
out of Hannah’s heart. Every thought, too, as if her 
loving the living were a wrong to the dead. Arthur’s 
ring was still on her finger, Rosa’s sweet face still smiled 
from over the mantel-piece upon the two whom in lite 
she had loved the best in the world, and Rosa’s child 
clung fondly unto Tannie’s faithful breast. Hannah 
shrank from none of these things, nor did Bernard. 
More than once that morning he had named, incident- 
ally but unhesitatingly, his child's mother, calling her, 
as he always did from this day forward, ‘our’ Rosa; 
and though he was so quiet, he went about cheerfully, 
as he had not done for long, like a man who has recov- 
ered his own self-respect and his interest in life; to 
whom the past brings no pain, and the future no dread. 

They began te hme day’s work, as usual; 
work never very light. | 8 Monday there seemed more 
to settle than ever. 

“What should I do without you?’ said Bernard. 
“Such a wise, sensible, practical woman as you are! 
always busy, and yet forgetting nothing. Stay—have 
you forgotten we were to dine at the Grange to-night ?” 

The invitation had come a week ago, and Adeline had 
repeated it last evening, Still Hannah hesitated. 

“Must we go? Nay, ought we?” 

“Why not? Because of—of what we said last night? 


| 
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That is a stronger reason than ever why we should go. 
We should not shrink from society. Iam not ashamed 
of myself. Are you?’ 

“No.” She dropped her head, faintly blushing ; but 
when she saw that Bernard held his erect she took 
courage. 

“What Lady Rivers says does not apply to Melville 
Grange. My sister is mistress in her own house, and 
Melville, though he is fond enough of his sisters-in-law, 
is not really so likely to be influenced by his mother-in- 
law as by his own mother. She is a very good and wise 
woman, Mrs. Melville. I wanted to have a little talk 
with her to-night.” 

Hannah looked uneasy. “Oh, be careful! 
much rather not a word were said to any one.” 

“ About ourselves? No; I have not the slightest in- 
tention of telling anybody. It is our own affair entirely 
till we see our way clear to—to the rightful end ; for, 
Hannah, I need not say that must come about if possi- 
ble. I cannot live without you.” 

He spoke in alow tone, grasping her hand. He was 
not near so calm as she; yet even Hannah felt her heart 
beating, her color coming and going. Is it only for 
young lovers, passionate, selfish, uncontrolled, that so- 
ciety must legislate ? or criminal lovers, who exact an 
excited pity, and are interesting just because they are 
criminal? Is there no justice, no tenderness, for those 
who suffer and are silent, doing no wrong? 

‘* We will never do anything wrong,’ said he. “‘ We 
will neither fiy in the face of the law, nor offend my 
own people, if possible; but we will be married if we 
can. I must take legal advice on the subject. Till then 
let ~ goonas usual. Is it not better so?’ 

“ee fes,’? 

They stood at the hall door, Rosie sitting queen-like 
on Tannie’s arm, to watch papa away, He kissed his 
little girl, and then just touched with his lips the hand 
that held her. Nomore. No love embrace, no thought 
of such a thing; but there was a gleam in his eyes, like 
the January sun through the winter trees, showing 
that summer days might yet come. 

It warmed Hannah’s heart with a quiet, serious joy 
as she went through her household duties, especially 
those which concerned the child. She had her darling 
with her almost all day, and never had Rosie’s innocent 
companionship been so satisfying and so sweet. 


I would 


“So for the father’s sake the child was dear, 
And dearer was the father for the child.” 


Bernard came home only just in time to dress, and 
they did not meet till he put her into the carriage. | 
Half their drive passed almost in silence, but by-and-by 
Bernard spoke,in a business-like way, saying that he 
meant to go up to London, and take counsel’s opinion 
there. It would not do to consult any one here. " 


what subject he did not say, but it was easy to guess. 

“ Mrs. Melyille might give me information—only, of 
course, I could not ask her direct. Ican only find it 
out in a quiet way, as I have already found out a good 
deal. It seems till 1835 these marriages were legal—at 
any rate not illegal, unless an ecclesiastical suit should 
find them so, which it never did. It was in 1835 that 
was passed the ridiculous bill confirming all marriages 
prior to 31st Augast, and making those unlawful which 
happened on or after the 1st September.” 

“Then they are unlawful now 2” said Hannah, feeling 
silence worse than speech. 

“Nobody seems quite to understand whether 
they are or not. On the continent, nay, in ey- 
ery country except ours, they are certainly legal. Our 
colonies have several times passed a bill legalizing such 
marriages, and the mother country has thrown it out. 
Many persons go abroad to be married, come back again, 
and live unblamed; but they risk a good deal, and ’”— 
he hesitated—“ it is not for themselves alone.” 

Hannah drew back into her dark corner, glad of the 
darkness. It was a strange and sore position for any 
woman to be placed in. Betrothed, yet having none of 
the honors and happinesses of an affianced bride; sitting 
beside her lover, yet treated by him in no lover-like 
fashion, and feeling nothing of the shy frankness which 
makes the new tie so sweet; obliged to talk with him 
about their marriage and its possibilities with amourn- 
ful candor that would. have been most painful to bear, 
save for her own strong, innocent heart. and Bernard’s 
exceeding delicacy—she found her lot as humiliating as 
it was hard, 

Yet she had never loved him so dearly, never recog- 
nized how well he deserved her love, as when, after 
their long, dark drive, he said, tenderly: ‘Now, Han-. 
nah, we will forget for the time all these bitternesses— 
except the love, except the love,’’ handed her out into 
the bright hall at the Grange, and entered the drawing- 
room with her on his arm, as at Easterham dinner 
parties had been their custom always. 

This was a state dinner. All the Moat House people 
were there, and Mr. Morecamb too. Hannah did not 
know whether it was pure accident or refinement of 
ill-nature, but Mr. Morecamb was assigned to her at 
dinner, and she had no resource but to obey. The poor 
man evidently knew his fate, and was bearing it like a 
man. It was either one of the contretemps in which the 
unlucky victims can only submit and make the best of 
things, or done on purpose; but in either case there 
was no remedy. 

Bernard had been placed far down the table; but, 
whether or not, Hannah knew he could be no shield to 
her; rather the contrary. She must keep up her own 
dignity—trust for protection solely to herself. Anda 
neryous consciousness made her look sedulously away 
from him all dinner-time ; nay, as she passed him in 
the procession of ladies afterward, she kept her eyes 
fixed so steadily on the ground that Bertha asked, sati- 
rically, “if she and Bernard had been quarreling ?”’ 

During dinner she had been comparatively safe, even 
with Mr. Morecamb beside her ; afterward there gather- 
ed over her the vague coldness which women always 
know how to show toward another woman who is some- 


how “under acloud,” The Rivers family indicated it 
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most ofall. Scarcely anyone of them addressed her ex- 
cept Adeline. 

“Don’t mind it,’’ whispered the latter, following 
Hannah intoa corner. ‘‘ We'll stand by you, and people 
will see you here. Ofcourse it is awkward, very awk- 
ward. Easterham is talking about you so much, and 
my family, of all things, dislike being talked about. 
But I have thrown dust in everybody’s eyes by giving 
you at dinner to Mr. Morecamb. Couldn’t you like 
him? Such an nice old fellow, and so fond of you?’ 

Hannah shook ber head, smiling drearily. It was idle 
to take offense at silly little Adeline, who never meant 
any harm. 

She sat down, turning over the leaves of a photograph 
book, and bade her young hostess go back to her other 
guests. 

‘No, no; Imean to stay with you. I don’t feel as 
my family do. I can’t see why they should make such 
a fuss even if Bernard did want to marry you. People 
used to do it—my respected mother-in-law, for instance. 
And sisters-in-law are no real sisters; never ought to 
be. If the law made this quite clear, aman wouldn’t 
dare go philandering with them in his wife’s life-time. 
Now—oh dear—it’s so convenient. He can’t marry 
them, so he may flirt with them as much as ever he 
likes. It’s all right, and the wife can’t say a word. But 
she may feel, for all that.” 

Adeline spoke bitterly, having evidently quite slidden 
away from the case in point, not thinking of Hannah at 
all; sothere was no need to answer her, except in a 
general way. 

“Yes, I dare say it is at times a little vexing. But I 
am afraid Ido not understand jealousy. I cannot com- 
prehend how, after people are once married, they feel 
the smallest interest in anybody else. And the con- 
jugal fidelity which has only the law to secure it must 
be a very shallow thing.”’ 

“You ridiculously simple woman! Well, perhaps 
you are right. ‘Jealousy is silly. We can’t stop every 
young lady out of our house, because our hus- 
band may one day have the chance of marrying her. 
Let him! When we are dead and gone we shall not 
care. Only don’t let her come and steal him from us 
while we are alive. It’s all asbam this nonsense about 
sisters,” added she, stamping with her white satin 
shoes, and tearing to pieces her hot-house roses. “And, 
like you, lam beginning to hate shams. Hannah Thel- 
luson, let us be triends.”’ ~ 

“We always were friends, I hope,’ said Hannah, 
gently, pitying the young wife, whose skeleton in the 
house had been so unconsciously betrayed. She was 
more than sorry, rather angry, when, as the evening 
wore on, and the gentlemen came in, Herbert Melville, 
scarcely noticing his sickly, unlovely Adeline, devoted 
himself entirely to her blooming sister, especially to 
Bertha; who, a born coquette, seemed to enjoy the tri- 
umph amazingly. The law which barred some people 
from happiness did not seem to furnish any security for 
the happiness of others. Hannah almost forgot herself 
in her pity for Adeline. : wee. 

And yet she could have pitied herself too—a little. It 
was hard to sit there, tabooed, as it were, by that silent 
ignoring which women understand so well, and hear 
the others talking pleasantly round her. No one was 
actually uncivil ; the Melvilles were almost obtrusively 
kind ; but there the coldness was, and Hannah felt it. 
Such a new thing, too; for, in her quiet way, she had 
been rather popular than not in society ; she had such 
gentle tact in fishing out all the shy, or grim, or stupid 
people, and warming them up into cheerfulness. But 
now even they quietly slipped away and left her alone. 

It was a heavy night. She asked herself more than 
once how many more of the like she should have to bear, 
and if she could bear them. Did Bernard see or feel it ? 
She could not tell. He came in late. She saw him talk- 
ing to Mrs. Melville, and afterward to Lady Rivers ; 
then trying his utmost to be pleasant to everybody. 
She was so proud always of the sweet nature he had, 
and the simple unconscious charm of his manner in so- 
ciety. But in the pauses of conversation he looked in- 
expressibly sad; and when they got into the carria 
and were alone together, she heard him sigh so heavit 
that if his people had been all night long pricking her 
to death with pins and needles Hannah would not haye 
complained. The very act of complaint seemed a cer- 
tain humiliation, 

They scarcely exchanged a word all the drive home; 
but he took and held fast her hand. There was some- 
bar in the warm clasp that comforted her for every- 

ing. 

“ Dear,’”’ he whispered, as he lit her candle and bid 
her good-night, which he did as soon as possible, “it is 
a hard lot for both ofus. Can you bear it ?” 

“ T think I can.” 

And so for some days she thought shecould. She had 
that best balm for sorrow—a busy life; each hour was 
as full of work as it would hold; no time for dreaming 
or regrets, scarcely even for love, except in the form 
wherein fate had brought love to her—calm, domestic, 
habitual—scarcely distinguishable from friendship even 
yet. She and Bernard did all their customary business 
together day by day. They had become so completely 
one in their work that it would haye been difficult te 
do otherwise. Nor did she wish it. She was happy 
only to be near him, to help him, to watch him fulfill- 
ing all his duties, whatever bitterness lay underneath 
them. That pure joy which a woman feels in a man’s 
worthiness of love, keener than even her sense of the 
love he gives her, was Hannah’s to the core. And then 
she had her other permanent bliss—the child. 

Women—good women, too—haye sometimes married 
aman purely for the sake of his children; and Hannah 
never clasped Rosie in her arms without understanding 
something of that feeling. Especially on the first Sun- 
day after the change had come—the great change, of 
which not an atom showed in their outward lives, but 
of which she and Bernard were growing more and more 
conscious every day. 

This bright morning, when the sun was shining, and 
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the crocuses all aflame across the garden,and a breath 
of spring stirring through the half-budded lilac-tree, it 
might, perhaps, have been hard for them to keep up 
that gentle reticence of manner to one another, except 
for the child, 

Rosie was a darling child. Even strangers said so. 
The trouble she gave was infinitesimal—the joy unlim- 
ited. Father and aunt were accustomed to delight to- 
gether over the little opening soul, especially on a Sun- 
day morning. They did so still. 

They talked scarcely at all, neither of the future nor 
the past; but simply accepted the present, as child- 
hood accepts it, never looking beyond. Until, in the 
midst of their frolic—while papa was carrying his lit- 
tle girl on his back round and round the table, and 
Tannie was jumping out after them at intervals in the 
character of an imaginary wolf, Rosie screaming with 
ecstasy, and the elders laughing almost as heartily as 
the child—there came a note from the Moat House. 

Mr. Rivers read it, crushed it furiously in his hand, 
and threw it on the back of the dre. Then, before it 
purned, he snatched it out again. 

“My poor Hannah! But you ought to read it. It 
will hurt you—still you ought to readit. There must 
never be any concealments between us two.” 

“ No.” 

Hannah took the letter, but did not grow furious— 
rather calmer than before. She knew it was only the 
beginning of the end, 


“My Dear BERNARD :—Your father wishes particularly 
to talk with you to-day, as poor Austin, we hear, is 
rather worse than usual. You will, of course, come in 
to lunch, and remain to dinner. 

“J perceive that, in spite of my earnest advice, Miss 
Thelluson is still an inmate of your household. Will 
you suggest to her that I am sorry our pew will be full, 
and our dinner-table also, to-day ? 

“J wish you were more amenable to the reasonings of 
your family, but remain, nevertheless, 

“Your affectionate mother, 
“ A, RIVERS.” 


“Well?” Bernard said, watching her. 

Hannah drooped her hea! over Rosie’s hair; the 
child had crept to her knees, aud was looking with wide 
blueeyes up at Tannie. 

“Tt is but what I expected—what she before declared 
her intention of doing.” 

“But do you recognize all that it implies—all it will 
result in?”’ 

“Whatever it be, I am prepared.” 

“You do not know the worst,’’ Bernard said, after a 
pause. “I found it out yesterday by getting counsel’s 
opinion on the strict law of the case; but I had not 
co e to tell you.” 

“Why not? I thought we were to have no secrets.” 

“Oh, we men are such cowards; I am, anyhow. But 
will you hear it now? It will be such a relief to talk to 

ou.’ . 
“Talk, then,” said Hannah, with a pale smile. “Stop; 
shall we have time? It will be twenty minutes yet be- 
fore the church-bells begin ringing.” 

For she knew that the wheels of life must go on, 
though both their hearts were crushed on the way. 

“Five minutes will be enough for all I have to tell 
yous Only—take the child away.” 

Hannah carried away little Rosie, who clung frantic- 
ally to her fond paradise in Tannie’s arms, and was 
heard wailing dolorously overhead for a good while. 

“See! even that baby cannot bear to part with you. 
How, then, shall I?” cried Bernard, passionately; and 
then, bidding her sit down, began giving her in words 
exact and brief the result of his inquiries. 

These confirmed all he had said himself once before 
in the case of Grace and James Dixon. Of the law, as it 
now stood, there could be no possible doubt.» No mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister, whether celebrated 
here or abroad, would be held valid in England. No 
woman so married had any legal rights, no children 
could inherit. Thus, even in cases where the marriage 
was known to have existed, and the wife had borne the 
husband’s name for years, whole estates have been 
known to lapse to the Crown; but then the Crown, 
with a curious recognition of the difference between 
law and equity, had been usually advised to return 
them piecemeal, under the guise of a free gift, to the 
children, who otherwise would have been the undis- 
puted heirs. As 

“ Heirship—money ! it seems all to hinge upon that, 
said Hannah, a little bitterly. 

“Yes; because property is the test upon which the 
whole legal question turns. IfI had been without ties 
—say a poor clerk upon a hundred and fifty a year (I 
wish I had)—we might have set sail by the next steamer 
to America, and lived there happy to the end of our 
days; for England is the only country which does not 
recognize such marriages as ours. Some countries— 
France and Germany, for instance—require a special 
permission to marry ; but this gained, society accepts 
the union at once. Now with us—oh, Hannah, how am 
Ito put it to you ?—this would dono good. AsIsaid 

re, the misery would not end with ourselves.” 

“ Would it affect Rosie?” 

“Your heart is full of Rosie. No; butshe is only a 
gi, and the Moat House is entailed in the male line. 

ustin is slowly dying. Iam the last of my race. Do 
you understand ?” 

She did at last. Her face and neck turned scarlet, but 
she did not shrink. It was one of the terrible necessi- 
ties of her position that she must not shrink from any- 
thing. She saw clearly, that never,according to the 
law of England, could she be Bernard’s wife. And if 
not, what would she be? If she had children, what 
would they be! And his estates lay in England, and he 
was the last of his line. 

I perceive,” she faltered. “No need to explain 
er. You must not think of me any more. To 
marry me would ruin you.” 


Wild and miserable as his eyes were—fierce with 
misery—the tears rushed into them. 

“My poor Hannah, my own unselfish Hannah, you 
never think for a moment that it would also ruin you.” 

It was true, she had not thought of herself: only of 
him. Aclergyman, prepared to break the canon law ; 
a man of family and position, running counter to all 
social prejudices; a son, dutiful and fondly attached, 
opposing his father’s dearest wishes! The mental 
struggle that he must have gone through before there 
dawned upon him the possibility of marrying her 
struck Hannah with a conviction of the depth of his love, 
the strength of his endurance, such as she had never 
believed in before. 

“Oh, Bernard!” she cried, calling him by his name 
for the first time, and feeling—was it also for the first 
time ?—how entirely she loved him—‘“ Bernard, you 
must never think of marrying me: we must part.” 

“Part!” and he made as if he would have embraced 
her, but restrained himself. ‘‘ We will discuss that 
question by-and-by. At present, hear the rest which I 
have to tell.” ; 

He then explained, with a calmnéss which in so im- 
pulsive a man, showed how strong was the self-control 
he was learning to exercise, that since 1835 many dis- 
sentients from the law then passed had tried to set it 
aside ; that almost every session a bill to this effect was 
brought into the House of Commons, fiercely discussed 


there, passed by large majorities, and then carried to | 


the Upper House, where the Peers invariably threw it 
out. Still in the minority were a few very earnest in 
the cause. 

“IT know; Lord Dunsmore is one of them,” 

“Yes; I had forgotten; Iseem to be forgetting every- 
thing !’’ and Bernard put his hand wearily to his head, 
“I met Lady Dunsmore in London, and she asked me no 
end of questions about you. She is very fond of you, I 
think.’ 

“Ts she ?”’ 

“She wanted to know if you would come and stay 
with her, and bring Rosie; but I said I could not spare 
either of you. And then she looked at me inquisitive- 
ly. Sheis a very shrewd, clever, good woman, and a 
strong ally on our side. For it must be our side, 
Hannah, whatever my people say, whatever I might 
have said myself once. Any law that creates a crime is 
mischievous and cruel. There onght to be, as I once 
overheard Lord Dunsmore say, no bar whatsoever to 
marriage except consanguinity. Even if I had no per- 
sonal concern in the matter, it is wrong, and I would 
fight against it as such.” 

“The Riverses were ever fighters, you know,” said 
Hannah, watching him with a sad, tender smile, and 
more than ever there darkened down upon her all that 
he was giving up for her sake. 

“ But to come to the point, Hannah. Ihave told you all 
the ill; now hear the good. Every year public feeling is 
advancing ; this year the billis to be brought in again. 
Its adherents are ready for a good hard fight, as usual ; 
pid this time they hope to win. Andif they win—then 
Labia aeeis 

He seized her hands, and clasped them passionately. 
It was not the dreamy love-making of a boy in his teens 
—of her lost Arthur, for instance, over whose utmost 
happiness hung the shadow of early death ; it was the 
strong passion of a man in the midst of life, with all 
his future before him—a future that needed a wife’s 
help to make it complete ; and Hannah knew it. Fora 
moment, sad, pale, white-lily-like as she was, there cama 
a flush rose-red into her cheeks, and to her heart an 
eager response to the new duties, the new joys; then 
she shrank back within herself. It all seemed so ho’ 
less, or with such a slender thread of hope to cling to: 
yet she clung to it. 

“T will never give in,”’ he said, “if I have to wait for 
years. I will marry you ifI possibly can. I will never 
marry any other woman. You shall not be troub- 
led or harmed—not more than I must necessarily harm 
you, my poor love, simply because you are my love. 
But mine you must and shall be. You hear me, 
Hannah ?”” 

For she stood passive and bewildered. Any one might 
have thought she did not care until she lifted up her 
eyes to him. Then he had no doubt at all. 

“Oh, give me one kiss, Hannah, to last me all these 
months and years. It will not hurt you—it is not 
wrong.” 

“No ;” and she gave it. 

Then with a great sigh they both sat down. 

The church-bells began to ring. 

“T must go,” Bernard said. ‘ But first, what are we 
todo? Will you go to church to-day ?” 

“I must. If I sit in the free seats or in the aisle, I 
must go to church. It is God’s house; He will not 
drive me from it ; He knows that I have done nothing 
wrong.” And she wept a little, but not much. 

“You are right; we have not done anything wrong, 
and we ought not to act asif we had. Then—will you 
come with me?” 

“No; I had rather go alone, ” said Hannah, gently. 
“J will bear everything alone, so far as I can.”’ 

“What do you mean? What do you wish? 

“That you should in all things do your duty without 
considering me. Go to the Moat House, as they desire. 
If they do not mention me, do not you. What does it 
matter? they cannot harm me—not much. And to 
break with them would be terrible to you. Keep friends 
with your own people to the last.” 

“You truly wish that?” 

“Ido. Now go. Good-by, and God bless you, 
Bernard.” 

“God bless you, my Hannah !”’ 

And with that mutual blessing they parted. 


é CHAPTER XI. 
Tux climexes of life come only occasionally. When 
borne upon the height of them we think we can endure 
anything; ail beside them seem so small, But when 


they are over, and we have sunk back into the level of 
every-day life, it is different. The sword-stroke we 
hardly felt: the daily pin-pricks drive us wild. It is 
sure to be so; we cannot help it. 

At first Hannah thought she could. After that Sun- 
day morning she and Bernard talked no more together 
—why should they ? Their minds were quite made up 
that both love and marriage were lawful to them—if at- 
tainable, But seeing that an immediate union was im- 
possible, and a separation almost equally so, they spoke 
of neither again, they tacitly determined to go on living 
together as before—in no way like lovers, but as like 
brother and sister as was practicable—both for their 
own sakes, and for the sake of outward eyes. ; 

This decided, Hannah thought her way would be 
clear. It was only a question of time and patient wait- 
ing. Any year the bill might be passed, and their mar- © 
riage made possible. In the meantime it was no worse 
than a long engagement; better, perhaps, since they 
had the daily comfort of one another’s society. At least 
Hannah felt it so, and was cheerful and content. What 
Bernard felt he did not say; but he was not always con- 
tent; often very dull, irritable, and desponding. At 


| such times Hannah had great patience with him—the 


patience which had now the additional strength of 
knowing that it was to be exercised for life. 

It was most needed, she found, after he had been to 
Moat House, whither, according to her wish, he steadily 
went, and went alone. Had she been his wife, or even 
openly his betrothed, she might, spite of all she had 
said, have resented this, but now what could she re- 
sent? She had no rights to urge. So she submitted. 
As to what passed on these visits she asked no ques- 
tions, and he gave no information. She hever saw 
Bernard’s people now, except on Sundays, with the 
distance of a dozen pews between them. Young Mrs. 
Melville still called, punctiliously and pointedly, leay- 
ing her pair of grays standing outside the gate; but she 
excused herself from asking nah to the Grange, be- 
cause if the girls where there it would be so awkward. 

“ And the girls are always there,” added she, queru- 
lously. “I can’t call my house my own—or my hus- 
band’s either. Hannah, when ycu marry you'll be 
thankful that you've got no sisters.” 

Hannah smiled. She saw that of the real truth of her 
position with regard to Mr. Rivers Adeline guessed 


nothing. It was best so. . 
As weeks passed another Lge x gradually came. In- 
sometimes perplexed 


vitations—the fear of which h 
her, for how should she meet the Moat House tamil 
even upon neutral ground ?—almost totally ofan. 
Her neighbors left off calling—that is, her grand neigh- 
bors; the humbler ones still sought her; but she fancied 
she read in their eyes a painful curiosity, a still more 
ful compassion, especially when they met her and 
Bernard together—a chance which occurred but seldom 
now. For he, too, seemed to have a neryous dread of 
being seen with her, and avoided her so much that she 
would often have thought he had forgotten every word 
that had passed between them save for the constant: 
mindfulness, the continual watchful care which a man 
never shows except to the one woman he loves best in 
the world. 

Yet sometimes even having so much made the weak 
heart crave jor a little, a very little, more; just a word. 
or two of love; an evening now and then of their old 
frank intercourse, so safe and free. But neither ever 
came. Bernard seemed to make it a point of honor that 
whatever peopie chose to say, they should be given no. 
data upon which to come to the smallest eenclusion,. 
Within, as without the house, all the world might have: 
heard every word he said to Miss Thelluson.. 

Whatever suspicion was whispered about the 

it rose to no open scandal. beg hg '4 came to. church. 
as usual,and no one applied to Mr. Rivers’s bishop to 
restrain him ee Seen ng because he retained as his: 
housekeeper a lady whom the law persisted in regard- 
ing as his sister. But the con iction was that, in 
spite of her being counted his “ sister,” people did talk, 
and would talk : and, of course. the sharpest lash of 
their tongues fell not upon the man, but upon the wo- 
man, 
Slowly, slowly Hannah became aware that every ser- 
vant in the house, every family in the parish, kept am 
eye upon her, observing, condemning, sympa 4 
defending—all by turns—but never leaving her alone,, 
till she felt like the poor camel in the desert, whose: 
dying gaze sees in the horizon that faint black line: 
coming nearer and nearer—the vultures, which are to 
pick her bones, She would have gone frantic some- 
times, brave woman as she was, in the utter impossi,- 
bility of fighting against the intangible wrong, had it 
not been for the child. 

Rosie became not only her darling but her friend. 
She had now almost no other com on, apd wanted 
none. All grown-up people seemed worldly and slial- 
low, dull and cold, compared to the pure little soul,. 
fresh out of heaven, which. heaven itself had sent to 
comfort her. As Rosie’s English increased they two 
held long conversations together, very monosyllabic, 
certainly, and upon the: simplest of topics—**bow- 
wows,” “ gee-gees,”” and so on—yet quite comprehen- 
sible and equally interesting to both; for is not a grow- 
ing soul the most interesting and lovely, as well as 
most solemn sight, in all this world? Hannah some- 
times stood in awe and wonder at the intelligence of the 
little woman not yet three years old. 

They two understood one another perfectly, and loved 
one another as. even real mother and child do always 
love. For never in all her little life had Rosie heard a 
harsher word than—‘Oh, Rosie, Tannie so sorry!’’ 
which sufficed to melt her-at once into the most con« 
trite tears. Pure contrition, with no fear of punish- 
ment—for she had never been punished. To her inno~ 
cent, happy heart no harmless joy had ever been denied, 
no promise ever'broken. She knew that,.and rested in. 
her little ark of love as content and safe as a nautilus in 
its shell, swi over the troubled waters of poor* 
Tannie’s. lot like.a-yisible angel of consolation, 
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Day by day that lot was growing more hard to bear, | were to one another. They mwst be more—or less. | how he felt in the matter, and to penetrate, if possible, 
Should she leave him for a time, perhaps? or should | the exact relations between the two. 


urtil at last chance brought it to a climax. 


One afternoon, just before Mr. Rivers was going out, | she go quite away? She knew not what todo; nor what | 
there drove up to the House on the Hill a pretty pony | to say when he should come home to her to-night, and | of them—are, morally, very great cowards, and Bernard 
| appeal to her, with the innocent, half-childlike expres- 
| Sion his face sometimes wore, for comfort, counsel. 


carriage and a pair of grays, and out of it stepped a little 
bright active, pretty woman—the Countess of Duns- 
more. 

“IT knew I should surprise you,” cried she, kissing 
Hannah on both cheeks, and telling her how well she 
was looking; which she was, in the sudden pleasure of 
the meeting. ‘‘ButI wanted to surprise you. We are 
visiting at. Highwood Park; Mr. Rivers and I met your 
sisters there at dinner, you know, and promised to 
come and see them; but of course I came to see Miss 
Thelluson first. And how is your pet, Rosie ?” 

The little Rosie answered for herself, being so greatly 
attracted by Lady Dunsmore’s ermine tails, anid, per- 
haps, by her sweet motherly face, that she made friends 
with her immediately. But Hannah was nervous— 
agitated. Sbhé knew. exactly the expression of that 
quick dark eye, which saw everything and saw through 
everything, whether or not the lady mentioned the re- 
sult of that observation. 

Bernard, too, was alittle constrained. He knew Lady 
Dunsmore slightly, and evidently was not aware that 
Hannah knew her so well; for Hannah was not apt to 
boast of her friends, especially when they happened to 


” 


have titles. Yet the sight of her warmed her heart, and | faculty for discovering which way the wind. blew, and 
she had hundreds of questions to ask about her old ; trimming her sails accordingly, amounted to absolute 
pupils, and endless reminiscences of her old life with | genius. 
Yet would she have | looked for that weakness in others ; so had under all 


them—so peaceful and contented. 
had it back rather than the life now? No !—unhesitat- 
ingly no! ’ 

She felt this, when, having put the blithe little coun- 
tess in her carriage, Bernard returned. He walked 
heéayily down the garden in deep thought. 

“A charming person, Lady Dinsmore, and a warm, 
steady friend of yours, Hannah.” 

“Yes, she was always kind tome.” 

“Kinder than others have been since,” said Mr. 
Rivers, sighing. “Would you like to go and pay her 
the long visit she asks for ?’’ 

"CNG. 


“And what shall you do about that inyitation she’ 


brought you, to go with my sisters to dine at Highwood 
Park ?”” 

“What can I do except not go? To explain is im- 
“possible.” 

pps 52) gg b : nage : 

After a moment’s thought Mr. Rivers went on: 


“* Hannah, may Isay a word? Eyidently my people | as I came to say to-night, is, I trust, entirely a thing of | was reproach in the tone. 


have been quite silent to Lady Dunsmore about you. 
She expected to meet you at the Moat House. They, 


How could she give either? She needed both herself. 


together in their pleasant drawing-room, with the yel- | 
low twilight glimmering outside—for summer was com- | 
ing back again, the third summer since Rosa died—life 
seemed to Hannah so hard, so hard! 


| She gave him his tea almost in silence, and then he 
proposed a stroll in the garden, up and down the front 
walk, which was in full view of the house., Into the 
| sheltered green alley—the ‘lovers’ walk’’—these two 
| poor lovers never went; never dared to go. 


But such happiness as they could get they: took, 
; and Hannah had risen to fetch her shawl, when they 
saw entering the gate the last apparition they expected 
| to see—Lady Rivers. For months she had not crossed 
their threshold. But then—Hannah would have been | 
more than mortal not to have remembered this—it had 
been crossed that morning by the Countess of Duns- 
more. 

Lady Rivers was by no means a stupid woman. Her 


Not being thin-skinned herself, she never 


| possession. The graceful air with she entered by the 
| French window, kissed Bernard in motherly greeting, 
and sliook hands with Miss Thelluson as if she had seen 
her only the day before, was most inimitable. 

“ How comfortable you look here! It is quite a plea- 
sure to see you. May Iask fora cup of tea? your tea 
used always to be so good, Miss Thelluson. And you 


circumstances the most enviable coolness and. self: | 


| 


It was a critical moment. Most men—eyen the best 


was no exception to the rule. Besides, Hannah was not 
his wife or his betrothed; she had not even called herself 


| his friend; she had given him no right over her, asked 
And when their formal dinner was over, and they sat | no protection from him. What could he do or say? Ir- 


resolute, he looked from one to the other, excessively 
uncomfortable, when Hannah came to the rescue. 

“Of course my brother-in-law will go without me: we 
are quite independent in our proceedings. And he will 
explain to Lady Dunsmore—the utmost it is necessary 
to explain, as I never talk of my private affairs to any- 
body—that I do not pay many visits. Ihadrather stay 
at home with my little girl. That will be perfectly 
true,” she added, her lips slightly quivering. “I pre- 
fer Rosie’s company to anybody’s. Sheloves me.” 

Bernard started up, and then, fearful of having com- 
mitted himself, sat down again. Lady Rivers, though 
evidently vexed, was equal to the situation, and met it 
with a dignified indifference. 

«Pray please yourself, Miss Thelluson; no doubt you 
act upon your own goodreasons. Yow are, I always un- 
derstood, a lady who never changes her mind; but if 
you shoulddo so, we will be glad to see you.’ And 
then she passed over the matter, as too trivial to bear 
further discussion, and conversed in.the most. amiable 
manner for another half-hour. Finally, with a benign 
“ Good-evening, Miss Thelluson; Iam sure Lady Duns- 
more will be much disappointed at not seeing you,”’ she 
terminated the visit as if it had been any ordinary call. 

Hannah was not surprised. It was the fashion of the 
Rivers family not to see anything they did not wish to 
see. The only thing that vexed her was about Bernard. 
He had said nothing—absolutely nothing—except tell- 
ing her, when he took his hat. to accompany his step- 
mother home, that he would be back immediately. 
Was he displeased with her? Did he think she had 


| had a visit from Lady Dunsniore ? So had we. atter- 
ward, What a charming person she is! and a great 
friend of yours, I understand.’ 

Hannah assented. 
; “I must congratulate you : for a lady, especially a 
single lady, is always judged by her choice of triends.’’ 


acted ill? Had she done so? Was it her duty to sub- 
mit to everything for his sake? Surely not. He had no 
right to.expect it. Was it because she loved him that 
she felt bitterly angry with him ? 

Yet when, sooner than she had expected, he returned 
and threw himself into his chair, pale and dejected, like 


“I did not choose; Lady Dunsmore for my friend ; I | a man tied and bound by fate, who sees no way to free 


was her governess.”’ 


1 


“Indeed! Anyhow she has evidently a great regard | suffered—they suffered alike. 


himself, the anger melted, the pity revived. He too 
Why should they re- 


for you.’ By-the-by, does she know anything of the— } proach one another? 


the little uncomfortableness between us lately, which, 


the past ? Don’t speak, Bernard. In fact, this visit is 
not meant for you. I came over to tell Miss Thelluson 


perhaps, are sorry,and would be glad of an opportunity | of something .which—as Mr. Morecamb was the cause 


to atone. May I speak to them ?” 

“Stop a minute! 
have nothing said that will humiliate me.” 

Bernard looked tenderly at the flushed face. 

“My love, any man humiliates himself who for a mo- 
ment allows the woman he has chosen to be lightly es- 


teemed, Be satisfied; Ishall keep up your dignity as if; bygones. Will you come with Bernard to meet Lady- 


it were my own; for it is my own.” 

«Thank you.” h 

But there was only pride, no sweetness in the words. 
They made him turn back at once. 


of difference between her and me’”’ (Hannah opened her 


What shall you say? For I will | eyes)‘ will, I trust, heal it. He is engaged to be mar- 


ried to my eldest daughter.”’ : 

Hannah offered the customary good wishes. 

“Tt is indeed a most suitable marriage, and we are 
quite pleased atit. So now, my dear, let bygones be 


Dunsmore at dinner on Friday ?’’ 

Never was there a more composed putting of the 
saddle upon the wrong horse, ignoring everything that 
it was advisable to ignore, for the sake of convenience. 


“Oh, Hannah, how long is this state of things to last ? And many a woman, prudent and worldly wise, would 


How can we bear it if it lasts very long ?”’ 

She replied nothing. 

' “Sometimes I ask myself why should we bear it, 
when our consciences are satisfied, when the merest 
legal form stands between us and our happiness? You 
do not feel the suspense as I do; I see that; but do you 
know it sometimes almost drives me mad that I cannot 
marry you?” — 

His agitation was so extreme that Hannah was fright- 
ened, both for his sake, and lest any servant should 
come in and find them thus. Oh, the misery of that 
pes life they led! Oh, the humiliation of conceal: 
ment! teers 

_“ Why should all the world be happy but me? Why 
should that foolish old Morecamb——. But I forget; I 
never told youhe was going to be married. I tell you 
nothing; I never haye a chance of an hour’s quiet talk 
with you.” : 

ae y not? It would make me much happier.” » 

Those pure, sad, beseeching eyes—he turned away. 
from them; he could not bear them. 

“Don’t ask me. I dare not. If saw much of you I 
would not answer for myself. Imight ’’—he laughed— 
“TI might even horrify you by asking you to go abroad 
and get married, as old Mr. Melville did. But I will 
BOULRO: I will not. And if I would, you would not con- 
sent ?’’ ‘ 

- &No.” , . 

“T was sure of it. One might as well attempt to 
move the monument as Hannah Thelluson, after she 
had once said no.” 

His manner was so rough, so reckless, that it pained 


‘her almost more than anything she had yet experienced. 


‘Was their forced, unnatural kind of life injuring him ? 
And if so, ought it to continue? Andifit must be 
énded, was not she the one to doit? ~ 
' “Bernard,” she said, “will you come home to- 
night ?’—for it was now not the rule, but the rare ex- 
ception, his staying with her of evenings—“ then we 
have one of our old talks together, and perhaps we 
may settle something; or feel, when we look them 
calmly in the face, that things are not so dreadful as 
they seem, Now go. Hark! there is Rosie calling over 
the staircase for papa.” ‘ 

He had a real fatherly heart now—this young man, 
from whom, in his full flush of youth, life’s best bless- 
ing, a wife's love, was first taken, and then tantalizingly 
denied. He snatched at the joys still left to him, and 


(s) g his little girl in his arms, pressed his hot fore- 
head upon Rosie’s breast. to 
‘ But all that day his words and tones rang warningly 


through Hannah’s heart. This could not last—it was 
against human nature. Somuch, yetso little as they 


| 


| necessitate yours ?” 


have accepted it assuch, But unfortunately, Hannah 
was not a prudent woman. Against certain meannesses 

| her spirit revolted with a fierceness that slipped all self- 
control, : 
She glanced toward Bernard, but his eyes were turned 
away ; he had the moody, uncomfortable look of a man 


dragged into women’s wars., Thrown back upon her-| nor I upon them, We are, 


self, alone, quite alone, pride whispered that she must 
act asif she were alone, as if his love were all a dream, 
and she once more the solitary, independent Hannah 
Thelluson, who, forlorn as she was, had always been 
able to hold her own—had never yet experienced an in- 
sult or submitted tamely to an injury. She would not 
now. 

“TI thank you, Lady Rivers, for the trouble you have 
taken, but it will be quite impossible for me to accept 
your invitation.” 

Lady Rivers looked amazed. That any concession 
she made should not be joyfully received—that any in- 
vitation to the Moat House should not be accepted with 


avidity ; the thing was ridiculous. She paused a mo-| tempted to say, with you, 


ment, asif doubting she had heard aright, and then ap- 
pealed to Bernard. : 

“Pray assure Miss Thelluson that she need not hesi- 
tate. I have watched her narrowly of late, and haye 
quite got over any little prejudices I might have had, I 
and the girls will be delighted to see her. Do persuade 
her to come with you.” oshern 

“Excuse me, but I always leave Miss Thelluson to 
decide for herself.”’ 

The cold voice, the indifferent manner, though she 
knew both were advisable and inevitable, smote Hannah 
to the core. That bitter position of love and no love, 
ties and no ties, seemed to degrade her as if she had | 
Sime really the vile thing that some people thought 

er. 


“Mr. Rivers is right,” she said; “Imust decide for 
myself. You wished my visits to you to cease; I ac- 
quiesced. It will not be quite so easy to resume them. 


As Mr. Rivers’s sister-in-law and housekeeper I shall | Not to her. She was very gentle. 
always be happy to see you in his house; but I fear you | draw away 


must excuse my coming to yours. Let us dismiss the 
subject. Shall I offer you a cup of tea?” 

Her manner, gentle as it was, implied a resolution 
strong enough to surprise eyen Bernard. For Lady 
Rivers, she colored, even’ beneath her delicate rouge ; 
but she was too prudent to take offense. iftiwd 
. “Thank you. Your tea, as I said, is always excellent; 
and perhaps when we have more attractions to offer you 
we may see you at the Moat House. In the meantime I 
hope, Bernard, that Miss Thellusoi’s ‘absence will not 


And she look hard at him, determined to find out: 


} anger and pain, “ Bernard,” 


‘So you have had your way, Hannah,’’ Yes, there 
“Are you quite sure you 
were right in what you have done ?”’ 

“Quite sure; at least, that unless I were some other 
than myself, I could not have done differently.” 

And then they sat silent, in stiff coldness, until the 
last ray of amber twilight had faded out of the room. 
What a pretty room it was !|—just the place to be happy 
in; for friends or lovers, or husband and wife, to sitand 
dream together in the quiet gloaming, which all happy 
people love—which is so dreadful to the restless or the 
miserable, , ; ? 

“We should have rung for lights, said Bernard,’’ 
Serv violently at the bell. “ You know I hate the 

ar Te 
And when lights came they saw one another’s faces— 
his burning crimson, hers pale and in tears. 

“Oh, Hannah, Hannah, how miserable we are! As I 
fae if this goes.on much longer, how shall. we. bear 

“TI do not know.” Then, steeling herself against both 
she said,‘ what did you 
have no claim upon me, 

as, things stand, mere 
strangers. Are they to throw me off and pick me up 
ore when and how they choose? Am I to submit to 


wish me todo? Your family 


“I did not ask you.’ 

*“No,but you looked it. 
go to the Moat House.’ 

“Yes. I wish you to be friends with them. I want 
them to love you.” 

“They do not love me; they only receive me on suf- 
ferance; and I will go nowhere on sufferance. Ican live 
alone. I want no society; but where I do go I want to 
be loved, I want to) be respected. Oh, Bernard!” and 
she looked piteously in his face, “sometimes I am 
if this lastslong, how shall I 


You would have liked me to 


ever bear it?’”’ : 
“ How shall I bear it? Itis harder for me than you.” 
“Perhaps. But you forget it was your doing, not 
mine.” : ay 
And then both drew back, appalled at the sharpness 
of their words—and the bitterness of these mutual re- 
criminations. 


Bernard held ont his hand. ‘Forgive me. You aro 


| right. Itwas I who brought all this trouble upon you, 


andnow I have not strength to meet it—either for you 
or for myself. I am so miserable that it makes me 
wicked. Something must be done What shall it be?” 

“ What, indeed ?”” 

“Hannah, decide. Don’t look at me in that dead 
silence. Speak out, for Ican bear it no longer. Shall 
we part? Or—will you marry me at once ? 

He could have hardly known what’ he was saying, or 
else, in his despair, anything seemed possible to him. 
She did not even 
her) hands which he had grasped: she 
scarcely seemed to recognize the insult he was unwit- 
tingly offering her: She’ only answered sorrowfully, 
yet without the slightestindecision: ‘‘We will part.” 

.- Three little words—but they brought Bernard to his 
senses immediately. He fell on his kness before her, 
and passionately begged her forgiveness. 1 

“But you do not know what! I suffer, 
outwardly—life issone long’ torment. At the Moat - 
House I have no peace. They talk at me—and at you; 
they try every means of worming out my secret from 
mé. But they shall not. I will hide it at all costs. 
People may guess what they like, but we are: safe so 


 Inwardly, 


long as they know nothing. God neip me! I talk as if 
we were committing a deadly sin, when my love for you 
is the best thing—the only good thing in me.” He 
looked up at Hannah and ground his teeth. 
an accursed law,’ he said; ‘‘a law-made only for fools or 
sinners, and yet it may suffice to blast both our lives.”’ 


“No,” Hannah answered, “nothing could do that— | 


except ourselves,” 

“A commonplace truth!’ and Bernard laughed bit- 
terly. ; 

“Tt is God’s truth, though ; His right and wrong are 
much simpler than man’s.” | 

“What is right-and what is wrong? for I am growing 
so mad I hardly know.. Show me—preach to me: I used 
to tell youyou could preach better than the clergyman. 
Only love me, Hannah—if there is any love in that pale, 
pure face of yours. Sometimes I think there is none.” 

* None—oh, Bernard, none!” 

For amoment she stooped over him; for a moment 
he felt that she had not a stone for a heart. And then 
the strong, firm, righteous will of the woman who, 
however deeply loving, could die, but would not do 
wrong, forced itself upon him, lulling passion itself in- 
toa temporary calm. He leaned his head against her ; 
he sobbed upon her arm like a child; and she soothed 
him almost as if be had been a child. 

“Listen to me,’ she said. ‘“ We must endure—there 
is no help forit. Itisa cruel, unjust law, but itis the 
law, and while it exists we cannot break it, I could not 
twist my conscience in any possible way so as to per- 
suade myself to break it.. No form of marriage could 
ever make me legally your wile.” 

“Not in England. Out of England it could.” 

“But then—as soon as we came back to England, what 
shoullI be? And if, in the years to come— Oh, Ber- 
nard, it isimpossible, impossible,” 

She said no more thn that—how could she? But 
she felt it so intensely that, had it been necessary, she 
would have smothered down all natural shame, and 
said out to him—as solemnly asif it had been a vow 
before God—her determination never, for any personal 
happiness of her own, to entail upon innocent children 
the curse of a tainted name, 

“J understand,” Bernard replied, humbly. “ Forgive 
me; Lought never to have saida word about our mar- 
rying. It must not be. I must go on my way alone to 
the end.” ; ' 

“Not quite alone—oh, not quite alone.” 

But, as if more afraid of her tenderness. than of her 
coldness, Bernard rose and began walking about the 
room. ; 

“You must decide—as I said ; for my own judgment 
altogether fails me. 
some change must be, thought of; but I cannot tell 
what it should be,” . ik ¥ 

“Why need it be ?’’ said Hannah, timidly. “Can we 
not continue as we are ?”’ 

“No.” A fierce, abrupt, undeniable No.. 

«Then—I had better go away.” He looked so terrified 
shat she hastily added, “* Only for a time, of course; till 
the hitterness between. you and your people softens ; 
till we can see our way a little. It must be made plain 
to us some day; I believe it always is to those who have 
innovent hearts,” 

And as she sat, her hands folded on her. lap, pale and 
sad as she looked, there was such, a sweet composure in 
her aspect that Bernard stopped and gazed—gazed till, 
the peace was reflected on his own. 

4 ion are a saint, and I am—only a man; a very 
wretched man sometimes. Think for me—tell me what 
Iought todo.” - , 

Hannah paused a little, and then suggested that he 
should, for a few weeks or so, part with Rosie and her- 
self, and let them go, as Lady Dunsmore had earnestly 
wished, to pay her a visit in London. neg 

“Did she say so ?”’ said Bernard with sensitive fear. 
“Do you think she’ said it with) any meaning—that 
she has any idea concerning us?” ‘ 

You need not be afraid even if she had,” was the 
rather proud answer. Alas! how quick they were grow- 
ing to take’ offense, even at one another. Yes, it was 
best to part. “I mean,’ Hannah added, ‘ that even if 
she guessed anything, it would not signify. Ishall 
confess nothing; and I have often heard her say thata 
seeret accidentally discovered ought to be held justas 
ifit had mever been discovered at all. Be satisfied— 
neither Lady Dunsmore nor I shall betray you, even to 
one another.” ) 

And for a moment Hannah thought with comfort that 
this good woman was her friend—-had grown more and 
more such as absence discovered to both their mutual 
worth. It would’be a relief after the long strain to rest 
upon this genial feminine companionship—this warm 
and kindly heart. , 

« She will treat me like a friend, too—not like her old 
governess, if you are uneasy about that. Or, if you like 
it better, I shall be received less as poor Hannab Thel- 
luson than as Mr. Rivers’s sister-in-law and Rosie's aunt. 
Iam to go about with her everywhere—she made me 
quite understand that. A strange, changed life for me; 
but my life is all so strange.” 

And Hannah sighed. She felt as if she had let her 
oars go, and were drifted about involuntarily, she knew 
not whither, hardly caring whether she should ever 
touch land; andifshe did, whether it would be as a 
living woman or a creature so broken down and@ battered 
that she ¢ould neither enjoy nor suffer any more. Who 
could tell? Fate must decide. 

Mr. Rivers listend4 to her silently, but full of thought 
thoughts which, perhaps, she could not have followed 

ad she tried. He was a very good man, but he was 
also a man ofthe world: he would not have been a 
Rivers else. He saw at once. the advantage of Lady 
Dunsmore’s countenance—not merely because she hap- 
pene? to be a marqiis’s daughter and an earl’s wife, but 
becanss in ange soviegy she was the sort of person whose 
friendship was valued and valuable. Was it human na- 

ture, or only masenline nature, that, dearly as he loved 
Hannah, Bernard unconsciously prized her the more 


We can not go on living as we do;, 


HANNAH. 


because she was prized by such a woman as the Coun- 
tess of Dunsmore ? 

“Go, then,” hesaid, “I will not hinder you. Pay 
your visit ; you will be happy ; and it will in many 
ways be a good thing.’’ Then with a mervous eagerness 
that, in spite of her reason, pained Hannah acutely: 
“When does she want you? How soon can you start?” 

“Any day, since you are so glad to get rid of me.” 

“Oh, Hannah !”’ 

They stood side by side, thesé two lovers, between 
whom was a barrier slight and invisible as glass, yet as 
impossible to be broken through without sore danger 
and pain. They could not break it; they dared not. 

“Things are hard for us—very hard,’ said Bernard, 
almost in a groan. ‘“ We shall be better apart, 
at least for a time. I meant to have gone away myself 
to-morrow ; but if you will go instead ’"—— 

“IT cannot to-morrow... I will as soon as I can.” 

“Thank you.” 

She did not sob, though her throat was choking ; she 
only prayed. Dimly she understood what he was sut- 
fering ; but she knew he suffered very much. She 
knew, too, that however strangely it came out, in bit- 
terness, anger, neglect, still the love was there, burning 
with the intensity of a smothered fire—all the more for 
being suppressed. The strength which one at least of 
them must have she inly cried to Heaven for—and 
gained, 

‘Good-by,” she said; ‘for we shall not talk thus 
together again. Itis better not.” 

“T know itis. But you love me: I need not doubt 
that?” 

“Yes, Ilove you,” she whispered. ‘ Whatever hap- 
pens, remember that ; and oh! keep me in your heart 
till death.”’ 

“I will,” he said; and snatching her close, held her 
there, tight and fast. For one minute only ; then let- 
ting her go, he bade her, once more “‘ Good-night and 
good-by,”’ and went away. 2 

Three days atter, Miss Thelluson, the child, and the 
nurse started for London together, Mr. Rivers himself 
seeing them off from tie railway. 

Rosie was in an ecstasy of delight—to be “ going in a 
puff-puff with Tannie” being to the little maid 
the crown, of all human felicity. She kept pulling 
at her papa’s hand, and telling him over and over again 
of her bliss ; and every time he stopped and listened, 
but scarcely answered a word, Grace, too, looked glad 
to go. Easterham, with, James Dixon still hovering 
about, was a cruel place for her to live in, Hannah only 
looked grave and pale; but she smiled whenever her 
little girl smiled ; and to the one or two persons who 
spoke fo her at the railway station, where, of course, 
they were known to eyerybody, she spoke also in her 
usual gentle way. : 

Only when Me. Rivers kissed Rosie, saying, ‘‘ Papa 
will miss his little girl,” and then turning, shook hands 
with her silently, Hannah grew deadly pale for a min- 
ute. That wasall. The train moved off, and she saw 
him walking back, solitary, to his empty house. 

Life has many anguishes ; but perhaps the sharpest 
of all is an anguish of which nobody knows. 


CHAPTER XII. 


As we walk along, staggering under some heayy bur- 
den or bleeding with some unseen wound, how often 
do the small perplexities of life catch at us unawares, 
like briers, and vex us sore. Hannah, as she felt her- 
self borne. fast away from Easterham, conscious of a 
sense half of relief and half of bitter loss, was con- 
scious, too, of a ridiculously small thing which had 
not occurred to her till now, and which she would 
never have cared for on her_own account, but she did 
on Bernard’s. This was, How would Lady Dunsmore 
manage to receive back in her household, as an equal 
and familiar friend, her ci-devant governess? Not 
that Miss Thelluson had ever been treated in the 
way. governesses aro said to be treated, though it 
is usually their own fault; but she had, of course, 
taken her position, both with guests and servants, 
simply as the governess, and never sought to alter it. 
But #his position Rosie’s aunt and Mr. Rivers’s sister- 
in-law could no longer suitably hold. As the cab drove 
up to the old family mansion in Mayfafr, which she 
knew so well, Hannah felt a sense of uncomfortableness 
for which she was almost angry with herself. 

But it was needless. Lady Dunsmore had that true 
nobility which, discovering the same in others, oe 
nizes it at once, andacts accordingly. The slight diffi- 
culty which an, inferior woman might have bungled 
over, she, with her gracious, graceful frankness, solved 
at once. . 

“You will establish Miss Thelluson and her niece in 
the blue rooms,” said she to the housekeeper, who, see- 
ing who the arrival was, came forward with a pleased 
but patronizing air. ‘“ And see that everything is made 
comfortable for the child and nurse, and that my friend 
here shall feel as much at home as if she were in her 
own house.” z 

“ Certainly, my lady.” And the wise old woman 
slipped quietly behind her back the hand she was ex- 
tending to Miss Thelluson, till Miss Thelluson took and 
shook it cordially : then, courtseying, Mrs. Rhodes fol- 
lowed her respectfully to the blue rooms, which, as 
everybody knew, being in communication with the 
countess’s, were never assigned but to her favorite 
guests. ; 

Thus, domestically, the critical point was settled at 
once. Socially, too, with equal decision. 

“My friend, Miss Thelluson,” said Lady Dunsmore, 
introducing her at once to two ladies, aunts of Lord 
Dunsmore, who were in the drawing-room, and whom 


| Hannah knew well enough as they her, by sight. “ We 


are so glad to have her back among us, with her little 
niece. She will be such a welcome visitar, and my little 
girls will perfectly spoil the child, if only for hersake ; 
they were so fond of Miss Thelluson,”’ 


23) 


And when, to prove this, Lady Blanche 2nd Lady 
Mary came in leading little Rosie between them, and 
clung lovingly round their old governess’s neck, Han- 
nah felt periectly happy—ay, even though Bernard was 
far away; and the remembrance of him striding for- 
lornly to his deserted homie, came across her like a 
paintul, reproachtul vision. And yet it was not unna- 
tural. The transition from perplexity to peace, from 
suspicion to tender respect, trom indifference or cold- 
ness to warm, welcoming love, was very sweet. Not 
until the strain was taken off her did Hannah feel how 
terrible it had. been. 

When, Lady Dunsmore, as if to prove decisively the 
future relation in which they were to stand, came into 
her room before dinner, and sitting down in her white 
dressing-gown before the hearth—where aunt and niece 
were arranging together a beautiful Noah's ark—put 
her hand on Miss Theluson’s sboulder, saying, ‘* My 
dear, IT hope you will make yourself quite happy with 
us,’” Hannah yery nearly broke down. 2 

The countess stooped and began caressing the child, 
making solemn inquiries of her as to Noah and Mrs, 
Noah, their sons and sons’ wives, and arranging them 
in a dignified’ procession across the rug. 

“What a happy-looking little woman she is—this 
Rosie! AndI hope her auntieis happy too! As happy 
as she expected to be?”’ : 

Hannah’s self-control was sorely tested. This year 
past she had lived in an atmosphere of mingled bliss 
and torment, of passionate love and equally passionate 
coldness; been exposed to alternations of calm civility 
and rudeness: almost approaching unkindness; but it 
was long since anyone—any woman—had spoken to her 
in that irank affectionate tone. She felt that Lady Duns- 
more understood her; and when two good women once 
do this they have a key to one another's hearts such as 
noman, be he ever so dear, can quite get hold of. 

As Hannah laid her cheek against the pretty soft 
hand—none the less soft that its grasp was firm, and 
none the less pretty that it sparkled with diamonds— 
the tears came stealing down, and with*them was near 
stealing out that secret which all ‘the taunts in the 
world would never have forced from her. 

But it must not be. It would compromise not her- 
selfalone. She knew well—she had long made up her 
mind to the fact—that unless Bernard and she could be 
legally married, the relations between them must be 
kept strictly between their two selves. The world 
might guess as it chose, accuse as it chose, but not one 
confirmatory word must it get out of either of them. 
Out of her, certainly, it never Should. 

Therefore, she looked steadily up into her friend’s 
face. ‘Yes; my little girl makes me very happy. You 
were right in once saying that a woman is only halfa 
woman till she hasachild. Of her own, you meant; 
but itis true eyen if not herown. Ihave found it to 
beso. I have almost forgotten Iam not Rosie’s mv- 
ther.”” 

And then, aware of a keen -inquisitiveness in 1. 
Dunsmore’s look, Hannah blushed violently. 

The countess dropped down again beside Noah's ur’., 
and occupied herself, to Rosie’s intense delight, in 
making a bridge over which all the animals could fass 
out, till the child and her new playfellow became the 
best of friends. f 

«Rosie is not much like her father, I think ; and yet 
she has a look of him—his bright, merry look, such as 
he had before his trouble came. Is he getting over it 
i ~ ? Itisnowa good while since your poor sister 

e Pes 

“Rosie’s age tells it—nearly three years.” 

“That’s along time foraman to mourm nowadays. 
But ’’—checking herself—* I always thought Mr. Rivers 
very faithful-hearted, constant in his friendships, and, 
therejore, in his loves ; and knowing how forlorn a man 
is who has once been married, I, for one, should never 
blame him if he made a second choice.” 

Hannah was silent; then, seeing Lady Dunsmore 
paused for some acquiescence, she gave it in one or two 
meaningless words. 

“ And meantime, Iconclude, you remain at Easterham. 
Your brother-in-law evidently appreciates your society, 
and the blessing you are to his little girl. He said as 


much tome. He told me he did not know what Rosie 


would have done without you, and that you and she 
are never to be parted. Is it so?’ 5 

‘*He has promised me that I shall have her always.’* 

“Even in case of his second marriage? But I beg 
your pardon ; I really have no right to be curious about 
Mr. Rivers’s domestic arrangements—I know him too 
slightly ; but yet I cannot help taking an interest in 
him, for his own sake as well as for yours.” 

She pressed the hand she held, but asked no further 
questions—made no attempt whatever to find out what 
Hannah did not choose to tell. That noble confidence 
which exists among women oftener than they are given 
credit for—when each knows quite well the other's 
secret, but never betrays either to her friend or a 
stranger the silent, mutual trust—was henceforward es- 
tablished between the two. The moment Lady Duns- 
more had closed the door, after talking a good while of 
Dunsmore topics, of her daughters, her husband, anda 
journey she wanted to take, only was hindered by Lord 
Dunsmore’s determination to wait and vote for a bill 
that he greatly desired to see pass the House of Lords— 
“the Bill concerning deceased wives’ sisters, in which 
you know he was always so interested "Hannah felt 
certain that this sharp-witted littie lady guessed her 
whole position ag well as if she had told it. Also that 
she would keep the discovery herself, and aid in defend. 
ing it from the outside world, as sacredly as if she had 
been pledged to inviolable secrecy, and bound by the 
honor of all the Dacres and Dunsmores. 

With a sense of self-respect and self-contentedness 
srester than she. had known for some time, Hannah 

ressed for dinner. Carefully, too: f6r Bernard’s sake; 
since if the countess guessed anything, she would have 
liked her to feel that it was not so unnatural, Bernard’s 
loving her. On his account she was glad to be held 
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an honored guest—glad to be met cordially, and 
talked to with courteous attention at dinner-time by a 
man likethe Earl of Dunsmore, who, though rumor said 
his wife had made him all that he was—had roused him 
from the dolce far niente lite of an idle young noble- 
man into a hard-working man—was a person whoin any 
rank of life would have been useful and esteemed. And 
he spoke of Bernard, whom he saidhe had met several 
times when in London, with warm regard. 

This was sweet to her; and equally sweet was the 
unconscious contrast of coming back to her old haunts 
under new conditions and circumstances. Often, dur- 
ing some pause of silence, she secretly counted up her 
blessings—kow rich she was, who had once been so 
poor. And when, at dessert, there stole in, hand in 
hand with little Lady Isabel, who had grown from a 
baby into a big girl since Miss Thelluson left, a certain 
white fairy in blue ribbons, who, looking round the 
dazzling room with a pretty bewilderedness caught 
sight of one known face, and ran and hid her own lov- 
ingly in Tannie’s lap, Tannie’s heart leaped with joy. 
The child—her own child !—nothing and nobody could 
take that treasure from her. She and Bernard might 
neyer be married; weary of long waiting, he might 
give up loving her, and marry some one else; but he 
was @ man of honor—he would always leave her the 
child. 

“ Rosie does you the greatest credit,” said Lord Duns- 
more, smiling at the little woman, and trying to win 
her—but vainly—from Tannie’s arms. ‘‘ She is a charm- 
ey 

annah laughed. “Then you will indorse the pro- 
verb about old maids’ children?’ said she. 

Was it because he looked at her, or because of her 
own conscious heart, that one of those _ horri- 
bie sudden blushes came, and with it the sense of 
hypocrisy—of always bearing about with her a secret, 
which, sinless as she felt it was, everybody might not 
consider so? For eyenthis night, though the dinner- 
circle was small, Lord Dunsmore’s known advocacy of 
the Bill caused it to be discussed on all sides, argued 
proand conbdy friends and enemies in a way that neither 
host nor hostess could.repress without attracting atten- 
tion. At length, perhaps out of wise kindness, they 
ceased trying to repress it; and Hannah heard the 
whole question of whether a man might or might not 
marry his deceased wife’s sister argued out logically and 
theologically as she had never heard it before, together 
with all the legal chances for and against the Bill. She 
could not shut her ears—she dared not: for what to all 
these others was a mere question of social or political 
opinion, was to hera matter of life and death. Soshe 
sat quiet, keeping, by a strong effort, her countenance 
as still as a stone, and her voice, when she had to speak, 
just like that of any other dinner-table guest, who joined 
placidly, or carelessly, or combatively in the conversa- 
tion that was going on, It was best so ; best to buckle 
on at once the armor that, in all probability, she would 
have to wear through life. 

Lord Dunsmore seemed hopeful of his cause. He had 
entered into it, unlike many others, from purely im- 
personal motives—from a simple sense of right and 
justice; and he had a strong faith, he said, that the 
right would conquer at last. 

“Not,” he added, laughing, “ that I want to compel 
every man to marry his deceased wife’s sister, as some 
people seem to think I do; I am sure I have not the 
slightest wish ever to marry mine! But.I consider all 
restrictions upon marriage made by neither God nor 
nature a mistake and a wrong. And any law which 
creates a false and unnatural position between man and 
woman is an equal wrong, Let there be no shams. Let 
a man have his natural mother, sister, wife, but no 
anomalous relationships which, pretending to all, are 
in reality none of the three.’ 

“And,” said Lady Dunsmoro, mischievously, ‘‘ such 
is the nature of man, that when all theso pretty pre- 
tenses were broken down, and a man must either marry 
a lady or have nothing to say to her, I believe he would 
choose the latter course. You are such contradictory 
creatures, you men, that I suspect as soon as all of you 
might marry your wives’ sisters you would none of 
you desire to do it! But, come, we ladies have had 
enough of the Marriages Bill, though everybody must 
put up with it in this house; for when my husband 
gets a hobby he rides it todeath. I ride with him, too, 
on this one,’’ she added, as, stepping aside to let her 

natron guésts pass into the drawing-room, she quietly, 

and without any apparent intention, took hold of Miss 
Thelluson’s hand. There was something in the warm, 
firm clasp so sympathetic that, for very gratitude, Han- 
nah could have wept. 

The subject ended with the closing of the dining-room 
door; no one suspected for a moment that one guest 
present had a vital interest therein. The ladies gath- 
ered round the fire, and the countess, who was a8 popu- 
lar and agreeable with her own sex as she was with gen- 
tlemen, began talking gayly of other things. And so 
Hannah’s ordeal, from which no one could save her, 
trom which it would have been dangerous to attempt to 
save her, passed by for the time being. 

It was avery happy evening; not exactly a family 
evening—the public life the Dunsmores led precluded 
that—but with a great deal of familiness about it; more 
than Hannah had ever imagined could be, in the days 
when she sat aloof in her attic parlor, and spent her 
lonely evenings, empty of love, and feeling that love 
would never revisit her more. Now when she saw Lord 
Dunsmore speak caressingly to his wife, and watched 
one young souplenty away into the inner parlor—-Lady 
Dunsmore had a proverbial faculty of allowing young 
people to fall in love at her house; not make a marriage, 

ut really fall-in loye—Hannah remembered, with a 
strange +} of the heart, that her love-days, too, were 
to comenot past. 

Yes, she had been loved—she was loved—even like 
these. She had felt once—just once—Bernard’s arms 
close around her, and his kiss upon her mouth ; and 
when, solemnly and tenderly rather than passionately, 


she thought of this—in the very house and among the 
very people where she had once been so lonely, yet not 
unblest or discontented in her loneliness—it seemed as 
if she could never be lonely any more. 

When she quitted the drawing-room—coming out of 
the glitter and the show, yet not. unreal or painful 


show, for there was heart-warmth beneath it all—and | 


went back into her own room, Hannah was happy too. 

For there, from a crib in the corner, came the soft 
breathing of ‘‘ auntie’s darling,’”’ who always slept beside 
her now. She had taken her during some slight illness 
of Grace’s, and could not again relinquish the fond 
charge. It gave her such a sense of rest and peace and 
content—the mere consciousness of little Rosie asleep 
beside her—it seemed to drive away all the evil angels 
that sometimes haunted her, the regrets and despond- 
encies over a lot that such a little more would have 
made quite perfect, and yet that little could not be— 
regrets all the sharper that they were not altogether for 
herself. For she had Rosie; and she was secretly, al- 
most contritely, aware that Rosie was almost enough 
to make her happy. Not so with Bernard. As she 
sat over her pleasant fire she could have blamed 
herself for that peace of heart in which he could not 
share. 

He had begged her to write to him regularly, and she 
had agreed ; for she saw no reason why both should not 
take every comfort that fate allowed them. Yet when 
she sat down she knew not what to say. How was she 
to write to him—as her brother, her friend, her be- 
trothed? He was all three, and yet neither; and he 
might never be anything else. 

She dropped her pen, and fell into deep thought. 
Putting herself entirely aside, was it right to allow 
Bernard, a young man in the prime of his days, to bind 
himself by an uncertain bond, which debarred him from 
the natural joys of life, and exposed him to the con- 
tinual torment of hope deferred, which to a woman 
would be hard enough, but toa man was all but unen- 
durable ? 

Now that she was away from Easterham—escaped 
from the nightmare-like influence of the life, half bliss, 


half torture, which she had led there—she tried to feelin 


this new place like a new person, and to judge her own 
position calmly, as if it had been that of some one else. 
She thought over, Se every word she had 
heard from Lord Dunsmore and others that night, and 
tried to count what reasonable chances there were of 
the only thing which would ever make her Bernard’s 
wife—the passing of the Bill they had talked about. 
Vain speculation, as hundreds in this land know only 
too well. The result was, that instead of the letter she 
had meant to write, she sat down and wrote another: 
such aone as many a woman has written, too, with 
bleeding heart and streaming eyes, thous the words 
may have been calm and cold. She imp ored him for 
his own sake to consider whether he could not conquer 
his ill-fated love for herself, and find among the many 
charming girls he was always meeting some one whom 
he could love and marry, and be happy. 

“T only want you to be happy,” she wrote. “Ishall 
never blame you—never tell any human being you once 
eared forme. And you will think of me tenderly still 
—as you do of my sister Rosa. And you will leave me 
Rosa’s child ?”’ 

Then she planned, in her clear, common-sense way, 
how this was to be managed; how he was to pay her a 
yearly sum—she would refuse nothing—for the main- 
tenance of her niece, whom she would herself educate, 
perhaps abroad, which would make an ostensible reason 
for the separation. 

“She will comfort me for all I lose, more than you 
think. She will be a bit of her mother and of you al- 
ways beside me; and your letting me take care of her 
will be almost equivalent to your taking care of me, 
as you wanted to do, but my hard fate would not 
allow it.” 

And then all she was soning rushed back upon 
Hannah’s mind—the sweetness of being loved, the ten- 
fold sweetness of loving. 

“Oh, my Bernard, my Bernard!” she sobbed, and 
thought if she could once again, for only one minute, 
have her arms around his neck, and her head on his 
shoulder, the giving him up would be less hard. And 
she wondered how she could haye been so thoughtless- 
ly happy an hour ago, when things were in exactly the 
same position as now, only she saw them in a different 
light. Hers was one of those bitter destinies, in 
which the aspect of circumstances, often even of duties, 
changed every hour. 

Still re-reading her letter, she felt it must go, just as 
it was. It was right he should know her exact mind, 
and be set free to act as was best for himself. She fin- 
ished and sealed it; but she wept over it very much— 
so much that her child heard her, 

A little white ghost with rosy cheeks peeped over the 
crib side, and stared, half-frightened, round the unfa- 
miliar room. / 

“Rosie wake up! Tannie tying! Then Rosie ty too.” 
Then came a little wail—'Tannie take her, in Tannio 
own arms !” 


fled far away; and Hannah half forgot Bernard in her 
innocent passion for Bernard's child. 

The letter went, but it brought no answer back. At 
first Hannah scarcely expected one. He would natur- 
ally take time to consider his decision, and she had put 
it fo him as an absolute decision, proposing that, after 
this event, neither she nor Rosie should go back to 
Easterham. If he was to be free, the sooner he was 
free the better. Suspense was sore, as she knew. 

Aletter of his had crossed hers, written at the very 
hour she wrote, but in oh! such a different tone—a real 
Jove-letter, out of the deepest heart of an impulsive 
man, to whom nothing seems impossible. How hard, 
how cruel must hers have seemed! Still, she was glad 
‘she had written it. More and more the misery of a 
women who feels that her love is not a blessing but a 
misfortune to her lover forced itself upon Hannah’s 


No resisting that. All love-anguish, love-yearning, | 


mind. Through all the present pleasantness of her life 
—her long idle mornings with her darling, her after- 
noons with Lady Dunsmore, shoppmg, visiting or enjoy- 
ing that charming companionship which was fast grow- 
ing intothe deliberate friendship of middle age, often 
firmer than that of youth—through all this came the 
remembrance of Bernard, not as a joy, as at first, but an 
actual pain. 

_For his silence continued: nay, seemed to be inten- 
tionally maintained. He forwarded her letters in blank 
envelopes without a single word. Was he offende. ! 
Had she, in her very love, struck him so hard that he 
could not forget the blow ? 

“T hope your brother-in-law is well,’ Lady Dunsmore 
would say, courteously looking away while Hannah 
opened the daily letter, at first with a trembling anxiety, 
afterward with a stolid patience that expected nothing. 
‘We shall be delighted to see him here. And tell him 
he ought to come soon, or his little girl will forget him. 
Three weeks is along trial of memory at her age.” 

“Oh, Rosie will not forget papa. And he is busy 
—very busy in his parish.” For Hannah could not. 
bear he should be thought to neglect his child. 

Yet how explain that she could not deliver the mes- 
sage, could not write to him or ask him to come? His 
possible coming was the greatest dread she had. Apart. 
from him she could be stern and prudent; but she 
knew if he stood before her, with his winning looks and 
ways—his sisters sometimes declared that from baby- 
hood nobody ever could say no to Bernard—all her wis- 
dom would melt away in utter tenderness. 

By and by the fear or the hope—it seemed a strange: 
mixture of both—came true. One day, returning trom 
a drive, leaving Lady Dunsmore behind somewhere,. 
she was told there was a gentleman waiting for her, 

“Papa! papa! Dat’s papa’s stick!’”’ shrieked Rosie, in. 
ecstasy, as her sharp young eyes caught sight of it in 
the hall. 

Hannah’s heart stood still; but she must go on; the 
child dragged her. And Rosie, springing into papa’s 
arms, was a shield to her aunt greater than she knew. 

Mr. Rivers kissed his little gi fondly. Then, waist- 
ing no time in sentiment, the butterfly creature strug- 
gled down from him and offered him a dilapidated toy. 

“Rosie’s horse broken—papa mend it.’’ 

“Papa wishes he could mend it, with a few other 
broken things,” said Mr. Rivers, bitterly, till, seeing 
Rosie’s pitiful face, he added; “Never mind, my little 
woman; papa will try. Go with Grace, and I will come 
and see Rosie presently.” 

And so he shut the door upon nurse and child ina 
way that made Hannah see clearly he was determined 
to speak with her alone. But his first words were 
haughty and cold. 

*««T suppose it is scarcely sitet 8 for me to py re 
for coming to see my daughter? Ihad likewise another 
errand in London—Adeline is here, consulting a doctor. 
She has been worse of late.” 

“Tam very sorry.” 

Then he burst out: ‘‘ You seem to be sorry tor every- 
body in the world—except me! How could you write 
me that letter? Asif my fate were not hard enough be- 
fore, but you must go and make it harder, 

“TI wished to lighten it.” 

“How? By telling me to go and marry some one 
else? What sort of creature do you think a man 
must be—more, what sort of creatureis he likely to 
grow to—who loves one woman and marries another? 
For Ilove you. You may not be young, or beautiful, or 
clever. I sometimes wonder what there is about you 
that makes me love you. I fight against ae love with 
every argument in my power. But there it is, and it 
will not be beaten down. J will marry you, Hannah, if 
lean. Ifnot, I will have as much of you—your help, 
your companionship—as ever I can. When are you 
coming home ?”’ 

“Home ?” 

“Isay itis home: it must be. Where else should 
you go to? I cannot be parted from my daughter. 
Rosie cannot be parted from you. For Rosie’s sake, my 
house must be your home.” 

““Whiat shall I do?” said Hannah, wringing her hands, 
“What shall I do?’ 

She thought she had made her et plain enough; 
but here was the work all to do over again. If she had 
ever doubted Bernard’s loving her, she had no doubt of 
it now. It was one of those mysterious attractions, 
quite independent of external charms, and deepened by 
every influence that daily intimacy can exercise. She 
fully believed him when he said, as he kept saying over 
and over again, that if he did not marry her he would 
never marry any other woman. And was she to bid him 
go away, and never see her more? This, when their 
love was no unholy love, when it trenched upon no 
natural rights, when no ttm ee could be harmed by 
it, and many benefited, as well as they themselves ? 

Hannah could not do it. All her resolutions melted 
into air, and she let him see that it was so. Anyhow, he 
saw his power, and used it. With a hungry heart he 
clasped and kissed her. 

“Now we are friends again. Ihave been hating you 
for days, but I'll forgive you now. You will not write 
me any more such letters? We will try not to quaryl 
again.”’ 

“Quarrel! oh, Bernard!’ and then she made him let 
her go, insisting that they must be friends, and only 
friends, just now. : 

“Perhaps you are right. Ibeg your pardqi. Only 
let me hold your hand.” 

And so they sat together, silent, for ever so long, till 
both had recovered from their agitation. Hannah made 
him tell her about Adeline, who was fast declining, no- 
body quite saw why; but they thought some London 
see might find it out. And Adeline herself was eager 

o come. 

“Chiefly, I think, because you are here. She wants 
you, she says. She will not have any of her own sisters 
to nurse her; to Bertha especially she has taken a vio- 
lent dislike, only we don’t mind the fancies of an invalid, 


I brought Adeline up t6 town myself. Her husband had 
some business to attend to; but he comes up with 
Bertha to-morrow.”’ 

“ He should have come with his wife to-day ;’’ and 
then Hannah stopped herself. Of what use was it to 
open the family eyes to an impossible and therefore 
imaginary wrong? What good would it do? probably 
much harm, Yet her heart ached for unfortunate 
Adeline. 

She suggested going at once to see her, for Bernard 
had left her close at hand, in one of those dreary lodg- 
ings which seem chiefly occupied by invalids, the most 
ef London fashionable physicians living in streets hard 
by. Their patients come to be near them, settling down 
for a few weeks in these sad rooms to recover or to die, 
as fate might choose. 

“Yes, do let me go,” repeated Hannah, “Shall I 
fetch Rosie to play with papa while I leave a message 
for Lady Dunsmore ?”’ 

When she came back with the child in her arms. Ber- 
nard told her she looked quite her old self again. So 
did he. And she was glad to throw ‘the shield of their 
former peaceful, simple life over the strong passion that 
she perceived in him, and felt more and more in herself 
—the smothered, silent tragedy which might imbitter 
all their coming days. 

And yet when she found herself walking with him in 
the sate loneliness of Regent Street crowds, Hannah was 
not unhappy. Her long want of him had made him terri- 
bly dear. , too, appeared to snatch at the present mo- 
ment with & wild avidity. 

“Only to be together—together,”’ said he, as he drew 
her arm through his and kept it there. And the love 
thus cruelly suppressed seemed to both a thing com- 
pared to which all young people’s love—young people 
who can woo and marry like the rest of the world—was 
pale and colorless. Theirs resistance had but 
strengthened, because it was only a struggle against 
circumstance: unmingled with any conscience stings, 
like as of those who fight against some sinful passion. 
But their passion, though legally forbidden, was mor- 
ally pure and free from blame, z 

So they walked on together; content, accepting the 
joy of the hour, making gay remarks, and peeping into 
shop-windows, in a childish sort of way, till they 
reached the gloomy house where Bernard’s sister lay. 
Then they forgot themselves and thought only of her. 

Adeline was greatly changed. Never very pretty, 
now she was actually plain. There was a sickly ghast- 
liness about her, a nervous fretful look, which might 
be either mental or physical—probably was a combina- 
tion of both. Not a pleasant wife for a man to come 
home to; and young Mr. Melville, who was a mere or- 
dinary country squire, without any tastes beyond hunt- 
ing, shooting and fishing, was a little to be pitied too. 
Still men must take their wives, as women their hus- 
bands, for better—for worse. 

“JT am very ill, you see, Miss Thelluson,” said the in- 
valid, stretching outa weary hand. “It was very kind 
of Bernard to take all this trouble to bring me upito a 
London doctor, but I don’t think it will do any good,’ 

Hannah uttered some meaningless hope, but faintiy, 
for she saw death in the girl’s face. She was only a girl 
still, and yet in some ways it was the face of an old 
woman. Thesmothered pangs of half a lifetime seemed 
written there. 

“Tf bring good news,” said Bernard, cheerfully, “I 
founda letter in the hall saying that Herbert will be 
here to-morrow, possibly even to-night.” 

Adeline looked up eagerly. 

*To-night! And anybody with him?” 

“Bertha, I believe. Her mother insisted she should 
come?” 

A miserable fire flashed in the poor sunken eyes, 

«She shall not come! ; 
no sisters ; my maid is nurse enough. Besides, it is all 
a sham, @ wretched sham. 
nursing anybody.” J o4 

“T think you are mistaken, dear,” said Bernard,.sooth- 
ingly. ‘ Hannahjwhat do yousay? Ought not her sis- 
ter to be with her?” 


Hannah dropped her eyes; and yet she felt the miser- ! 


able girl was watching her with an eagerness actually 
painful, as if trying to find out how much she guessed 
ot her dreary secret; which, weak and silly as she was 
in most things, poor Adeline had evidently kept, wit 
a bravery worthy of a better cause, . 

“Tsee no use in Berthas coming,’’ said she again, 
with a great effort at) self-control. “I know her better 
than Hannah does. She is no companion to an inyalid ; 
she hates sickness. She will be always with Herbert, 
not withme. I heard them planning Rotten Row in 
the morning and theaters every night. They are strong 
and healthy and lively, while I’’—— 

The poor young wife burst into tears. 

“JT will stay beside her,’’ whispered Hannah to Ber- 
_ bard. “Go you away.’’) ; cael 
'  A'ter he was gone, Adeline burst out hysterically : 
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woman except his wife, andthen say: Oh, it’s all right, 
we're brother and sister?’ But is. it: right? Hannah 
Thelluson,is it right? Suppose your sister had been 
living, how would it have been between you and Ber- 
nard?” 

A startling way of putting the question, far more so 
than the questioner dreamed of. Foramoment Han- 
nah winced, and then her strong, clear common-sense, 
as well as her sense of justice, came to the rescue and 
righted her at once. 

“You might as. well ask how ‘would it have 
been between me and any other woman’s hus- 
band in whose house I happened to. stay. Of 
course he would have been nothing to me—no- 
thing whatever. I am not married,” she added, smil- 
ing, ‘‘and I cannot quite judge of married people’s feel- 
ings. But I think it I ever loved aman well enough to 
be his wife, I should not be a jealous wife at all. Sister 
or friend might come about the house as much as he 
chose. I could, trust him, for I could trust myself. I 
would be so much, to him,;that he would never care for 
anybody but me. - That, is, while living. When I was 
dead ’’——there Hannah paused, and tried solemnly to 
put herself in the place of a dead wife—of Bernard’s 
dead wife viewing -him tenderly from the celestial 
sphere—“ if the same love for my sister or my friend, 
which would be his degradation in my lifetime, could 
be’ his blessing afterward, let bim take it, and be 
blessed |” 

Adeline looked astounded. But the hidden sore had 
been opened, the cleansing, healing touch had been 
applied, There was a reasonableness in her expression 
as she’ replied : 

“That is altogether a new notion oflove. You might 
not feel so if you were married, or if you were really 
fondo“ anybody. Now I was very fond of Herbert, even 
whol knew he liked Bertha. But when he liked me, 
ud married me—seeing that it made him safe never to 
marry my sister-—I thought, I,could: not possibly be 
jealous again, No more Iam, in one sense. They will 
never do anything wrong. But there’s a great deal 
short of doing wrong that breaks a wife’s heart ; and 
they have broken mine—they have brokew mine.” 

Again :rose up the feeble wail of the weak, affectionate 
soul, who yet had not the power to win or command 
affection. From sheer pity, Hannah forbore to blame, 

“Why not speak to them plainly ?’’ suggested she at 
last. ‘Why not tell them, they are making you un- 
happy?” 

* And:be,laughed at for my pains as a sickly, jealous- 
minded fool! Because he can’t ever marry her—the 
law forbids that, you know. After 1am dead he must 
choose somebody, else, and she, too, and nobody will 
blame them for anything; and yet, they have killed 


me!’ as rove ap ; sto%_onil 

“Hush! hush!’ said Hannah; “that is, not true, not 
right... You yourself allowed they meant-no harm, and 
will never do-anything wrong.” — , 

‘What is wrong?’ cried poor Adeline, piteously. 
“ZT want my husband—his company, his care, his loye, 
and Edon’t get him. *He turns to somebody else. And 
Thate that somebody, even if she is my own sister. 
And Lwish I could drive her out of the house—that I 
do! orshame, her openly, as if she were,any strange 
girl who dared come, flirting with, my husband. 
They're wicked women, all of them, and they break the 
hearts of us poor wives.” : 

There was a certain bitter truth under Adeline’s 
frenzied fancies; but Hannah had ‘notime to reply to 
either; for, while they were talking, there wasa ae 
outside. Gay, blooming, excited with her journey, 
Bertha Rivers burst in, Mr. Melville following her. __, 

“So Iam come,, Addy dear, though you, didn't want 
me, But you'll be glad of me,I know, Why, you're 


Iwill not have her! +I want | looking quite rosy again—isn't she, Herbert ?”’ 


Rosy she was, for her cheeks burned like 


coals. But 


Bertha: has no notion of | the husband, as he carelessly kissed her, never. found 


it out; and Bertha, in her, redundant health and 
exuberant spirits, never noticed the dead silence of 
her sister's welcome+the sullen. way in which she 
turned her face to the wall, and left them to their chat- 
ter and their mirth. 


It was the same all. the evening; for Hannah, at Ade- 


_line’s earnest request, had staid. , Mrs. Melville scarcely 


“Keep her away from’ me! the sight of her will drive | 


mie wild. Keep them all away from me, or I shall be- 
tray myself—I know I shall. And then they will all 
laugh at me and say itis ridiculous nonsense; as per- 
hapsitis. Yousee’”’—clutching Hannah’s hand—* she is 
by law his sister too. He couldn’t marry her, not if I 
were dead twenty times over. Sometimes I wish he 
could, and then they dared not go on as they do. I 
could turn her out of the house, like any other strange 
bitte who was stealing my husband’s heart from 
@.” 


Hannah made no answer; tried to seem as if she did 
not hear. Incurable griefs are sometimes best let alone; 
but this of Adeline’s, having once burst its bonds 
would not be let alone. ' 4 

Tell me,” she said, grasping Hannah’s hand—“ you 
are a good woman; you will tell me true—is it all non- 
sense, my feeling this as Ido? How would you feel if 
you were in my place? Andif you were Bertha, would 
you do as she does? Would you try to make your sis- 
ter’s husband fond of you, as he ought not to be of any 


spoke a word,.:'Lheir, plans were discussed, sometimes 
including her,sometimes not; but all were talked of 
freely belore her.; It never nag 64 to occur toanyone 
—not even: to Bernard—that Adeline was dying. And 
with that wonderful self-command which, perhaps, only 


the conscious approach of death could have given to so |, 


weak a nature, Adeline never betrayed, by. look or word, 
the secret jealousy that, at any rate, had helped. to sap 
her frail life away. ar pi - 

“Come and; see me, every day,’’ she whispered when 
Miss Thelluson wished. her good-by. “Ill. try and re- 
member what you said; but please forget everything I 
said... Let nobody guess at it... I shall not trouble any 
of them very long.” '" i | 

Hannah walked home, strangely Bent and sad, eyen 
though she was beside Bernard; and feeling, as one often 
is forced to feel, that other people’s miseries would per- 
haps be worse to bear than, one’s own. 


OHAPTER XIII. - 
RE was a shrewd and fur-seci 


Lapy Dunsmo: woman, 
She responded with the utmost civility to all s Ber- 


tha Rivers’s advances, and planned no end of gayeties 
for her and Hannah, from which the Rivers’ family 
might plainly see—and she meant them to see—that she 
desired her friend, Miss Thelluson’s, visit to be made as 
pleasant as possible. , 

But fate and Hannah’s own will stood in the way. 
Adeline declined more rapidly than anyone expected; 
and it soon became evident that she was never likely to 
quit those dull lodgings in Harley Street, except to be 
taken back to Easterham in the one peaceful way—as, 
however far off they died, it had always been the cus- 


ftom to carry home all the Riverses. Even Adeline her- 
self seemed to understand this. 

“T don't want to stir from here; it is too much 
trouble,’’ she said one day to. Hannah, now daily beside 
her. ‘But, afterward, tell them they may take me 
home. Not to the Grange—that never was home—but 
to the Moat House. Let them have me one night in the 
drawing-room there before they put me under the 
daisies. And let Bernard read the service over me. 
And—you may tell him and them all that Iwas not 
sorry to die—I did not mind it—I felt so tired!’ 

Nevertheless 


“On some fond breast the parting soul relies,” 


and that breast was, for Adeline, not her husband’s, but 
Hannah’s, Of any one else’s nursing she testified such 
impatience—perhaps feeling instinctively that it was 
given more out of duty than loye—that gradually both 
Mr. Melville and Bertha let her have her own way. 

Things ended in Miss Thelluson’s spending most of 
her time, notin the Dunsmores’ lively mansion, but in 
that dull drawing-room from whence, except to her 
bed-room, Adeline was never moved. 

“Do stay with her as much as you can,” entreated 
Bernard, who ran up for a day to London as often as he 
could, but who still saw no more than brothers usually 
see—the mere outside of his sister’s life. He knew she 
was doomed; but then the doctors had said Adeline was 
consumptive, and not likely to live to be old. 

“And she has hada happy life, married to a good fel- 
low, whom she was always fond of. Poor Adeline! And 
she has grown.so much attached to you, Hannah. She 
says you are such a comfort to her.” 

“I think I have rather a faculty for comforting sick 
people; perhaps because doing so comforts me.”’ 

But Hannah did not say—where was the use of say- 
ing ?—that this comfort was to her not unneeded. The 
uncertainty of her present position; the daily self-sup- 
pression it entailed; nay, the daily hypocrisy—or what 
to her honest nature felt like such—were so painful 
that sometimes when Bernard appeared she did not 
know whether she were glad or sorry tosee him. But 
everybody else—even to the Dunsmores—seemed heart- 
ily glad. And no one seemed to haye the slightest sus- 
picion of any bond between Rosie’s aunt and Rosie’s 
father, except little Rosie. Sometimes this was to her 
a relief(—sometimes an inexpressible pain. 

“Good-by, and God bless you for all your goodness 
to my sister,’ said Bernard one Saturday, as he was go- 
ing back to Easterham.. “They will bless you one of 
these days,” added he, tenderly*-all he could say, for he 
and she were not alone. They seldom were alone now. 
Opportunities were so difficult to make; and when 
made, the fear of being broken in upon in their tete-a- 
detes, caused them to feel. awkward and uncomfortable— 
at least Hannah. did. 

“ Good-by,” she responded, with asad, inward smile 
at thephrase ‘tone of these days.’’ Did it mean when 
they should be married? But that day might never 
come, or come when they were quite elderly pegple: 
and hope deferred had drained their hearts dry of all 
but the merest dregs of love. 

And the picture of the woman who might have been 
Bernard’s wite, happy and honored, accepted by his 
family, welcomed by. his neighbors, reigning joyfully at 
the House on the Hill, and finally succeeding to the 
Moat House to be there all that a Lady Rivers should 
be—presented itself bitterly to Hannah’s im ation. 
She had taken from him the chance of all this, and 
more, and given him in return—what,? A poor, weary 
heart, which, though it was bursting. with love, could 
not utter more-than that cold “ good-by.” ‘ 

» But when she had. said it, and returned to Adeline’s 
bedside, Hannah forgot the troubles of life in the sol- 
emnity of fast-adyancing death. 5 i+ 

“Itis hard Bernard is obliged to go,’’ the sick girl 

said, pitifully. ‘‘ He likes to sit with me a little, I can 
see that, They do not, and therefore I don’t want to 
have them. Besides, I can’t. have one of them without 
haying both; and Iwon’t have both. Nobody. could 
expect it,’’ 
* “No,” said Hannah, feeling sorrowfully that.it was 
useless to argue against what had grown almost into a 
monomania, though the poor sick girl had still, self- 
control enough not to betray herself except in incident- 
al, half-intelligible words like these. Better leave it 
thus, and let her sorrow die with her—one of the heart- 
wounds which nobody avenges; one of the thefts for 
which nobody is punished. Hd 

At length, just in the middle of the London season, 
when, one summer morning, Mayfair lay in the passing 
lull between the closing of operas and theaters, and the 
breaking up of late balls, a cab thundered up to the Earl 
of Dunsmore’s door. It was Mr. Melville coming to 
titad thop Heanan fonad out thet the young ah Wad 

ann ‘1 out tl young man hac 
some feeling. Full of strength and health himself, he 


| had: never really believed in Adeline’s illness, still less 


her approaching death, till now, and it came upon him 
with a shock indescribable. Overwhelmed with grief, 
and something not unlike remorse, during the twelve 
hours she still lingered he never quitted her side. Care- 
less as he had been to his living wife, to a wife really 
dying he was the tenderest husband in the world. So 
much so that she once turned to Hannah with a piteous 


face : 

“Oh, if this could only last! Couldn’t you make me 
well again ?’” 

But she could not be made well again; and it might 
not havelasted, this late happiness, which gave her 
peace in dying. Poor Adeline! it was better to die! 
And when Hannah watched the big fellow, now utterl 
subdued by the emotion of the hour, insist upon food- 
ing his wife with every mouthful of her last food as 
tenderly as if she were a baby—sit supporting her on 
the bed, motionless for hours, till his limbs were all 
cramped and stiff—sadder than ever seemed the blind 
folly, perhaps begun in a mistake on both sides, which 
had ended in letting a poor heart first starve for love, 
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and then grow poisoned with a nameless jealousy, 
between the hunger and the poison it died. 

For Adeline did die; but her death was peaceful, and 
it was in her husband’s arms. 

“ He is fond of me, after all, you see,”’ she whispered 
to Hannah, in one of Herbert’s momentary absemces. “ It 
was very foolish of me to be so jealous of Bertha. Perhaps 
I should not had it been a thing I could have spoken 
about. And don’t speak of it now, please. Only, if he 
ever wants to do as his father did, and the law will 


until | 


allow it, tell him he may as well marry Bertha as any- 
body: I shall not mind,” 

But to Bertha herself, although she kissed her in 
token of amity and farewell, Adeline said not a word. 
The secret wound vainly plastered over, seemed to bleed 
even though she was dying. 

Her end had come so suddenly at last that no one 
from Easterham had been sent for ; and when Bernard 
arrived next morning at his accustomed hour, it was to 
find a shut-up house, and his sister “away.” Then, in 
the shock of his first grief, Hannah found out, as she had 
never done before, how close, even with all their faults, 
was the tie which bound him to his own people. It 
touched her deeply ; it made her love him better, and 
honor him more ; and yét it frightened her. For there 
might come a time when he had to choose, deliberately 
and decisively, between the love of kindred and the love 
of her ; and she foresaw now more clearly than ever how 
hard the struggle would be. 

In the absorption of her close attendance upon Ade- 
line she had heard little of what was going on in the 
outside world. Even “ the bill ’’—the constant subject 
of discussion at Dunsmore House—had faded out of her 
mind, till such phrases as ‘read the first time,” “read 
the second time,” ‘very satisfactory majority,” and so 
on met her ear. Once,they would have been mere 
meaningless forms of speech ; now she listened intent- 
ly, and tried hard to understand. She did understand 
so far as to learn that there was every probability this 
session of the bill's passing the Commons, and being 
carried up to the House of Lords, where, upon a certain 
night, a certain number f 10blemen, some biased ong 
way or other by party mucives, and a proportion voting 
quite carelessly, without any strong feeling at all in the 
matter, would decide her happiness and Bernard's for 
life. 

It was a crisis so hard, a suspense so terrible, that 
perhaps it was as well this grief came to dull it a little, 
Not entirely. Even amidst his sorrow for his sister, 
Hannah could detect a nervous restlessness in Mr. 
Rivers’s every movement; and every day, too, he sought 
eagerly for the newspaper, and often his hands actually 
trembled as he took it up, and turned at once to the 
parliamentary notices. But he never said one word to 
Hannah, nor she to him; indeed, this time they were 
never alone at all. 

line was to be buried at home, and Mr. Melville 
begged that Hannah would accompany Bertha, and take 
her place, with his wife’s sisters and his own, at the 
funeral. Lady Rivers, in a note, asked the same, addin 
a cordial inyitation that she should stay at the Moa 
House. Hannah looked at Bernard. 

“Yes, go,” he said; “I wishit. They are very grate- 
ful to you for your goodnéss to her. And I want you,” 
he continued, in a low tone, “ to try to be one of us— 
which you may be before very long.” 

This was all ; but Hannah felt forced to obey, even 
though it cost her the first parting from her child. Only 
a three days’ parting, however, and Bernard seemed so 
glad that she should go. 

They begged her to stay a little longer, and she staid. 
There was a good deal to be done, and the ladies soon 
tound out how well Miss Thelluson could doit. Also, 
not being a relative, she could see the visitors, and re- 
tail to the family the wide-spread sympathy expressed 
for it at Easterham, and for many miles round. “You 
are such a comfort to us,” they said; and Bernard, 
whom his father’s death seemed to affect more deeply 
than Hannah had expected, said, in his entreating eyes, 
“ You are such a comfort to me.” So what could she do 


but atay ? , 
A fow days more, and the Rivers’ vault was again 
opened; and Miss Thelluson stood beside it, with all 


the Rivers family except the new Sir Austin, of 
whom nobody spoke except the Easterham lawyer, who 
lamented con y to Hannah that Mr. Rivers 
should be kept out of his title, though it could not be 
for more than a few years. The hapless elder brother, 
whose mind grew weaker and weaker every day, though 
his body was oe enough, might at any time have 
some fit that would carry him off, and prevent his be- 
ing an incumbrance longer. 

“ And then,” whispered the lawyer, “ Mr. Rivers will 
be Sir Bernard ; and what a fine position he will hold! 
—one of the finest in the county. What a pity he has 
no heir !—only an heiress. But of course he will now 
marry immediately. Indeed, he owes it to his family.” 

Hannah listened, as'she was now learning to listen— 
teaching her poor, mobile, conscious face the hardness 
of marble: her heart, too, if possible; for these tor- 
ments, so far from lessening, would increase day by day. 
How should she ever bear them? She sometimes did 
not know. 

The family had just come out of the study, where the 
will had been read, and were settling down to that 
strange quiet evening known in most households, 
when, the dead having been taken away and buried out 
of sight, the living, with an awful sense of relief as well 
as of loss, try to return to their old ways—eat, drink, 
and talk as usual. Butit was in vain; and after a silent 
dinner Bernard went back to the examination of papers 
‘in the study. Thence he presently sent a message for 
help. . 

, wd Suppose that means Miss Thelluson,”’ said Bertha, 
with a half laugh, which Lady Rivers gravely extin- 
guished. 

“Go, my dear. I dare say your brother-in-law finds 
you more useful to him than any one else.” 

So Hannah went, 


Bernard was sitting—his head in his hands. It wasa 
white, woe-begone face that he lifted up to Hannah. 

“Thank you. for coming. I thought perhaps you 
might. I wanted comfort.” 

Hannah said a few commonplace but gentle words. 

* Oh no, itis not that. I am not sorry my poor old 
father is away. It was his. time to go. And for me, 
there will be one less to fight against, one less to 
wound.” 

He said the latter words half inaudibly—evidently 
not meaning her to hear; but she did, at least some of 
them. A wild, bitter answer came to her lips, but this 
was not the time to utterit. She merely replied by an 
offer of help, and sat down to fulfill it. He showed her 
what to do, and they went on working silently together 
for nearly half an hour. 

But the extremes of human emotion are not so far 
apart as they seem. Keen and real as the young man’s 
grief was, he was a young man still, and when the wo- 
man he loved sat beside him, with her sweet, grave look, 
and her calm, still manner, another passion than grief 
began to stir within him. 

“Hannah,” he cried, seizing her hand, ‘are you 
happy or miserable—as I am? or, which seems most 
likely, have you no feeling at all ?” 

She looked up. It was not @ face of stone. 

“Put your work away—what does it matter? Talk 
to me, Hannah. Think how long it is since you and I 
have hada quiet word together.” 

“Can I help that ?’’ 

“No—nor I. We are both of us victims—tied and 
bound victims in the hands of fate. Sometimes I think 
she will get the better of us, and we shall both perish 
miserably.” 

“That is a very melancholy view to take of things,” 
said Hannah, half smiling. “Let us hope it is not quite 
true,” 

“My bright, brave-hearted woman! If I had you 
always beside me, I should not go down. It is being 
alone that sinks a man to despair. Still, suspense is 
very hard.” : 

And then he told her what she had not been before 
aware of—that the bill had safely passed the House of 
Commons; that Lord Dunsmore and other peers, a 
rather strong party, hoped even in the House of Lords, 
which had hitherto always thrown it out, to get this 
year a sufficient majority to carry it through and make 
it the law of the land. 

«And then, Hannah, we can be married—married im- 
mediately.” 

He gasped rather than uttered the words. Passion 
resisted had conquered him with double force. 

“ But—your own people ?”* 

“They like you now—appreciate you, even as Lady 
Dunsmore does.” (He did not see, and had not 
the heart to suggest, that, perhaps it was in consequence 
of that appreciation.) ‘‘ Besides, whether or not, they 
must consent. They cannot go against me. My father 
has left everythingin my hands, Iam, toallintents and 
purposes, the head of the family. It is that which 
makes me so anxious. Should the bill not pass— But 
it shall pass!’ he cried, impetuously, ‘‘and then no 
power on earth shall prevent me from marrying the 
woman I choose—and that is you!” 

“Strange, strange !’”” murmured Hannah, half to her- 
self, and be date er conscious face, and felt more like 
a girl then she had done for many years. For she had 
no duties to think of; her child was away, there was 
only her lover beside her. Her lover, wooing her with 
a reality of love, a persistent earnestness, that no 
woman could either question or mistake. 

“You are not quite colorless, I see, my white lily. You 
will not always shrink back when I want to take you to 
my heart? You will creep in there some day, and make 
it feel warm again, instead of.cold and empty and lonely, 
asitis now. Hannah, how soon, supposing the bill 
passes this month—how soon will you let me marry 
you?’ 

They were standing together by the fire, and Bernard 
had just put his arm round her. She turned toward 
him; she could not help it; it was so sweet to be thus 
loved. Hand in hand and eye to eye they stood for the 
moment, yielding to present joy and future hope, ab- 
sorbed in one another, thinking of mater Ib her them- 
selves, seeing and hearing nothing—when the door 
opened, and y Rivers stood right in front of them. 

“Good Heavens!” she exclaimed, and started back as 
if she had trod on a snake. 

‘They started back too—these guilty-innocent lovers. 
Instinctively they separated from one another; and 
then Bernard recovered himself. 

Vexatious as the crisis was—though he looked as if he 
would have cut off his hand rather than have had it 
happen—still, now that it had happened, he was too 
much of a man not to meet it, too much of a gentleman 
not to know how to meet it decorously. He moved 


back n to Hannah’s side and took her hand. 
“Well, Lady Rivers, had you anything{to say to me?” 
“Well, Bernard Rivers, and what have you to say for 


yourself? And what has this—this young woman—to 
say for herself, I should liketo know ?” 

“If you mean Miss Thelluson, her answer is as brief 
as my own must be. It is now many months since she 

romised to be my wife as soon as our marriage can be 
fawfully carried out. In the meantime we are friends— 
close friends; and, as you may have observed, we also 
consider ourselves engaged lovers. Hannah, do not 
distress yourself; there is no need.” 

And in the face of his stepmother he put his pro- 
tecting arm around her—she was trembling violently— 
and drew her head on his shoulder. 

There are some people whom to master you must 
take by storm. Hold your own, and they will let you 
have it; perhaps even respect you the more; but show 
the slightest symptom of weakness, and they will 
trample you into the dust. Bernard knew perfectly 
well with whom he had to deal, and took his measures 
accordingly. 

Lady Rivers, utterly astounded, less perhaps by the 


i) 


should be made closer still. 


fact itself than by the cool way in which Bernard had 
taken its discovery, simply stood and stared. ~ 

“I never knew anything so dreadful; never in all my 
life. Excuse my intrusion. The only thingIcan do is 
to leave you immediately.” 

She turned and quitted the room, shutting the door 
atter her. Then, left alone with him, Hannah sobhed 
out her bitter humiliation upon Bernard’s breast. 

He comforted her as wellas he could, saying that this 
must have happened some day ; perhaps it was as well 
it should happen now ; and that he did not much care. 
Still it was evident hedid care; that he was consider- 
ably annoyed. ; 

“Of course it increases our perplexities much ; for 
our secret isno longer our own. In her wrathand in- 
dignation she will blab it out to the wholecommunity, 
unless, indeed, family pride ties her tongue. But any- 
how we cannot help ourselves ; we must brave it out. 
Come with me, Hannah,” 

“ Where ?” 

‘Into the next room, to face them all, and tell the 
exact truth, Otherwise we may be overburdened with 
mis uantity of lies. Come,my dearone. You are not 
afraid ?”’ 

“No.” She had had all alonga vague doubt that 
when it came to the point he would be ashamed of her 
and of his love for her. To find that he was not gave 
Hannah such comfort that she felt as if she could have 
walked barefoot over red-hot plow-shares, like some 
slandered woman of the Middle Ages, if only she might 
find at the end of her terrible march Bernard’s face 
looking at her as it looked now. 

“Yes,’’she said, “I will come with you at once; tor 
what is told must be told quickly. Icannot stay 
another night in this house.” 

‘You must, I fear,” answered Bernard, gently. 
“Where would you goto? Not to mine?’ 

“Oh no, no; I can never go to‘your house any more.” 

And the cruel penalties of their position, the chains 
which bound them on all sides, began to be felt by both 
in a manner neither had ever felt before. To Hannah it 
seemed as if she were actually treading between those 
fiery plow-shares, and she could not have steadied her 
steps but for Bernard’s supporting hand. 

She held to him, literally with the clinging grasp of 
a child, as they passed across the hall to where, in the 
fine old drawing-room, like a conclave of the Inquisi- 
tion, the whole family were assembled, 

Lady Rivers had evidently been explaining what she 
had just heard and seen, Astonishment was upon every 
face, and but for one accidental circumstance—the 
presence of Herbert Melville—there might have been a 
stronger feeling yet. Butindecorum being the greatest 
dread, and prudence the principal characteristic, of the 
Riverses, they were obliged to restrain their wrath 
within the natural limits of an oifended family which 
has gust discovered that one of its members has made a 
matrimonial engagement without telling them anything 
aboutit. Even Lady Rivers, with her widowed son-in- 
law standing by, was forced more than once to pause 
and alter her form of speech, dilating more on the 
wicked secrecy with which Bernard had planned his 
marriage than the sort of marriage he was about to 


e. 

When the two culprits walked in, looking agitated 
enough, but still not exactly like culprits, she © 
stopped. 

“Let them speak for themselves, if they have the face 
to do it,” cried she, dropping down in her chair, ex- 
hausted with vituperation, And then his sisters rushed 
to Bernard—some angry, some in tears—asking him 
how he could ever think of doing such a dreadful 
thing; with his father not yet cold in his grave—their 
poor, poor father, who would have shuddered at the 
thought of such a marriage. 

It was a hard strait for aman to bein. That hefelt 
it as acutely as so tender a heart could possibly feel was 
plain. He turned deadly pale; but sti he never let go of 
Hannah’s hand. She—for a mome#t she thought of 
breaking from him, and flying out of the house—any- 
where—to the world’s end—that she might save him 
from her and her fatal love. Then a wise resolution 
came—the determination, since he had chosen her, to 
stand by him tothe last. By her child, too, for one im- 
plied both. Thinking of little Rosie, she was strong 
again, for no sense of guilt enfeebled her; all she was 
conscious of was m: misery; and that was at 
least bearable. She sat down inthe chair where Ber- 
nard had placed her, still holding him fast by the hand; 
the only being she had to hold to in the wide world 
now. 

“* Sisters,’”’ said he at last, speaking very quietly, but 
as firmly as he could, ‘‘ what your mother bas just 
found out I intended to have kept back from you till the 
law made my marriage possible. I knew how you would 
aan about it—asI felt myself once; but people’s minds 
change.” 

“Soit appears,” said Lady Rivers, with a loud sneer. 
“Especially after living in the same house together— 
for months and months.” 

“ Especially after living in the same house together, 
as you say,”’ repeated Bernard, deliberately, though his 
cheek flamed furiously. “ Living in a relation close 
enough to give us every opportunity of finding 
out one another’s character, and of wishing the tie 
I did not love her at first; 
not foralong time; but once loving her, I love her for- 
ever. WhatIdo,I beg you all to understand, is done 
not hastily, but deliberately. Long before I ever said a 
word otherwise than brotherly to Miss Thelluson, or 
she had any suspicion of what my feelings were, my 
mind was made up. Ishall marry her if I can, beliey- 
ing that, both for my own sake and my child’s, it is the 
wisest second marriage I could make—and the most 
natural.” 

“Marry her! after living together as brother and sis- 
ter—or whatever you choose to call it,’ cried Mrs. 
Morecamb. ‘* Thomas, dear, did you eyer hear of any 
thing so shocking—so improper?” 
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“ The law did not hold it improper,’’ answered Ber- 
nard, in extreme irritation. ‘ And, as I tell you, at first 
we had no idea of such a thing. It came wpon me un- 
awares. The law should not have placed me in such a 
position. But it will be broken soon, I trust. And un- 
til then you may all rest satisfied ; Miss Thelluson will 
never again enter my house until she enters it as my 
wife. Vhen, sisters, whether you like her or not, you 
must pay her the respect due to a brother’s wife, or else 
Tam your brother no longer.” 

He had taken a high tone—it was wisest ; but now he 
broke down a little. In that familiar home, with the 
familiar faces round him, two of them just missing, and 
forever, it was hard to go against them all. And when 
—the gentlemen having prudently stepped outof the 
room—the women began sobbing and crying, lamenting 
over the terrible misfortune which had fallen on the 
family, things went very sore against Bernard. 

“And supposing the bill you talk of does not pass, 
and you cannot carry out this most unnatural, most in- 
decent marriage,” said Lady Rivers, ‘‘ may I ask what 
you mean todo? Togo abroad and get married there, 
as I hear some people do! though afterward, of course, 
they are never received in society again. Or, since la- 
dies who can do such unlady-like things must have 
very easy consciences, perhaps Miss Thelluson will ex- 
cuse your omitting the ceremony altogether. 

Bernard sprang up furious. “Ifyou hadnot been my 
father’s wife, on my father only this day buried, you 
and I should never have exchanged another word as 
long asllived.. As it is, Lady Rivers, say one word 
more—one word against her—and you will find out how 
a man feels who sees the woman he loves insulted, even 
by his own relations. Sisters !’—he turned to them, 
almost entreatingly, as if in his natural flesh and blood 
he might hope to find some sympathy—* sisters, just 
hear me.” 

But they all turned away, including Bertha, whom 
poor Adeline had judged rightly as a mere coquette, and 
who evidently was not at all anxious that brothers-in- 
law, however convenient to flirt with, should be allowed 
to marry their deceased wives’ sisters. She stood aloof, 
a pattern of propriety, beside the rest ; and even made 
some sharp, ill-natured remark concerning Hannah, 
which Hannah heard, and lifted up reproachful eyes to 
the woman whom she had heen helping and comfort- 
ing, and feeling affectionately to, all the week, but who 
now held themselves apart from her, asif she had been 
the wickedest creature living. 

“You know that is untrue, Bertha. I was perfectly 
sincere in every word I uttered; but, as Mr. Rivers 
says, people’s feelings change. Idid not care for him 
in the least then—but Idonow. And if he holds fast 
by me, I will hold fast by him in spite of you all.” 

Slowly, even mournfully, she said this; less likea 
confession of love than a confession of faith—the troth- 
plight which, being a righteous one, no human being 
has aright to break. They stood together—these two, 
terribly sad and painfully agitated, but still firm in 
their united strength—stood and faced their enemies. 

Unfortunate Bernard ! : 

He bore it all for at good while—not, perhaps, seeing 
the whole drift of their arguments—till some chance 
gpeech opened his eyes. Then his man’s pride rose up 
at once. He walked across the hearth, and once more 
took hold of Hannah’s hand. 

“You may say what you like about me; but if you 
gay one word against her here, you shall repent it all 
your lives. Now this must end. Ihave heard all you 
have tosay, and answered it. Sisters, look here. You 
may talk as much as you like, seeing you are my sis- 
ters, for ten minutes more’’—and he laid his watch on 
the table, with that curious mixture of authority and 
good-humor which used to make them say Bernard 
could do anything with anybody. “After that you 
must stop. Every man’s patience has its limits. I am 
the head of the house, and can marry whomsoever I 
choose ; and I choose to marry Miss Thelluson, if Ihave 
to wait years and years. So, girls, you may as well 
make up your minds to it. erwise, when she is 
Lady Rivers—as one day she may be—you would find 
it a little awkward.” 

He half smiled as he spoke; perhaps he knew them 
well enough to feel sure that agree rather than 
the sentimental side was the safest to take them on; 
perhaps, also, he felt that a smile was better than a 
furious word or a tear—andj both were not far off, for 
his heart was tender as well as wroth; but the plan 
a 

y Rivers 
night, Miss Thel! 


ve the signal to retire. ‘For this 
uson, I suppose you will be glad to ac- 
cept the shelter of our roof; but perhaps you may find 
it not inconvenient to leave us to-morrow. Until that 
desirable event, which Bernard seems so sure of, does 
take place, you will see at once that, with my unmarried 
daughters still under my charge ’”” —— 

< tt will be impossible for you to keep up any ac- 
quaintance with me,”’ continued Hannah, calmly. “I 
quite understand. This good-night will be a permanent 
good-bye to you all. 

Lady Rivers bowed. But she was a prudent woman. 
It was a perfectly polite bow—as of a lady who was act- 
ing not so much of her own volition as from the painful 
pressure of circumstances. 

Hannah rose, and tried to stand without shaking. 
Her heart was very full. The sense of shame or dis- 
grace was not there—how could it be, with her con- 
Science clear, and Bernard beside her ;—but bitter re- 

et was. She had been with his people so much of late 

at sorrow had drawn them closer to her than she had 
ever believed possible. Likewise they were his people, 
and she still tried to believe in the proverb that “blood 
is thicker than water.” 

“Thave done you no harm—not one of you,” she 
said, almost appealingly. “Nor your brother either. I 
only loved him. If we are ever married, I shall devote 
my life to him; if not, it is I that shall suffer, In any 
case, my life is sad enough. Do not be hard upon me, 
you that are all so happy.” 
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And she half extended her hand. 

But no one took it. Neither mother nor sisters 
gave one kind word to this motherless, sisterless wo- 
man, whom they knew perfectly well had done noth- 
ing wrong—only something foolish. But the foolish- 
ness ,of this worid is sometimes higher than its wis- 
dom. 

“Good-night,” said Bernard; ‘“good-night, my dear- 
est. You will find me waiting at the railway at eight 


o’elock to-morrow morning to take you direct to Lady | 


Dunsmore’s.” 

With a chivalric tenderness worthy of his old crusad- 
ing ancestors—those good knights, pledged to Heaven 
to suceor the distressed—he took Hannah by the re- 
jected hand, kissed it before them all, led her to the 
door, and, closing it upon her, went back to his mother 
and sisters. 


%* * * * * * 


Ir was the dreariest of wet March mornings, more 
like winter than spring, when they metat the station— 
those two whom, ifall the eyes of Easterham had been on 
them, noone would ever have taken for lovers, so grave, 
so sad,so silent were they. The only attention Ber- 
nard paid to her was the common courtesy of any gen- 
tleman to a lady—any kind-hearted man to a suffering 
woman, 

Arrived at Lady Dunsmore’s, they found that her 
ladyship had gone out, and they amused themselves 
with little Rosie until her ladyship returned home. 

Kissing Hannah, she said a few words of gentle con- 
dolence to Mr, Rivers. 

“T did not wonder that Miss Thelluson was kept at 
the Moat House, she is such a help to everybody in 
trouble; but I am glad you have brought her back 
now, and glad you haye come to see your little girl. 
She would have forgotten papasoon. You willstay and 
dine? We have no guests, for Lord Dunsmore will be 
at the House. He speaks to-night, if the Marriage Bill 
comes on for the second reading, as we expect it will.’’ 

At dinner they were only three; but in the even- 
ing one or two people dropped in. Lord Dunsmore’s 
house was always a sort of rendezvous to discuss 
what was going on in the House, especially when 
there was pending such a question as this, 
in which he was known to be strongly interested. His 
wife, too—her enemies called her a female politician ; 
but even they'acknowledged that she pursued her unfem- 
inine metier ina most womanly way, and that it was 
chiefly for her lord’s sake, in whose projects she joined 
heart and soul. 

Ten o’clock struck—eleven ; it was near midnight. 

“They are having a long debate; that looks well for 
our cause,”’ said Lady Dunsmore; and then a carriage 
was heard to drive up, and Lord Dunsmore’s foot—he 
was a large, heavy, ponderous man, not easily moved, 
physically or mentally, but firm as a rock after he did 
move—was distinctly audible coming up stairs. 

His little bright wife flew to him. “Oh, tell us—I 
mean, tell me—in two words ’”—— 

But he had caught sight of the other two, and looked 
for the moment as if he wished himself miles and miles 
away. Still he went up and shook hands with them 
with a noble affectation of carelessness. 

“Pardon. Lady Dunsmoreis so anxious about me and 
my affairs. Well, my dear, there is unluckily no news. 
We have failed this time—beaten ; but by the smallest 
majority yet. Hope on, hope ever. Next session we 
shall have converted those heretics, and be sure to get 
our bill through. It we fight on steadily, we shall 
c our point at last.” 

“Of course we shall,” cried the countess, with a choke 
in her throat. ‘““No need to be down-hearted. The 
right always wins. Cheer up, Dunsmore ?” 

And she patted him on the shoulder, never once turn- 
ing her eyes—they glittered with tears, in spite of her 
gay tone—to the two behind her. 

Hannah stood motionless. She had expected nothing, 
and was scarcely disappointed; but Bernard stepped 
forward excitedly. 

“ Yes, yes, the right always wins. And you made a 
brilliant speech, Lord Dunsmore. I—I—con—grat ’’—— 

An uncomfortable sound rose in his throat, as if he 
were struggling to articulate and could not. Then he 
dropped down, and there was the piteous sight of a 
strong man swooning dead away. Hannah, as she fell 
on her knees beside him and lifted his head, thought for 


* 


the instant it was real death. 

“Tt has killed him,’’ she said, piteously. “He could 
not bear it—the suspense, I mean; and now —— You 
understand ?”’ 


“Yes, 1 have understood it all along,”’ said Lady Duns- 
more, gently, and bade her husband lock the door, so as 
to prevent anyone entering fora minute or two. “We 
will see after him ourselves. Look, he is reviving a little 


Bernard’s illness, however, seemed rather more than 
an ordinary fainting fit, and he was obliged to remain 
at Lady Dunsmore’s some days before he was sufficient- 
ly recovered to return home. 

The Marriages Bill being defeated, an immediate 
marriage between Bernand and Hannah was, of course, 
out of the question; and Lady Dunsmore decided that, 
for the present, at least, it was best for all concerned 
that, as the young Ladies Dacre were going to the sea- 
side recreation, Hannah should accompany them, or, 
rather chaperone them, taking with them her Rosie 
and Grace. This would be a quiet life and yet not a 
life shut out from the world. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ALONE, in a foreign land—with only a child for com- 
pany and a servant for protection, this, in the strange 
vicissitudes of Hannah’slife, was her position now. Ac- 
cidentally, rather than intentionally, for Lady Duns- 
more had taken all care of her, and meant her to be met 


| at Paris by Madame Arthenay, the lady to whom she 
sent her, and-who, with herself, was the accomplice of 
Hannah’s running away. 

For she had literally ‘‘run away’’—by not only the 
coneurrence, but the compulsion ot her faithful friend, 
whbo saw that the strain was growing too hard to bear, 
Living within reach. of Bernard’s visits, which were half 
a joy and halfa dread, exposed to the continual gossip 
of Easterham—since, though the Moat House had en- 
tirely ‘“‘cut’’ her, some of the other houses did not, but 


do as I once suggested—go quite away.’’ 

“T cannot!” said Hannah, faintly smiling. “He 
would not let me.” For she felt herself gradually suc- 
cumbing to Bernard’s impetuous will, and to the 
strength of a passion unto which impediments seemed 
to have given a force and persistency that had changed 
his whole character. 

“Not let you go away? Thetyrant! Men are all 
tyrants, you know. Very well. Then you must run 
away.’ 

“He will follow me--as he once said he should— 
wherever I went.” 

“Indeed! Quite right of him, Still,as I object to 
tyranny, andas you will just now be much better with- 
out him than with him, I meanto help you to run 
away.” 

« But—the child !—he will miss her so, And I must 
have the child with me!” 

“Of course. But doyouthink whena man is des- 
perately in love he troubles himself much about a 
child? Hannah—my dear old goose! you will be a 
goose to the end of your days. Go and cackle over 
zou little gosling, and leave me to manage everything 

‘or you.” 

Hannah obeyed, for she had come to that pass when 
her energies, and even her volition, seemed to have left 
her. She submitted tacitly to the countess’s plan, 
which was to send her quite out of England—to a dis- 
tant French town, Avranches, not easily reached, being 
beyond the limits of railways—where resided a dear old 
friend of Lady Dunsmore’s,of whom she had often 
talked to Hannah—one Madame Arthenay. 

“She will be the best protection you could have, for 
she herself married her sister’s husband, as is constant- 
ly donein France; so no need of concealment, my 

ear. I shall just tell her everything. And you need 
not mind even if Mr. Rivers does swoop down upon 
you some day—after his fashion. But he can’t—Ay- 
ranches is too far off. Nor will Ilet him, if Ican help 
it. Ishall tell him he must leave you in peace, to 
regain your strength and quiet your nerves. Good-by 
now, and God bless you !” 


The good countess, as she made this hurried farewell 
on board the French steamboat, left them, Almost 
before Hannah knew where she was or what she had 
consented to, she found herself alone with Rosie and 
Grace. Lady Dunsmore did not say what deeper reason 
she hadfor thus effecting a temporary separation, sud- 
den and complete, between the lovers, even though it 
involyed what she called the “kidnapping” of little 
Rosie. Knowing the world, and the men therein, a 

ood deal better her friend did, she foreboded for 

annah a blow heavier than any yet. That hapless. 
elder brother, the present Sir Austin, was said to be in 
a dying state: and for Sir Bernard Rivers of the Moat 
House, the last representative of so long a line, to con- 
tract an illegal m e, in which his wife would be 
shut out of society, and his children held by law as ille- 
eget was a sacrifice at which the most passionate 
over might well hesitate. While, under these, or any 
circumstances, for him to doom himself for life to celi- 
bacy, was scarcely to be expected. 


| continued by letter a patronizing kindness most irritat- 
ing—above all, suffering a painful inner warfare as to 
how far she was right in allowing Bernard to come and 
see her, since every time he came the cruel life of sus- 
pense he led seemed more and more to be making him 
—not merely wretched but something worse ; all these 
trials, in course of time, did their work upon even the 
strong heart and healthy frame of Hannah Thelluson. 
“You are breaking down,’ said the countess, when 
one day towards the summer’s end she came to take 
her young folks home... ‘This can not last, You must 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
Lady Dunsmore had come to know Mr. Rivers pretty 
well by this time. She liked him extremely—as most 
women did—but her liking did not blind her to a con- 
viction, founded ona certain Scotch proverb: “As the 
auld cock craws, the young cock learns” —that, when he 
i was put to the crucial test, the world and his own family 
might be too strong for Sir Bernard. Therefore, on all 
accounts, she was g at this time to get Hannah out 
of the way. But her plans, too hastily formed, some- 
how miscarried; for at Paris her two friends contrived 
to miss one another. When Miss Thelluson reached 
Avranches, it was to find Madame Arthenay away, and 
herself quite alone in that far-away place, with only 
Grace and the child. . 
| At first this loneliness was almost pleasant. Ever 
since crossing the Channel she had. felt lulled into a kind 
of oy ak the strange peace of those who have cut the 
cable between themselves and home, left all their bur- 
dens behind, and drifted away into what seems like 
“another and a better world.” During her few days of 
traveling she had been conscious only of a sunshiny 
sky and smiling earth, of people moving about her with 
lively tongues and cheerful faces. Everything was 
entirely new, for she had never been abroad before; and 
whether the land was France or Paradise did not much 
matter. She had her child beside her, and that was. 
enough. 

She had Grace too. Many a servant is in trouble 
almost better than a friend, because a servant is silent— 
Grace was, even toa fault. Trouble had hardened her 
sorely. Even when. a few months before, the last blow 
had fallen, the last tie was broken between her and Jem 
Dixon—for their child had died—poor Grace had said 
only, “It is best. My boy might have grown up to, 
blame his mother for his existence.” Words which, 
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when Hannah heard, made her shiver in her inmost 
soul. 

That the girl knew perfectly well her mistress’s posi- 
tion with respect to Mr. Rivers. was evident. When he 
came, the nurse abstained from intruding upon them, 
and kept other intruders away, in a manner which, 
though not obnoxiously shown, occasionally touched, 
sometimes vexed, but always humiliated, Hannah. Still, 
in her sad circumstances, she was glad to have the 
protection of even this dumb watch-dog of a faithful 
servant. 

Grace seemed greatly relieved when the sea rolled be- 
tween them and England. “It would take a good bit 
of time and trouble for anybody to come after us here,’’ 
said she, as they climbed the steep hill on the top of 
which sits the lovely tower of Avranches, and looked 
back on the long line of straight road, miles upon miles, 
visible through the green, woody country, which they 
had traversed in driving from Granville. “It feels 
quite at the world’s end; and, unless folk knew where 
we were, they might as well seek after a needle in a 
hay-rick. A good job, too!” muttered she, with a 
glance at the worn face of her dear mistress, who faintly 
smiled, : ; 

“Nobody does know our whereabouts exactly, Grace. 
We have certainly done what I often in my ‘youth used 
to long to do—run away, and left no address.”’ 

“I'm glad of it, ma’am. Thon you'll have a good long 
rest.”’ . 

She had, but in an unexpected way. They found 
Madame Arthenay absent, and her little house shut up. 

“We must take refuge in the hotel,” said Hannah, 
with a weary look. ‘It seems a pleasant place to Tie 
down and rest in.” 

It was ; and for a few hours she lingered about with 
Rosie in the inn garden—a green, shady, shut-in nook, 
with only’a stray tourist or two sitting reading on its 
benches ; full of long, low espaliers, heavy with: Nor 
mandy pears. There were masses of brilliant autumn 
flowers, French and African marigolds, zinnias, and so 
on—treasures that the child kept’ innocently begging 
for, with a precocious enjoyment of the jingle of rhyme. 
“Give me pretty posiv, to stick in. Rosie ‘ittle bosie!’’ 
Hannah roused herself once or twice, to answer her 
little girl, and explain that the flowers were not hers to 
gather, and that Rosie must be content with a stray 
daisy or two, for she neyer exacted blind obedience 
where she could finda reason intelligible to the little 
wakening soul, But when, after a tear or two, Rosie 
submitted to fate, and’entreated Tannie to “come with 
Rosie find daisies—lots of daisies!’ Aunt Hannah also 
succumbed, 


“Tannie can’t come; she must go to her bed, my 
darling. Poor Tannie is so tired.” ort 

And for the first time in her life she went to bed 
before the child, laying her head down on the pillow 
with a feeling as if it would be a comfort never to lift it 
up any more. : 

After these ensued days—three or four—of which she 
never liked to speak much afterward. She lay in a 
neryous fever, utterly helpless; and when, bad it not 
been for the few words of French which Grace was able 
to recall—the Misses Melville haying amused them- 
selves once with teaching her—and the quickness, 
intelligence, and tender-heartedness of the inn-servants 
—good, simple Frenchwomen, with the true womanly 
nature which is the same all the world over—things 
would have gone hard with Hannah Thelluson. 


More than once, vague and wandering as her thoughts 
were, she bitterly repented having “run avay;”’ there- 
by snatching Rosie from her natural protector, and car- 
rying her off into these strange lands, whence, perhaps 
she might never be able to bring her back, but lerself 
lied down to rise upno more. But by-and-by even this 
vain remorse vanished, and she was conscious of think- 
ing about nothing beyond the roses on the chintz bed 
curtains and the paltohp of the paper-hangings—birds 
of paradise, with their sweeping tails; the angle which 
the opposite house made against the sky, the curious 
shape ofits tiling, and the name of the bouwtiquier in- 
ascribed thereon, the first few letters of which were cut off 
by her window-ledge. $o childish had her mind grown, 
so calmly receptive of, all that happened, however ex- 
traordinary, that. when one day a kind-looking, elderly 
lady came into her room, and began talking in broken 
English to Grace and the child, and to herself in the 
sweetest French she ever beard, Hannah accepted the 
fact at oncé; and ‘took scarcely more than half a day to 
get quite accustomed to Madame Arthenay. 


She was one of those women, of which France may 
boast so many, as unlike our English notion of a 
Frenchwoman as the caricatures of John Bull who strut 
1 e are like a real Briton, Fem- 
inine, domestie—though, after haying brought up two 
families, her sister's and her own, she now lived solitary 
in her pretty little nest of ahouse; a strict, almost 
stern Protestant; pure alike in act,and thoughts, and 
words—you would hardly have believed she was born 
in the same land or came of the same race as the wo- 
men who figure'in modern French novels, or who aré 
met only too often in modern Parisian society. As 
Grace said of her after she had gone, “ Ma’am, I don’t 
care how often she comes to see you, or how long she 
stays. She doesn’t bother me one bit. She’s just like 
ai Englishwoman.” 

—Which Madame Arthenay certainly was not, and 
would have smiled at the narrow-judging, left-handed 
compliment. But she was a noble type of the 
noblest bit of womanly nature, which is the same, or 
nearly the same, in all countries. No wonder Lady Duns- 
more loved her, or that, as she prophesied, Hannah 
loved her too—in'a shorter time than she could have 
thought it possible to love any stranger, and a foreigner 
likewise. 

“Strangers and foreigners, 80 we each are to one 
another,’ said the French lady early one morning, after 
she had sat up all night with Hannah—to give Graco a 
rest. “And yet we donot feel so; do we? I think it 


is because we belong to the same kingdom—the king- 
dom of God.” 

For underneath all her gayety and lightness of heart, 
Madame Arthenay was a very religious woman—as, she 
told Hannah, ‘we Protestants ’’ generally were ; thor- 
oughly domestic and home-loying likewise. 

“It is a mistake to suppose that we French all fall in 
love with one another’s wives and husbands, or that we 
compel our children to make cruel marriages de conve- 
nance, as you English fancy we do. My sister’s was a 
love-marriage, like mine, and all my children’s were, 
You would find us not so very different from yourselves 
if you once caine and settled among us. Suppose you 
were to try.” 

So saidshe, looking kindly at her; but though, as both 
knew, she had been told everything, this was the first 
time Madame Arthenay had made any allusion to Miss 
Thelluson’s future or her own past. Besides, they did not 
talk very much, she speaking chieflyin French, which 
Hannah found it an effort to follow. Butshe loved to read 
the cosmopolitan language of the sweet eyes, to ac- 
cept the good offices of the tender, skillful, useful hands. 
Years afterward, when all its bitterness, and pain, and 
terror had died out, the only thing she remembered 
about that forlorn illness in a far-away French town 
was the kindness of all the good French people about 
her, and especially of Madame Arthenay. 

But when she was convalescent, Hannah’s heart woke 
up from the stupor into which it had fallen. She 
wanted to get well all ina minute, that she might have 
back her little Rosie, who had. been spirited away from 
her by those compassionate French mothers, and was 
turning into wne petite Francaise as fast as possible. 
Above all, she eraved for news from home: it was a 
fortnight now since she had had one*word—oneline. She 
did not wish—nay, she dreaded—to have a letter from 
TRernard; but she would have liked to hear of him—how 
he took the news of her flight, whether he was angry 
with her, and whether he missed his child. But no 
tidings came, and she did not want to write till she was 
better. Besides, Madame Arthenay took all the writing 
things away. 

* «You aremy slave, my captive. Madame la Comtesse 
exacts it,’”’ said she,in her pretty French. “You are 
not to doasingle thing, nor to stir out of your room 
until I give you leave, which will likely be to-morrow. 
And now Imust bid you adieu, as I havea friend com- 
ing who will stay the whole day. Could you rest here 
quiet, do you think, and spare me an hour of Grace 
and Rosie? Ishould like to show my friend the little 
English rose,”’ 

Hannah promised vaguely, and was left alone—to 
study, as heretofore, the flowers on the chintz and the 
Yong-tailed birds on the wall. She was getting very. 
weary of her imprisonment—she who had never before 
been confined to her room fora whole week. It was a 
lovely day ; she knew that by the bit of intensely blue 
sky behind the house-tiles opposite, and the soft, sweet 
air that, together with the cheerful street noises of a 
foreign town, entered in at the open window. A longing 
to “rise up and walk came over her—to go out an 
see what could beseen ; above all, to catch a glimpse 
of that glorious view which she had noticed in coming 
up the fill—the sea view, with Mont St. Michel in the 
distance; that wonderful rock castle. dedicated ‘to her 
favorite angel (in the days when she was. a poetical 
young lady she always had astatue of himin herroom), 
St. Michael, the angel of high places, the angel who 
fights against wrong. , 

It was a vagary, more like a school-girl than a grown 
woman ; but Hannah could not help it. She felt she 
must go out—must feel the fresh air and sunshine, and 

if she could walk, if there was any remnant of 
health and strength left in her; for she would need 
both so much. . 

She was already dressed, for she had insisted upon it. 
Searching for‘her bonnet and shawl, andsmiling with a 
pathetic pleasure to find she really could walk pretty 
well—also wondering, with childish amusement, as to 
whether, if Grace met her, she would not take her fora 
ghost—Hannah stole down through the quiet hotel,and 
out into the street—that picturesque street of Avranches 
which leads toward the public’ gardens, and the spot 
where, within six square fect, is piled up the poor rem- 
nant of its once splendid cathedral, ; 

“No, I will not die—not quite yet,” she said to her- 
self, as in this far-distant nook of God’s earth, which 
seemed to have His smile perpetually upon it, she 
thought of her own England, made homelessto her 
through trouble, and bitter with persecution. “Oh, 
that [had the wings of the dove! Here, perhaps, I 
might find rest; but still I will notdie. They shall not 
kill me, They may take my character away—they may 
make him forsake me, as I dare say he will; but I have 
strength in my soul, nevertheless: And: I will fight 
against their cruelty—I will protest to the last that I 
had aright to love him, aright to marry him; that it 
would have been the best thing for him, forme, and 
the child. Oh, my Bernard! there is a deal of the 
angel in you; but ifthere were more of the St. Michael 
—if, instead of submitting to wrong, you could take up 
your sword and hew it down——But youcan not. I 
know, when the time comes, you will forsake me. But 
still—still—I shall have the child.”’ 

Thus sighed she; and then, determined to sigh no 
more, to complain no more, to any living creature, but 
to doher best to get health and strength of body and 
mind, Hannah rose up from the heap of stones where 
she had been sitting. With one fond look at that 
glorious picture which lay below her—earth, sea, and 
sky, equally beautiful, and blending together in har- 
mony which soothes one’s soul into harmony tgo—she 
turned her steps homeward; that is, “‘ chez elle,’’ for to 
poor Hannah Thelluson there was not—would there 
ever be?—such a thing as home. 

As she went, she saw a figure’ coming toward her, 
walking rapidly, and looking round as if searching for 
some one. Had it been possible—or, rather, had not 
the extreme improbability of such a thing made her 


stop a minute, and draw her hand across her eyes, to 

make sure that imagination was not playing her false— 

she should have said it was Bernard. 

He saw her likewise; and the two ghosts—for 
pera ghosts they both looked to one another's eyes 
—met. 

“Hannah! how could you—” 

“Bernard! oh, Bernard!” 

She was glad to see him—he could not help finding it 
out ; nor did she try to hide it—she was too weak. She 
clung to his arm, her voice choking, her tears falling 
fast—tears of pure helplessness, and of joy also. He 
had not forsaken her, 

* How could you run away in this manner? We have 
been searching for you—Madaime Arthenay, Grace, and 
I—for hours.”’ 

“Not quite hours,” said she, smiling at last. ‘‘ Ii 
was fully one o’clock when I left my room. Was that 
what you meant by my running away ?’’ For she was 
half afraid of him, gentle as he seemed, and wished to 
have the worst over at once, 

Bernard shook his head. 

“T cannot scold you now. I am only too happy to 
see you once again, my darling.” 

He bad never called her so before ; indeed, she was 
the sort. of woman more to be honored and loved in a 
quiet, silent way, than fondled over with caressing 
words. Still, the tenderness was very sweet to have— 
sweeter because she was so miserably weak, 

“ How did you find me out?’ she said, as they walked 
up the town. And it seemed as if now, for the first 
time, they were free to walk together, with no cruel 
eyes upon them, no backbiting tongues pursuing them. 

‘How did [ find you? Why, I tracked you like a Red 
Indian. Of course I should—to the world’s end! What 
else did you expect, I wonder ?”’ 

Hannah hardly knew what she had expected—what 
feared. In truth, she was content to bask in the pres- 
ent, with a passionate eagerness of enjoyment which 
those po know who haye given up the future hope- 
lessly and entirely. 

In the course of the day she grew so rapidly better 
that, when Bernard proposed going for an hour or 
two to the house of Madame Arthenay, she assented. 
He seemed quite at home there; “flirted’’ with the 
sweet old French lady in the most charming manner, 
He had been with her since yesterday, she said; and 
was indeed the ‘friend’ to whom she wished to. show 
the little English Rose, 

“Monsieur speaks French like a Frenchman, as ha 
ought, haying been at school at Caen, he tells me, for 
two years, He does credit to his Norman blood.” _, , 

Which Madame Arthenay evidently thought far su. 
parce to anything Saxon, and that the great William 

ad done us Britons the greatest possible honor by con; 
descending to, conquer us. But Hannah would not 
smile at the dear old lady, whom, she saw, Bernard 

liked extremely. hs t 

Soon they settled amicably and gayly, tothe most de- 
licious of coffee and the feeblest of tea, in Madame 
Arthenay’s cottage—a series of rooms all on the ground- 
floor, and all opening into one another, and into the 
garden—ealon. salle-a-manger, two bed-chambers, and a 

tchen, half of which was covered by a sort of lott, up 
which the one seryant—a faithful old soul, who could 
do anything, and put up with anything—mounted of 
nights to her bed. A menage essentially French, with 
nof{ a fragment of wealth or show about it; but all was 

50 pretty, so tasteful, so suitable. It felt like living in 
abird’s nest, with green leaves outside and moss within 
—a,nest one could liye in like the birds, as innocently 
and merrily—a veritable bit of Arcadia, Mr. Rivers. 
said so, 

“Ah, you should come and live among us,” said 
Madame Arthenay. “In this our Normandy, though we 
may be a century behind you in civilization, I some- 
times think we are a century nearer than you are to the 
long-past Golden-Age. We lead simpler lives, we honor 
our fathers and mothers, and look after our children 
ourselyes,. Then, too, our servants are not held so 
wide apart from us as you hold yours. Old Jeanne, for 
instance, is quite a friend of mine.” 2 

“ So is Grace,” Hannah said. 

. * Ah, yes; poor Grace! she one day toldme herstory.” 
And then, turning suddenly to Bernard, “ I assure you, 
we.are yery good people here in Normandy, You might 
like us if, you knew us. Monsieur Rivers, why not 
come among us. and resume the_old name, and be Mon- 
sieur de la Riviere ?” 

Bernard started, looked earnestly at her, to see if any 
deoper meaning lurked under her pleasantry,. 

“ Take care,’ he said; ‘‘many a true word is spoken in 
jest.”’ And then he suddenly changed the conversation 
and. asked about an old Chateau de Saint Roque; which 
some one told him was well worth seeing, and might 
be seen easily, as it was on sale. 

“[ know the present owner, a Lyons merchant, finds 
it dull, He bought it from the last proprietaire, to 
whom it had descended in a direct line, people say, ever 
since the Crusades; and—such a curious coincidence, 
monsieur—the family were named De la Reviere. Who 
knows but you may be visiting the cradle of your ances- 
tors? If Miss Thelluson is able, you ought certainly to 
goand see it.” 

Bernard assented, and all was soon arranged. Hae 
was in one of his happiest moods, Hannah saw. He, 
like herself, felt the influence of the sunshiny atmos. 
phere, within and without, in-this pleasant nook of 
pleasant France—the distance from home sorrows, the 
ease and freedom of intercourse with Madame Arthenay, 
who knew everything and blamed nothing, When, 
next day, they all met, and drove together across the 
smiling country, amusing themselves with the big, blue- 
bloused Norman peasant, who kept cracking his long 
whip and conversing with his horses in shrill patois that 
resounded even above the jingle of their bells, Hannah 
thought she had seldom, in all the time they had known 
one another, seen him looking so gay. 

Saint Rogue was one of those chateaux of which there 


are many in Normandy, built about the time of the Cru- 
sades—half mansion, half fortress. It was situated in a 
little valley, almost English in its character, with 
sleepy cows basking in the meadows, and blackberries 
—such blackberries as little Rosie screamed at with de- 
light, they wereso large and fine—hanging on the hedges 
and honeysuckle, sweet as English honeysuckle, per- 
fuming every step ofthe road. Suddenly they came 
upon this miniature medieval castle, with its four tow- 
ers reflected in the deep clear water of the moat, which 
they crossed by a draw-bridge—and then were all at 
once carried trom old romance to modern comfort, but 
picturesque still. 

Hannah thought she had never seen a sweeter place. 
“TJonly wish I were rich and could buy it. I think I 
could live content here all my days,” said she to the 
Lyons merchant's wife whom Madame Arthenay knew, 
and who, with her black-eyed boy clinging to her gown, 
politely showed her everything. 

“ Did you mean what you said?’ whispered Bernard, 
eagerly. And then he drew back, and, without waiting 
for her answer, began talking to Madame Arthenay. 

That night, when he took them sate to the hotel door, 
he detained Hannah, and asked her if she would not 
come round the garden with him in the moonlight. 

“The air is soft as a summer night: it will do you no 
harm. We may have no better chance of talk, and I 
want to speak to you.” 

Yet for many minutes he said nothing. The night was 
so still the garden so entirely deserted, that they seemed 
to have for once the world to themselves. In this far-away 
spot it felt as if they had left all the bitterness of their 
lite behind them—as if they hada right to be lovers, and 
treat one anotherassuch. Bernard put his arm round to 
her as they sat; and though there was a solemnity in 
their caresses, and a tender sadness in her reception of 
them which marked them as people who’ had known 
sorrow, very different from boy and girl lovers, still 
love was very sweet—implying deep content, thankful 
rest. 

“ Hannah,” he said at last, “I haye never yet scolded 
you properly for running away—with Lady Dunsmore 
aiding and abetting you. She would scarcely tell me 
where you were, until I hinted that, as a father, I-had a 
right to get possession of my child. Why do you do 
such a thing? You must never do it again.” 

She laughed, but said nothing. In truth, they were 
both too happy for either anger or contrition. . 

“Dearest,” he whispered, “we must be married. I 
shall never have any rest until you are wholly and law- 
fully mine.” 

“Oh, Bernard! ifthat could ever be!” 

“Tt shall be. Ihave been talking to Madame Arthe- 
nay about it, as Lady Dunsmore charged me todo. She 
loves you well, Hannah ; and the dear old French lady 
loves you too, already. Everybody loves you, and would 
like to see irc happy.” 

“Happy!” And it seemed as if happiness would 
never come any nearer to her than now, when she sat as 
ifin a dream, and watched the moon sailing over the 
sky, just as she had donein her girlhood and ever since, 
only now she was lonely no more, but deeply and faith- 
fully loved ; loving, too, as she never thought it in her 
tolove any man. “Happy! Iam so happy now that I 
almost wish I could die.” 

“Hush!” Bernard said, with ashiver. “Come down 
from the clouds, my love, and listen to mé—to my plain, 
rough common sense, for two minutes,” 

Then he ie wart that the jest about his becoming 
Monsieur de la Riviere was not entirely a jest—that in 
talking with Madame Arthenay she had told him how, 
upon giving notice to the French government, and re- 
siding three years in France, he would become a natur- 
alized French citizen, enjoying all the benefits of French 
laws, including that which, by obtaining a “‘ dispensa- 
-tion’’—seldom or never refused—legalizes marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. And such a marriage, 
Madame Arthenay believed, being contracted by them 
in the character of French subjects, would be held legal 
anywhere, as her own had been. 

future, the bare chance of which made Hannah feel 
like a new creature. To be Bernard’s happy, honored 
wife, Rosie’s rightful mother; to enter joyfully upon 
that life which to every home-loving woman is the ut- 
most craving of her nature ; she could hardly believe it 
true, or that, if possible, it had not been thought of 
before—until a sadder thought occurred to her. 

“What does ‘naturalization’ mean? Becoming a 
Frenchman ?” 

“Yes ; also, that I must ‘change my domicile,’ as 
lawyers call it, publicly and permanently ; let it be 
clearly known that I never mean to live in England 


again,” ‘ 
in? That would involve giving up much. 


“ Never 
How muck ?”’ ; 

“ Everything !’’. he answered, bitterly. ‘Home 
friends, profession, position ; ail the ambitions I ever 
had in my life, and I haye had some. Still,” added he 
—was it tenderly or only kindly ?—as if he feared he 
had hurt her, “still, Hannah, I should have you.” 

“Yes,” said Hannah, and fell into deep thought. 

How much is a woman to a man—say, the noblest 
woman to the best and truest man? How far can she 

thing, supply everything ? A great 
men 


she ever 
she loved him “open-eyed, seeing all his weak as 
af rey 

is stro oft a 
sien She sete see aes haga own de- 
2 : ements—Bernard’s, 3 é was well 
rH bods that the ties of home, of kindred, of old associa- 
he we were with him passionately strong. Also, that 
€ was, as he said, an ambitious man—that the world 
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had a larger place in his heart than it had ever had in 
hers. She began to tremble. 

“Tell me,” said she—“ tell me the exact truth. Do 
you think you could dothis? -Would it not be a sacri- 
fice so painful, so difficult, as to be almost impossible ?”’ 

“You are right,’”’ he answered in a low voice, and 
Mi ie me his head away ; ‘I fear it would be impossi- 

e.” 

Hannah knew it, and yet she wished he had not said 
it. To her, with her ideal of love, nothing, except sin, 
would ever have been found impossible. 

They sat silent awhile. Then Bernard, assuming a 
cheerful tone, continued: 

“But, my dearest, there is amedium course. Why 
should we not, without being absolutely naturalized, 
take up our abode in France, where such marriages as 
ours are universally recognized? We might live here 
the greater part of the year, and only go to England oc- 
casionally. Even then we need not mingle in English 
society. The curate I have lately taken would be left 
in charge of my parish, so that Imeed scarcely ever go 
to Easterham.”’ 

“That.means,”’ said Hannah, slowly, “ that you could 
never take me to Easterham. Our marriage, after all, 
would be like the other foreign marriages of which we 
have spoken, which at home are no marriages at all. 
Abroad, I might be held as-your wife; in England, I 
should be only”’—— ! 

“No, no, no!” broke in Bernard, impetuously, “do 
not wound me by the cruel word. Itis not true. Peo- 
ple could not be so harsh, so wicked. - And if they were, 
why need we care, when our own consciences are satis- 
fied? Oh,my love, my love, why cannot we be happy ? 
Is it not right to be happy in this short, sad life of-ours, 
which may end at any time ?. Besides,” and his voiceal- 
tered so that Hannah scarcely knew it, “you-are not 
aware What harm you are doing me, This suspense 
drives me nearly wild. I can settle to nothing, accom- 
plish nothing. My life is wasting away. Lam growing 
a& worse man every day; more: unworthy of you, of my 
child, of ’—here he stopped and looked upward solemn- 
ly—‘ of her whom I never forget, my child’s mother. 
Oh, Hannah, listen to me this once, this last time. Here, 
where it can so easily be done, marry me. For God’s 
sake marry me—and at once!” 

It was an awful struggle. Worse even than that which 

she had gone through when she was ill, and of which 
he never knew. The questions she had put to herself 
then she repeated now—arguing them over and over with 
a resolute will, that tried to judge everything impartial- 
ly, and not with relation to herself at all. Other argu- 
ments, too, came back upon her mind, arguments 
belonging to the great conflict of her youth, of which 
this one seemed to be such a cruel repetition—with a 
difference. For the marriage with her cousin would 
have risked only physical evils, but no moral suffering 
or social disgrace to any human being ; while this mar- 
riage, which the law would never recognize as such, 
risked much more. All her father had then said to her 
—her dear dead father, so tender and wise—of the eda 
of the unborn generation, of the cruelty of entailing 
upon them the penalty of our joy, if that can be true 
joy which is so dearly bought—seemed to return word 
by word, and burn themselves into her brain. With 
Rosie even, it might one day be a difficulty—when the 
young grown-up girl came to discover that her father’s 
wife was not really his wife, but only regarded as such 
out of courtesy or pity. And—what if Rosie should not 
always be the only child? 
Sitting there, Hannah shuddered like a person in an 
ague ; and then all feeling seemed to leave her, as if she 
were a dead woman, unconscious of the living arms that 
were trying to warm her into life. 

“You are agitated, my own love ee eae 
“Take time; do not answer me quickly. Think it well 
over before you answer at all.” 

“JY have thought it over,” said she, looking mourn- 
fully in his face, and clinging to his hands, as those cling 
who know they are putting away from them every hap- 
piness of this world. ‘Not now only, but many atime 
before, I have asked myself the same question, and 
found the same answer. \No, Bernard, for God’s sake, 
as you say, which includes all other sakes, I will noé 


marry you.” 

aie they ought to have aon then and there— 
Hannah thought afterward it had been better if they 
had; kinder to him and to herself if she had fied away 
on the spot, nor remained to have to endure and to re- 
member those bitter words which miserable people 
speak in haste, and which areso very hard to be forgot- 
ten afterward—words which are heard afterward like 
ghostly voices in the silence of se: tion, making one 
feel that a parting,-if if must be, better be like an 
execution—one blow, severing soul and body; then 
nothingness. 

That nothingness, that quiet death, that absence of 
all sensation, which she felt more than once in her 
life, after great anguish, would have been bliss itself to 
the feeling which came over her, when having pleaded 
his atenedt, and reproached her his worst, Bernard rose 
up, to part from her in the soft moonlight of that pleas- 
ant garden, as those part who never mean to meet 

ain. ' 
ar My wife you must be—or nothing,” he had said pas- 
sionately, and she had answered with'an icy conviction 
that it must be so—that it had best beso. “Yes, that is 
true—a wife or nothing.” And then the lurking “ devil” 
which we all have in us, liable to be roused on occasion, 
was roused, and she said a few words which, the next 
minute, she would have given worlds to have. left un- 
said. For the same minute there came to him,put into 
his hands by Madame Arthenay’s. Jeanne, a letter, an 
English letter, ‘with a broad black édge. r 
' Bernard took it with ‘a? start—not of sorrow exactly, 
but‘of shockéd surprise.’ i io wail fren 

“Tmust go home at once. In truth, I ought never to 
have left home, but I thought of nothing, remembered 
nothing, except you, Ha’ And ‘this is how you 
have requited me,” _ 


“Hush, and read your letter.” 

She dared not look over his shoulder and read it with 
him—dared not even inquire what the sorrow was 
which she had now no right to share. 

Nor did he tell it ; but, folding up the letter, stood in 
deep thought. for a minute or two, then turned to her 
coldly, as coldly as if she had been any stranger lady, to 
whom he gave the merest courtesy which ladyhood de- 
manded from a gentleman—no more. 

“Tmust beg you to make my excuses to Madame 
Arthenay, and tell her that I am summoned home—I 
can hardly say unexpectedly, and yet it feelsso. Death 
always feels sudden at last.’’ 

He put his hand over his eyes, as if he were trying to 
realize something, to collect himself after some great 
shock. Hannah said a broken word or two of regret, 
but he repelled them at once. 

“No ; this death needs no condolence. It is no sor- 
row—if death ever is a sorrow so bitter as life; which I 
begin to doubt, But it alters everything for me, and 
for Rosie. Poor Austin is gone—I am Sir Bernard 
Rivers.” 

Was:there pride in his tone—that hard, bitter pride 
which so often creeps into a heart from which love has 
been ruthlessly driven ?. Hannah could not tell; but 
when they parted, as they did a few minutes after, 
coldly shaking hands like common acquaintances, she 
felt that it was really a parting; such af one as they had 
never had before; a separation of souls, which in all 
this world might never be united again. 


CHAPTER XV. 


«Tyrs is the end—the end of all. 

So Hannah said to herself when Bernard had leit, and 
she realized that they had truly parted—parted in anger 
and coldness, after many bitter words spoken on both 
sides, She repeated it morning after morning, as days 
went wearily by, and no letter came—he who was al- 
ways so punctual in writing. Evidently, then, he 
meant the parting to be final. He had thrust her en- 
tirely out of his new life, in which she could hencefor- . 
ward have no part or lot. 

She thought so—she forced herself to think so—when 
at last the long-expected letter arrived. It was very 
brief; and he used to write whole sheets to her every 
week! And upon its courteously formal tone could be 
put but one interpretation. 


“My DEAR HANNAH,—I send the usual monthly check 
doubled, that you and my da’ qicr may have every lux- 
ury that Avranches affords, and which, indeed, my new 
circumstances make desirable and necessary. 

“Tf you do not dislike the place, I should like you to 
winter there; and, with the friendship and protection of 
good Madame Arthenay, to try and make it your home— 
as gre home as you can. 

“Twill say no more at present, being fully occupied 
with family affairs, and with others which time will dis- 
close, but of which I do not wish to speak till they are 
more matured. In the mean time I remain always your 
sincere friend, 

‘BERNARD Rivers.” 


That was all. No anger, no reproaches, no love. No’ 
not a particle—of either lover’s love or brother’s love— 
of all that she had become so used to, gradually growing 
and growing, that how she should live on aoe it 
she did not know. 

Evidently he could not forgive her ; could not restore 
her to even her old sisterly place with him. He had 
dropped her as completely out of his life as a weed out 
of ‘ garden, now only an incumbrance and a re- 
proach. 


Well, so it must be. Hannah wondered how she ever 
could have expected anything else. She felt just a little 
sorry for herself—in a vague, abstract way—and fan- 
cied other people might be, too, if at knew it all, 
Madame Arthenay unto whom—to save all explanations 
—she gave Sir Bernard's letter (alas, all the world 
might have read it!)—Lady Dunsmore, whose corres. 
pondence was as regular and affectionate as ever, but who 


‘Dow never mentioned the name of Rivers; and, lastly, 


poor faithful Grace, who followed her mistress with 
yearning eyes, doing everything that humble devotion 
could do to give her pleasure or to save her pain, but 
never saying one single word. These two Pariahs of so- 
ciety —as Hannah sometimes in her heart bitterly called 
herself and her servant—clung to one another with a 
silent trust which was a comfort to both. 


But their greatest comfort was the child. Rosie 
flourished like a flower. Every bap Pus her young life 
brought some new and wonderful development. That 
miraculous study of a growing, human soul lay patent 
before Hannah every day, soothing, and in- 
teresting her, till sometimes she became almost recon- 
ciled to her pain. 

She wondered how her years would pass—the years 
which would make little Rosie intoa woman. And she 
wondered yery much about the child, how she should 
be educated, and where. Sir Bernard only spoke of their 
wintering at Avranches—having no farther plans 
for Rosie's future; nor had he ever had any that 
Hannah knew of. He had seemed to take it for 
granted that they three—she, himself, and the child— 
would always be together, and that there was no 
need to decide anything. what manner he might 

ih his, daughter—an important personage now, as 
iss Rivers of the Moat House—to be brought up, 
Hannah had not the slightest idea. 

However, one day, when they were driving through 
this smiling Norman country, where the long lines of 
poplars had not yet dropped a anew leaf, and the 
quaint old trees of the endless apple-orchards ‘stood 
each with a glowing heap of drop fruit round its 
feet, making Rosie clap her hands with delight, the 
little woman herself settled that question. 


“Lots of apples! Rosie likes apples. Rosie stay 
here always, and get lots of apples.” 

A sentencé which startled Hannah into deeper and 
more anxious thought than she had yet expended on 
her child’s future. ‘Truly her child’s; she had now 
none of ‘her own. Would it be good for Rosie to 
remain in France, ignorant of her English ties—ignor- 
ant, above'all, of her father, whom already, with the 


easy forgetfulness of her age, she seldom spoke about? | 
What seemed at first a relief, became to Hannah by-and- 
| Miss Alice Melville.’ 


by a4 serious care. 


Would she be quite right in binding Sir Bernard | Be 
) nard.” 


to the promise—which sue knew he himself would 
neyer break—that Rosie should be with her always? 
In the years to come might not this deprive both father 
and daughter of the greatest blessing of their lives ? 


Then, too, around Bernard, so young a man still, | 


would soon spring up not only new interests, but new 
ties. She tried to fancy him Sir Bernard Rivers, master 
of the Moat House—and what a noble master he would 
make!—beloyed by all the country-side, bringing to it 
in due time a new Lady Rivers, fair and sweet as his 
first wife had been, and perhaps raising up in honor 
and happiness a numerous family—Rosie’s brothers 
and sisters—to whom poor Rosie would be even less 
than she was to her father—a stranger, an interloper, 
unto whom the dear associations of kindred blood were 
only a name. 

Forecasting all this, seeing it with a cruelly clear pre- 
vision, as the inevitable result of things, Hannah, even 
while she clasped her darling to her bosom, sometimes 
doubted whether hers were not a fatal love, which 
might one day overcloud, instead of brightening, the 
future of this her “sunshiny child.” 

“ IT may have to doit some time,” she said to herself, 
not laring even in thought to particularize what “it” 
meant, ‘ But I can’t doit Perc yet. My one bless- 
ing—the only bit of blessedness left me in this world!’’ 

In this dreamy state she remained during the whole 
of the brief, bright lull of the St. Martin’s summer, 
which lasted longer than usual in Normandy this year, 
busying herself chiefly in planning pleasures for the 
two on whom life’s burdens had either not yet fallen, 
or were near being laid down—the old lady and tha 
child. With them, and Grace, she wandered every- 


HANNAH, 


it not been for the unmistakable meaning of Grace’s 


| sorrow, and the necessity. of self-command that it en- 
| forced, she might have fainted; but her strong will 


conquered. She did not “give way,’’ as women call it, 
by any outward sign. : 
“Is Sir Bernard married? There must be some mis- 
take. He would, as you say, certainly have told me.” 
**No; I didn't mean that he was exactly married, but 
that he is going tobe. All the village says it. And to 
the last person I’d ever had thought he would marry— 


“Tell ine all about this report concerning Sir Ber- 


It was a very naturaland probable one, as reports 
go, and seemed to have been generally accepted at Eas- 
terham. The two were continually seen together at 
the Grange and the Moat House, and it was said they 
only waited for their mutual mourning to end, in order 
to fix their wedding-day. More especially as, many 
years ago, when they were mere boy and girl, they 
were supposed to have been fond uf one another. 

“She was very fond of him at any rate,’’ Grace de- 
clared. ‘We servants all thought so when I lived at 
the Grange. She was a nice, pretty young lady too. But 
she isn’t young now, of course; wien pki either ; only 
she is very, very good—capital about parish things, and 
so on; and the kindest heart in the world to poor 
folk’s children. She was,so kind to mine,” added 
Grace with a sob. 

Hannah again laid her hands soothingly on her ser- 
vant’s shoulder, but with a strangely absent look. 

“Not young—not pretty—only very good. She 
would make a good wife to him, no doubt.’* 

Yes,” said Grace, hesitating. ‘‘Only—who’d ever 
have thought of master’s wanting her? I didn’t, I’m 
sure. Why, nice as she is, she isn’t fit to hold a candle 
ter” «en 

Hannah stopped her, terrified. “Hush! you forget 
yourself. Sir Bernard’s servant has no right to discuss 
his future wife. You will displease me exceedingly if 
you say another word on the subject.’’ 

Had there been the slightest betrayal on Hannah’s 
part, the poor nurse’s h would have overflowed. As 
it was, she was simply bewildered. 


“I beg your pardon, Miss Thelluson. Us poor ser- 


where near Avranches, and made herself familiar with | vants have no right, I suppose, to be sorry for our bet- 


every nook of this pleasant country, which Bernard in | ters. But I was sorry many a time, 


because I 


his letter had suggested she should try to substitute - thought ’’*—— 


for ‘‘home.” Well, what did it matter? It was little 
consequence where she and Rosie lived, so that they 
were far away from him. This must have been what he 
meant, and she accepted it as such. 

With her usual habit of what he had sometimes called 
*‘ horrid resignation,” she had almost grown fond of the 
tenes and even, ina sense, was happy in it, when one 

ay there arose upon the strange, stupor-like peace 
of her daily life one of those sudden blasts of fate— 
like the eqninoctial wind in which the St. Martin’s 
summer ended—a storm noted in this neighborhood 
tor years by the destruction which it had sprea® Han- 
nah never heard it spoken of afterward without fecall- 
ing that particular day, and all'‘that happened thereon. 

The hurricane had lasted for twenty-four hours, and 
was still unabated, when, restless with staying in-doors, 
she went out—alone, of course—which was unusual; 
ae ae danger there might be must not happen to the 
c i 

She battled with it, however, as long as she could 
though it was almost like beating against a stone wall; 
and then, wnable to fight more, she sank, exhausted, in 
the first sheltered corner she could find. 

Tired—so tired that she could scarcely crawl—Han- 


f 


“ 


ink nothing at all, say nothing at all, either to 
meortoanyone. My sister has been dead three years; 
her husband is at perfect liberty to marry again as soon 
as he chooses. And he could hardly marry a better 
person. than Miss Melville, I am—very glad.” 

“ Are you ?’”’ said Grace, looking at her very earnestly. 
And then Hannah, driven to bay, and feeling the fierce 
necessity of the moment, looked back at Grace, and, al- 
most for the first time in her life, acted a lie. 

“Certainly.- Why should I notbe glad of my brother- 
in-law's marriage ?”’ 

There was Do answer, of course. Grace, completely 
puzzled, ventured no more; but putting the letter in 
her pocket, begged pardon once again, and, sighing, 
went away. 

So far, then, Hannah was safe. She had borne the 
blow, nor allowed her servant to suspect what a 
death-blow it was; nay, she had even sueceeded in 
concealing the fact that it had come upon her 
unawares. Poor innocent hypocrite! the lessons 
taught by the last bitter year and a half had not been 
lost upon her. But when Grace was gone she sat 
utterly paralyzed. 

Over and over again she had repeated to herself that 


nah retraced her steps, hastening them a little, as she | all was at an end between her and Bernard; but she 


found it was near post-time, and then smiling sadly at | had never contemplated such an end as this, 


80 


herself for so doing. What could the post bring her? | sudden, too—scarcely six weeks from the time she had 


Nothing, of course. 
mere imitation of his ewn, acknowledging his money— 


Her last letter to Sir Bernard, a; parted from him—when he had been her ardent, 


espairing, desperate lover; furious because she would 


which she had no conscience-stings about taking, for | mot sacrifice everything for him, as he said he was 
she spent itall upon Rosie—and, agreeing to his pro- | veady to do for her. And now he was quite ready to 


posal of their wintering at Avranches, had remained 
now three weeks unanswered, Better so, perhaps. ,To- 
tal silence was far less painful than such acorrespond- 
ence. 

There was one English letter—for Grace—which, as it 
bore the Easterham postmark, she took to herself, and 
aan half involuntarily while it was opened and 
read, 

“No bad news, I trust ?’”’"—for Grace had uttered an 
exclamation, and seemed a good deal disturbed. ‘No 
harm happened to—to any one belonging to you ?’’ 

For though Grace now seldom mentioned Jem Dixon’s 
name, they both knew that he was. still.al Kasterham, 
slowly drinking himself to death—partly, he declared, 
because, since Grace lett him, he had such a wretched 
home. Continually there was the chance of hearing 
that he had come to some ill end, and Hannah was un- 
certain how much Grace might feel it, or whether, in 
that case, she would not desire to go back at once to her 
reenal children, for whom she had so strong an affec- 

on. - 

“ No, ma’am,”’ me said, looking at Miss Thelluson 
half inquisitively, half ie age tah “it’s no harm, 
so to speak, come to any ry. It’sonly a wedding that 
they tell me of, a wedding that I didn’t expect, and I’m 
very sorry for it.” ieee 

“Of some friend or relation of yours—and you don’t 
quite it, I see. Never mind, it may turn out 
better than you think; marriages sometimes do, I sup- 
pose, Who may the people be? Anybody I know?’ 
ane id GUdmng a agen "ast ponte mas 

en |, droppi er eyes, “Is it possible, ma’am, 
that you don know?” < 

“How should I know ?” 

“T thought—I have been thinking all day, surely he 
must have told you.” = 

“Who told me?” 

“Master—Sir Bernard. It’s his wedding that my 
aister tells me about, Oh dear! oh dear!” 

All the Dlool in Hannsh’s’ heart stood still: 


| 


marry another woman. Could,it.be true? Was it 
probable—possible ? ; ; 

Something in Hannah's secret heart whispered that 
it was; that his impulsiveness of temperament,’ his 
extreme affectionateness and corresponding need of 
affection, made a hasty marriage like this, to one whom 
he knew well, and who had always been fond of him, 
not incomprehensible even to her.. And yet—and yet— 

“He might have waited—just a little while; have 
mourned for me just for a few weeks—a few months— 
as he did for my poor Rosa.’’ 
| And her tears dropped fast—fast; not the scalding 
tears of youth, but very bitter tears, nevertheless. She 
had loved him so well, had endured so much for him, 
had had such a bright dream of what she was to, him. 
Could it have been: only a dream? Would any other 
woman be just as dear to him as she? And though she 
did not faint, or shriek, or moan, or do any of those 
desperate things which tragic heroines are supposed to 
indulge in upon ww of the marriage of ther lovers; 
though she went to bed and slept, and rose next morn- 
ing, just as if nothing had happened, still Hannah felt 
that something had happened—something which would 
make the world look never quite the same as it looked 
yesterday. 

She, however, began to grow weak and weary of the 
world, and, fearing that she might one day be suddenly 
taken off, resolved that she must return to England at 
all hazards, to-place little Rosie in her father’s care. 

This resolution, expressed to Grace astonished that 
person greatly; but, as her mistress’ will was law, set 
on at once making the necessary preparations for 


Thus it came about that in about a week from that 
time Hannah found herself at a hotel in London, 

Her first act was to write a-letter to Sir Bernard, in 
forming him of hor return, and requesting him to call 
upon her, without, however, intimating the informa 
tion which she had obtained. } 


Had! He came in answer to this missive sooner than she 


was to a gentleman in the 


even expected, and though surprised at her presence in 
London, was neither so agitated nor confused as he 
might naturally have been under the circumstances. 
Before she could begin what she had determined up- 
on saying, he had kissed his child and sent her out of 


| the room with her nurse, and then sitting down besido 


Hannah, and taking her hand, he said : 

“Hannah, I want to speak half a dozen quiet words 
to you, which I should not have said till spring, but I 
had better say them now. Itis quite true I am going 
to be married, aud as soon as I possibly can. I am not 
fitted for a lonely life. Mine will be worthless to my- 
self, my fellow-creatures, my God, unless Laccept the 
blessing He offers me, and marry the woman I love. 
But that woman is—not Alice Melville.” 

“Not Alice Melville!’ 

“How could you ever think it was? Shoe is very 
good, and we are fast friends—indeed, she has advised 
with me in all my plans, and we have been very much 
together of late, which may account for this report. 
How could you believe it?” and he smiled—his old, 
winning, half-mischieyous smile. ‘As Rosie would 
say—by-the-bye, how she has grown, that dear littlo 
girl of ours;—‘ papa don’t like it.’”’ 

Hannah had borne sorrow—but she could not bear 
joy ; she was too weak forit. Her lips tried to speak, 
and failing that, to smile, but it was in vain.. She sank, 
quite insensible, in Bernard’s arms. 

It was a good many hours before she was able to hear 
those“ adozen quiet words ”’ which were to change 
the whole current of her life—of both their lives. 

The plan which Madame Arthenay had first suggested 
—of naturalizing himself in France, changing his domi- 
cile, and. marrying as a French citizen, according to 
French law—had, immediately after his parting from 
Hannah, recurred again and again to Sir Bernard’s mind 
as the only solution of their difficulty, On cousulting the 
Dunsmores on thesubject, they also had seen the mat- 
ter in the same light. Though session after session Lord 
Dunsmore determined to bring forward his favorite 
Bill, still years might elapse before it was passed and 

law, and until then there was no hope of marri- 
age in England for Hannah and Bernard. 

‘You mustn’t ask it, or desire it,” said Lady Duns- 
more, ignorant—and she always remained ignorant— 
that he ever had asked it. “A woman like her would 
never consent. And she is gg ope To break your coun- 
try’s laws, however unjust they may be, and then ex- 
pect its protection, is like disobeying one’s father. We 
must do it—if compelled by his unjust exactions—but 
we ought to quit his house first.” 

So there was no alternative but for Sir Bernard to 
make the sacrifice—as hard for him as Hannah’s re- 
nunciation, of Rosie had been for her—and give 
up England forever. His profession likewise—since no 
man with a conscience could break the canon law, and 
yet remain a clergyman. 

“And I have a conscience, though they do not think 
so,at, the Moat House,” said he, faintly smiling. That 

© and his worn looks alone betrayed to Hannah the 
sufferings he must have gone through in making up his 
plans—now all decided, and set in train... In fact he had 
already renounced everything, and prepared himself to 
begin a new career in a foreign land. 

“I can do it, in on sense,” he continued, “easier than 
most men—because of my large private fortune. I 
mean to buy the Chateau St. Roque, which you liked so 
much, Did you not ay, you could cheerfully spend 
your whole life there? Perhaps you may.” 

Hannah smiled; and there came across her memory @ 
trembling flash of that pleasant place—with the four 
towers looking at themselves in the water, and the 
green upland gardens and meadows on either hand. 

“Yes,” she whispered, “we could be very happy 
there. It, would not be so very dreadful to live in 
France, would it ?”’ 

“At least, we must not say so to our good friend, 
Madame Arthenay, or to our new compatriots. And I 
hope I am not so very insular as to see charms in no 
country except my own. Besides,am I not replanting 
my family tree where its old roots came from? Who 
knows ?, Years hence I may revive the glory of my Nor- 
man ancestors by making a speech, in my yery best 
French, before the Chamber of Deputies. Whatsay you, 
Hannah? Shall we shake British dust entirely off our 
feet, and start afresh as Monsieur and Madame de la 
Riviere? Great fun that!’ 

The boyish phrase—and the almost boyish laugh that 
accompanied it comforted Hannah more than he knew. 
Heavy as his heart was now; and sore with his hard re- 
nunciations, there was in him that elastic nature which, 
pict once overpast, refuses to dwell upon it—but lives 

the present and enjoys the future. And he was still 
young enough to have a future—to open up new paths 
for himself, and carry them out nobly ; to live in con- 
tent and die in honor, even though it was far away from 
the dear England where he was born.. 

“ But it costs you so much—ah, so much !” said Han- 
nah, mouri vs 

“Yes, but I haye counted the cost ; and—if you will 
not scold me for saying so—I think you worth it all. 
Many men become voluntary exiles for the sake of 
wealth, convenience, or whim: why should not I for 
love? Love—which is duty also, when one is loyed 
back again.” 

Hannah smiled, knowing he was one of those whom it 


| makes not conceited or tyrannical, but strong and happy, 


to be loved back again.”’ ; 

By-and-by she asked about Bertha’s lage, which 
neighborhood whom she had 
refused several times, but accepted at last. He was very 
rich, if not very clever or wise. 

Still, she ht haye done worse. Heisa Seba fel- 
low, and we all like the match, except, perhaps, Melville, 
who speaks sharply about it sometimes; but only 
Annghe at him, and says she shall please herself, in spite 
of brothers-in-law.’’ 


Hannah looked keenly at Bernard while he spoke; but 
he did so in utter unsuspiciousness. Evidently he had 


ek te he 


HANNAH. 


a - 


never guessed, in the smallest degree, the secret of 


shawls, Rosie be’ in an ecstasy at the idea of go- 


his sister Adeline, the canker of her married life, | ing to bed in her clothes, ‘‘ all under the tars” (‘‘s” 


that jealousy of her sister, from which all the re- 
strictions of the law couid not save her. 
So what he had never once suspected she never told 


‘him—and no one else was ever likely to do so. 


Adeline’s sufferi were buried with her, So best. 

“And now,” said Bernard, “I must say good-by. 
And I shall not see you again till we meet on board 
the Havre steamer to-morrow. » 

For he had pode tae already that sho should go 
back at once—avoiding the very appearance of evil— 
aud remain with Madame Arthenay until he came to 
juarry her, which, if ible, should be in spring. 

““T shall come, like Napoleon, with the violets, and 
by then we must have these thin cheeks rounded, 
an‘ these grave eyes looking as bright and merry as 
Rosie’s. I used to say, you know, there was no tell- 
ing which of the two was most of a baby, Tannie or 
Rosie. By-the-by, she, must cease to say ‘ Tannie,’ 
and learn to say ‘mamma.’” 

Hannah burst into tears. , i 

“Yes, there is one thing Iam not afraid of,” said 
she, when her full heart had a little relieved itself of 
its felicity. ‘‘I knowI shall be a good mother to 
your child. What I am afraid of is whether I shall 
be a sufficiently good wife to you. You might have 
married almost any woman you liked—young, rich 
pretty; while I—look here, Bernard.” 

She lifted up her hair, and showed him the long 
stripes of gray already coming—faster than ever 
since the trouble of the last two years; but he only 
kissed the place, repeating Cowper’s lines, which he 
reminded her they had often read together in those 
long, quiet evenings which would all come back 
again when the one deep and lasting bliss of married 
life, companionship, would be theirs without alloy— 
eompanionship, which even in friendship alone, 
without marriage, had been so sweet; 


“Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still as lovely to my sight 
As golden beams of orient light— 
My Mary.” 

“No, Hannah,”’ he said, “I am not afraid—neither 
of our new life nor of ourselves. I know whata man 
marries a woman for—not for this’ beauty or that, 
this quality or that peculiarity; but because she suits 
him, sympathizes with him, is able to make him a 
better man than he was ever before—as you have 
made me, [If I had let you go, I should have been 
not only a coward, but.a fool. I take you just as 
you are, ‘ with all your imperfections on your head,’ 
as I hope you will take me?”’ 

“ Yes,’ she said, laughing, though the tears were 
in her eyes. 

“Very well, then. Let us be content:’’ 

He put,his arms about her, and stood looking deep 
down irito her eyes. He was much handsomer than 
she, brighter, and younger-looking; yet there was 
something in Hannah’s face which, with all its hand- 
someness, his had not—a certain spiritual charm, 


' which, when a man once recognizes it in a woman, 


F 


She is not 


- could have rested happily in that of the child 


is an attraction as mysterious as it is‘irresistible— 
makes him crave for her as the one necessity of his 
existence, risk everything in order to wineher, and; 
having won her, love her to the last with a pas- 
sion that survives all change, all decay. What ihis 
charm was, probably) Bernard himself could. not 
have told; but Lady Dunsmore, speaking of Han- 
nah, once characterized it as being “‘ a combination 
of the angel and the child.” . 


CHAPTER XVI. , 

THERE isa picture familiar to many, for it was in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, and few stopped to look 
at it without tears—“ The Last Look of Home,” by 
Ford Madox Browne. Merely a bit of a'ship’s side— 
one of those emigrant ships such as are constantly 
seen at Liverpool, or other ports whence they sail— 
with its long rows of dangling cabbages, and its ut- 
ter confusion of cargo and passengers. There, in- 
different to all, and intently gazing on the receding 
shore, sit two persons—undoub aman and his 
wife—emigrants—and bidding adieu to home for- 
ever. The man is quite broken down; but the 
woman, sad as she looks, has hope and co ein 
her face. Why not? In one hand she firmly 
her husband’s—the other supports her sleeping babe, 

idee disconsolate, for she carries her “ home” 
with her. : 


In the picture the man is—not at all like Bernard, 


’ certainly, but the woman is exceedingly like Han- 


nah—in expression at least—as she sat on the deck 
of the French steamer Lege ad last look of dear 
old Eng! -with its white cliffs glimmering in the 
moonlight—fainter and fainter every minute—across 
the long reach of Southampton Water. 
a cy fee tn hint 
sent. mean as soon as he 
her and Rosie and an safely landed at 
Havre; but he knew that to Hannah this farewell of 
her native land was, in all human probability, a 
farewell * for good.” 
Ay—for good—in the fullest sense; and she be- 
lieved it—believed that they were both Boing. right, 
and that God’s would follow them wherever 
they went; yet she could not choose but be a little 
until she felt the touch of the small, soft hand 
which now, as ever, was con ly cree into 
Tannie’s, Then. ske was content. If it been 
God’s will to give her no future of her own at all, she 


and 

the child’s father, 
It happened to be a most beautiful night for cross- 
‘ing—the sea calm as glass, and the air mild as sum- 
mer, though it was in the hepaninet November, 
could not bear to go below, but with Rosie 

and Grace tie ae one of those pleasant cabins 
upon deck—sheltered on three sides, open on the 
fourth, There, wrapped in countless rugs and 


| was still an impossible first consonant to the baby 
| tongue), she settled down for the night, with her 


child in her arms, and her faithful servant at her 


H fect. 


of most. brilliant amber, 


Sir Bernard made them all as comfortable and. as 
warm as he could—kissed his child, and Hannah too, 
in Grace’s presence. For he had himself informed 
t#e nurse how matters stood, and told her thatin his 
house she should have a home for life, in a country 
where marriages such as hers were considered hon- 
orable, natural, and right. Then he bade them all 
good-night, and went to the cabin below. 

Hannah could not sleep; but she rested quiet and 
happy. Even happiness.could not make her physi- 
eally strong; but she left all her days to come in 
God’s hands—to be many or few as He thought best. 
The others fell sound asleep, one at her bosom, the 
other at her feet: but she lay wide awake, listeni 
to the lap-lap of the water against the boat. <A 
length the moon came, too, and looked in upon them 
like. a sweet, calm face, resembling a dead face in its 
unchangeable peace; so much so, that when Han- 
nah dropped at last into.a confused doze, she dream- 
ed that it was the face of her sister Rosa smiling 
down out of heaven upon them all. 

When she woke it was no longer moonlight, but 
daylight—at least daybreak, for she could discern 
the dark outline of the man at the wheel, the only 
person on deck. The boat seemed to be passing, 
swiftly and mlansly, Ae a phantom ship through a 
phantom ocean; knew whether she was 
awake or asleep, dead or alive, till she felt the soft 
breathing of the child in her arms, and, with a pas- 
sion of joy, remembered.all. 

A.few minutes after, Hannah, raising her head as 
rs as she could without disturbing Rosie, saw a 
sight;»which she never.saw before, and never in all 
her again, but will remember to the end 


Just where sea and sky met was a long, broad line 
: ] radually widening and 
widening, as the sun lifted himself out of the water 
and shot his ra , in the form of a crown, ri ee 
into the still dark zenith. Then, as he.c 

her, every floating cloud—and the horizon seemed 
full of them—~became of a brilliant rose-hue, until 
the whole heaven blazed with color and light. In 
the midst of it all, dim as.a dream, but with all these 
lovely tints flitting over it, Han saw, far in the 
distance, the line of the French shore. 

It was her welcome to her new country and new 
life—the life which was. truly like being born again 
into another world. She accepted the omen; and, 
clasping her child to her bosom, closed her eyes 
and praised God. 


All this happened long ago, and monsieur and 
Madame de la Riviere have never returned to Eng- 
land. They still inhabit the Chateau de Saint Roque 
beloved and honored far and wide in the land o 
their agowtion, and finding, after all, that the huinan 
n+ i ‘beats much alike, whether with French blood 
or English, and that there is something wonderfully 
noble and lovable about that fine old Norman race 
which (as Madame Arthenay long delighted in im- 
pressing upon her dear neighbors, and upon the 
many English friends who visited them in their 
pleasant foreign home) once came over and con- 
quered, and civilized, us rude Saxons and Britons. 

Whether the master and mistress of Saint ue 
will ever return to England, or whether little Austin, 
the eldest of their three sons—Rosie is still the only 

ughter—will eyer become not only the heir of. 
their French estates and name, but one day Sir 
Austin Rivers of the Moat House, remains to be 
proved. At any rate, they mourn little after that 
old home, being so thoroughly happy in their new 
one—as they deserve to be who sacrificed for one 
another almost everything except what they felt to 
be right. But they are happy, and what more can 
they. or anyone dean? 

2 THE END. 


life may see 


_of her days, 
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1 Wxoa, Emma! and 59 other Songs. 

2 Caprain Curr and 57 other Songs. 

3 Tur Gatysgoro’ Har and 62 other Songs. 

4 Jonnny Morean and 60 other Songs. 

5 I'nu STRIKE You Wire a FEATHER and 62 others. 
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9 SHy Younc Giru and 65 other Songs. 
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11 My Faw and 65 other Songs. 
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18 Tae Rotiickine IRIsHMaAn and 59 other Sours. 
14 Oty Doe Tray and 62 other Songs. 
15 Wuoa, CHAr.iz and 59 other Songs. 
16 In THis Waeat By anp By and 62 other Songs. 
17 Nancy LzeE and 58 other Songs. 
18 I’m THE Boy THAT’s BounD TO BLazz and 57 others, 
19 Taz Two OrpHans and 59 other Songs, 


20 WHat ARE THE Witp Waves Sayine, Sister? 
and 59 other Songs, 


21 Inprenant Potty Woe and 59 other Songs. 

22 Tax Onp Arnm-CHar and 58 other Songs. 

23 Ow Conny Istanp Bracu and 58 other Songs. 

24 Otp Simon, THE Hot-Corn Maw and 60 others. 

25 I'm in Love and. 56 other Songs, 

26 PARADE oF THE GuaARDs and 56 other Songs, 

27 Yo, Heave, Ho! and 60 other Songs. 

28 "Twit Never po To Gis ir up So and 60 others, 
29 Buue Bonnets Over THE BorpER and 54 others 


30 Tar Merry I. avenine Man and 56 other Songs, 
81 Sweet Forert-mu-Not and 55 other Songs. 


82 Leerie Bapy Mivz and 53 other Songs. 

83 Ds Banjo AM DE INSTRUMENT FOR ME and 53 othera 
34 Tarry and 50 other Songs. 

35, Just TO PLEASE THE Boys and 52 other Songs. 

36 SKATING ON ONE IN THE GUTTER and 52 others. 

37 Kotorep Kranks and 59 other Songs. 

38 Nm. DespERANDUM and 53 otHer Songs. 

39 Tax Giri I Lert Benrynp Mz and 50 other Songs. 
40 ‘Tis put A Lirrit Fapep FLoweR and 50 others, 
41 Pretry WHILHEELMINA and 60 other Songs. 

42 DANCING IN THE Barn and 63 other Songs, 

43 H, M.S. Prvarore, COMPLETE, and 17 other Songs, 
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ach issu> a complete novel and sold at the uniform price of TEN CENTS. No double price numbers. 


1 Was Sax His Wire? Mrs, Mary Reed Crowell. 

2 Fierine From Love. By Harriet Irving. 

3 Dip He Love Her? By Bartley T. Campbell. 

4 A Srrance Woman. By Rett Winwood. 

6 Two Girts’ Lives. By Mrs. M. R. Crowell. 

9 THe Wak oF Hearts, By Corinne Cushman, 
11 Tue Fatse Wipow. By Mrs. J. D. Burton. 
12-13 Lost ror Love. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
14-15 TorLERS oF THE Sea. By Victor Hugo, 

16 Tus QvuapRoon. By Catharine A. Warfield. 
17-18 Uncis Siuas. By J. S. Le Fanu 

19-20 Deap-Sza Frvir. By Miss M. E Braddon. 
21-22 LirrLe Kats Kirsy. By F. W. Robinson. 
23 Sowina THE Winp._ By Mrs. Mary R. Crowell. 
24-25 Brrps of Prey. By Miss M..E. Braddon. 

26 'Taat Boy o¥ Noncorr’s. Oliatles Lever, 

27-28 CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE, By Miss Braddon. 
29 A Giru’s Heart. By Rett Winwood. 

30-31 Rep AS A ROSE Is San. By Rhoda Broughton. 
32 THe Lity or St. Erne. By > Crow. 

33 STRANGELY WED. B = py ge ® . Burton, 

34 Tue Gresy BRIDE, E. O. Malen. 

35. Annis TEMPLE. B “s ‘J... Ingraham. 

36 Wirnovur Mercy. Bartley T. Campbell. 

37 Buack Eyres anp Buvr. By Corinne Cushman. 
38 Brave BARBARA. By Corinne Oushman, 


39 A Danegrous Woman. By Ma et. Blount. 
40 Ovura’s Love. By Henrietta E. De Conde.. 
Corinne 


41 ini A Wire. fe 
42 Wiynine Ways. By Motaenet Bloant 
43 A Woman’s Heart. 


45 Lorp Liste’s DAuGHTER. By C. M. Braeme. 

46 A Woman’s Hanp. By author of ‘‘ Dead Letter.” 
ee VrALts or WRATH. By Mrs. Mary R: Crowell. 
48 A Witp Girt. By Corinne Cushman. © 
49 Tae Mappest MARRIAGE Ever Was. By Burton. 
50 Love 1x A Maze. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 
51 Caruorina.. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
52 A RomMANcE oF A Poor Youne Girt. FE, F. Ellet. 
58 Tae Locxep Heart. By Corinne Cushman. 
54 Tue Prive or THE Downes. By M. Blount. 
55 A Srranee Giry. By Albert W. Aiken. 
56 Tur Pretry Puriran. By A Parson’s Daughter. 
57 Dip Sue Stn? By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 


ee 


58 DousLy Drvorcep. By Jenny Davis Burton. 
59 A WickED WomAN. By Lillie D. U. Blake. 
60 Burnp BARBARA’s StcreT. Mary Halpine. 
61 AN AMERICAN QUEEN: By Grace Mortimer. 
6?. MARGOUN, TAE Straner. By Wm. M. Turner. 
683 Wire or Wrnow. By Rett Wiuwood. 
64 THE CREOLE Coventa, By Philip 5. Warne. 
65 PursveD To THE AurarR. By C. Cushman. 
66 THe TERRIBLE TRUTH. By Jennie D. Burton. 
67 Etreanr Easrrt.: By Philip S. Warne. 
68 Lapy HrtEen’s Vow. By Mrs, E. F. Ellet. 
69 Bow1n, Tan Knteut or Cutvatry. P. 8. Warne. 
70 Drirtine To RUIN. By Mary Reed Crowell. 
71 THe Parson’s DaveureR. By A Parson’s 
Daughter. 
72 Tae Mysterious GuArpIAN. By C. Cushman. 
73 Was SHE A Wirp. By Rett Winwood. 
74 ApRIA, THE Aboprep. By Jennie D. Burton. 
75 Prerry AND Provp. By Corinne Cushman. 
76 Tae Birrer Frup. By Jennie D. Burton. 
7? A Woman’s Work. By Mrs, &. F. Ellet. a 
78 Tue Biack Rippiz. By Corinne Cushman. ~ 
79 Corat AND Rusy. By Jennie Davis Burton. 
80 Dirvorcep Bur Not Divipep. By A Parson’s 
Daughter. 
81 ALMosT MARRIED. Aran Pa go 
82 Two Farr WomEN. Wm. M. Turner. 
83 THe INHERITANCE i ion By J. D. Burton. 
84 PRARL OF PEARLS. orris, Jr. 
85 For Honor’s Sake. By Marg Rew Crowell. 
86 Lance UrquHart’s apres Annie Thomas. 
87 SareLy MARRIED. BY enter of “‘ Caste.” 
88 Froretty. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 
89 THrex Trumes Deap. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
90 For A Woman’s Saxe. By Watts Phillips. 
91 ‘He Cometu Not,’ Sax Sam. By Thomas. 
92 THe New Miepaten. By Wilkie Collins. 
98 AN OPEN VERDICT. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
94 SworD AND Gown. By Geo. A. Lawrence, 
95 A BeaGar oN Horsesack. By James Payne. 
96 Her Faocr Was Her Fortruns. By Robinson. 
97 JANE Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. 
98 WRECKED IN Port. By Edmund Yates. 
99 THe CoLLEEN Bawn. By Gerald Griffin, 


100 AN AmpBiTious GirL. By A Celebrated Actress. 


101 Foun Pray. By Reade and Boucicault. 

102 Carrra. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

103 A Woman Hater. By Charles Reade. 

104 ArrER Darx. By Wilkie (  ““s, 

105 Harp Times. By Charles ~ ..kens. 

106 GRIF. By B. L. Farjeon. 

107 Fenton’s Quest. By Miss Braddon. 

108 Taree Featuers. By W. Black. 

109 JouN Hatirax, GentLeman. Miss Mulock. 

110 Murpuy’s Master. By J. Payn. 

111 Hears or Money. By W.E. Norris. 

112 In Morrat Pert. By Mary R. Crowell. 

118 Tue DEAD SECRET. yee Collins. 

114 PLayine To Win. B Fenn. 

115 Denis DuvaLt. B St ‘ihackera 5 

116 Too Soon. By atherine §. MacQuoid. 
117 Tue Two Destinies. By Wilkie Collins. 

118 Ar His Mercy. By Corinne Cushman. 

119 Crcri’s Tryst. By James Payn. 


120 CLoups snp SunsuHine, and CHristre JoHN- 
STONE, By Charles Reade. 


121 Vatertx. By Captain Marryat. 

122 Bounp By A Spriu. By H. Rebak. 

123 Tax Gotprn Lion oF GRANPERE. By An- 
thony Trollope. 


124 Tae Curate In Coarce, By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Ready December 8th. 

125 Tax Mipnieut Sun. By Fredrika Bremer. 
Read y December 15th. 
126 Tue PILGRIMS OF THE fate E. L. Bulwer. 
Ready December 22d. 


127. Founp Dap. By James Pa 
¥ Ready December 20th. 


128 Harry HeatHoorte. a ‘en San Teollope. 


129 Tae Fuerrrves. By Mrs. Oli 
sf Ready Jat January 12th, 
1380 Tae Best or Huspanvs. By omnes Payn. 
Ready January 19th. 
A new issue every week. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of twelve cents. BEADLE AND 
ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William street, N. ¥. 


Waverley Libra ry. 


The Only Young Ladies’ Library of First-Class Copyright Novels Published. Price, Five Cents. 


THE Gy paso Brive. By Mary Reed Crowell. 
Was Ir Love? By Wm. Mason Turner. 


ORK Girt W. M. Turner. 


10 A Parr or Gray Eves. y Rose Kennedy. 

11 EnTaneiep. By Henrietta ae See 

12 ba ig Wire. By Mrs ho 
By CK: Claxton. 


THE LITTLE fap ener 
14 reas I TAKARREED Hm. 
16 TRost 


21 Now Aanp FOREVER, 


By Henrietta, Thackeray. 


22 Tar BRIpE oF 7 Actor. By Author “Clifton.” 


23 Leap on Bre Sara Claxton, 

2% Her Face Was Fortune. ' Eleanor Blaine. 

25 Onty A ScpootmisTREss. Arabella Southworth. 

26 Wirisovur A Heart. By Col. P. Ingraham. . 

27 As Se A CoguetTe? By H. Thackeray. 
Syzit Coase. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 


29 For Her DeawSake. By Sara Claxton. 

30 Tex Bouquet GiRL. By Agile Penne. 

31 A Map Marriace. By Mary A. Dennison. 

82 MIRIANNA, THE PRIMA Donna. By Southworth. 
33 Tax Ture Sisters. By Alice Fleming. 

84 A Marrrace or ConVENIENCE. By S. Claxton, 
35 Suynep Acainst. By Clara Augusta.. 

36 Sz Anoner’s Brive. By Arabella Southworth. 
37 Tue Country Cousin. _ By Rose Kennedy. 

38 His Own Acar. By Arabella Pisa 

39 FiurrtaTion.. By Ralph Royal. sal ice 

40 Piepcep To Marry. By Sara Claxton... 

41 Burnp Devotion. By Alice Fleming. 


42 BraTRice, THE BEAvTiFUL.” By A. Southwérth, 


43 Tax BaRoner’s PPSPER« By Sara. Paxign. 
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S Tue Onty Daventer. By Alice Fleming. 
5 Her Hippen For. By sino nage Peppa tee 


48 In Sprre or HERSELF. By 8. 
49 His Hrart’s Mistress, A. Southworth. 
50 Tue CuBAN Herress. by itary A. Denison. 


51 Two Youne Grris. By "Litos leming. 

52 Tum WINGED MessENnGeR. By Mrs. Crowell. 
33 Aanes Hope, THE ACTRESS. W. M. Turner. 
54 Onze Woman’s Heart. a Kaime. . 
55 Sue Dip Nor Love Hm. ithworth. 


56 Love-Map. By William beg oe M. D. 

57 A Brave GiIrv. —* any Hee 

= ae EBon itn y Mrs d Crop. 
1pow’s WILES. 

60 *s DEC ey Mrs. ine avis ian 

b= A WickEp Sara 


66 . &B 
67 Forsippen Bans, By Arabelé ‘Southworth. 
68 WEAVERS ro Werr. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 


0 Tae Tw pepe “=e eae ne 
‘0 s. 
71 My Youne Wire. By Me voune W e’s Husband 


72 Taz Two Wivows. By Annie Thomas. 

73 Ross Micue. By, Maude Hilton. 

74 Cxom Castiemarvn’s Gace, By Ouida, 

7% Tue Brack Lapy or Duna. By J.S. Le Fanu. 

76 Cuartorre TemPLe, By Mrs. Rowson. 

7 CurRIstiAn OAKLEY’s MisTAke. By the author 
_ of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

78 My Youre Huspanp. . By. Myself. 

79 A QuEEN Amonast WoMEN.— 


i 


80 Hur Lorp AND SA ona By Florence iMleoyat 
81 Lucy 
82 A Lone ‘Aco. y Meta Orred. 


83 PLAYING For Hien Stakes. By Annie Thomas. 


| § Tue Laure Buss. By. the athe of a il 
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} 85 Lup Asrray. By Octave Feuillet. 
86 JANET’s REPENTANCE. By George Eliot. 
87 RoMANCE OF 4 Poor Youne ae By Feuillet. 
A TERRIBLE DrED, By Emma Garrison Jones. 
A GimLpEp SIN, 
THe AurHor’s DAUGHTER. ey Mary Howitt. 
cee Jmr. By m5 


. L. Farjeon. 
a  QUIEt Heart. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
LErrTice ARNOLD, By Mrs. Mars Mars: . 
Havuntep Hearts. By Rachel Bernhardt. 
By Catharine King. 
iss Mul 
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100 Turover Fire anp Water. By Fred, Talbot 
101 Hannas. By Miss Mulock. 

102 Pea Worrineron. By Charles Reade. 

103 A DespERATE Deep. By e oa 


105 Taz Great Hoaearty Duwox. ‘Thackeray. ; 


106 From Dreams To Waxkrnc. By E. L. Linton. 
107 Poor Zzpu. By FW. Robinson. 


108 Den Ses Geerceerere OF THE Rev. Bay, Amos Hane 
ton. By George Elliot. 


om Pease nde aaae tx Rasa og “i 


Farjeon. y Dec. 18th. 


110 Tae Wanperine Herr. pone Fron ‘ 
Roady Dec. aa 


111. Tae Broramn’s Ber. ,By Emilie F. Caflen. 


112 A Hero. By Miss Mulock. 


118 Pau aNpD YVirein1a. From the vit h of 
rdin de St. Pierre. © Ready Jan. 10th 


iis ‘Twas iN TRAFALGAR’s Bay. By Walter 
‘Besant and James Rice. Ready Jan. 17th. 
A new issue every week. 

Tax Wavertey Lisrary is for sale by all 
Newsdealers,, five cents per copy, or sent by 
mail on receipt of six cents each. 

BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 
98 William street, New Yo:P. 
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Ready Jan. 3d. 
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